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PANTER BP 


W HERBERT DONTON 


WHETHER HE’S 18 OR 80 


GIVE HIM A 


Gem Junior Safety Razor 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


and he will be the happiest man in the world—for this won- 
derful razor is sure to be a source of comfort and satisfaction to 
him for years to come, as well as a daily reminder of the giver. 
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Shaving 
Popular 


Outfit 


The Gem Junior Safety Razor, in velvet lined case, sells for one dollar every- 
where—including nickel-silver-plated frame with bar, and combination stropping and 
shaving handles. 

The Gem Damaskeene Blades are made by our own process of the finest 
Damascus silver razor steel—can be stropped and will outlast by many shaves any other 
blade now on the market. Separate set Damaskeene Blades, seven for 35 cents. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SETS, $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 


The Gem Junior Safety Razor and Damaskeene 
Blades are sold by all up-to-date dealers. Write 
us if you have any trouble in getting them. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 11th Ave. and 25th St., New York 
Montreal—Canadian Distributing Co., 591 St. Catherine St. W. 
30 years in business—the Original Modern Safety Razor Makers 
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Victor-Vict rol 


With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 ere ae 
and others gradually ranging up to the es 
magnificent Victor-Victrola at $250, why Ss 
| should you longer deny yourself the pleas- 
ure that comes from their possession ? 

When these wonderful instruments 
; bring right into your home a wealth of the TRE y 
world’s best music, fairly dazzling in the 


wideness of its scope and the array Of Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
talented artists interpreting it, you surely Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
don’t want to deprive your family of this Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
great pleasure! The pleasure of hearing Viector-Victrola X, $75 
such famous grand opera stars as Caruso, Vietor-Victrola XI, $100 
Melba, Tetrazzini; such eminent instru- Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
mentalists as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Victors $10 to $100 
Maud Powell; such noted vaudeville “head- 
liners” as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, Victor-Victrola XVI 
z Circassian walnut $250 
"George M. Cohan; such celebrated musical manoganyorquarteredoak$200 
organizations as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra! 
Whether the home actually feels the 
need of music, or whether it is already gay 
with melody, no home can afford to be 
without the exquisite music produced by 
this greatest of all musical instruments. 


Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor 
dealer’s and hear your favorite selections. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records 
played .with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per1000 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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WANTED” 


Railway Mail Clerks 
Internal Revenue Employees 
Custcm House Examiners & Clerks 
Examinations Announced Every- 
where Jan. 15th 


Over 10,000 positions will be filled 
8002° to $1800°°aYear 
forLIFE. 


because of strikes, financial 
me petty boss, Excellent 
ancement to Higher 


o “layoffs” without pay, 
flurries. or the whims of 
opportunities for quick 
Government Positions. you want immedi- 
a'e appointment, send TODAY for our 
schedule showing locations and dates 
of the coming examinations. Any 
delay means the loss of just so 
much time in preparing your- 
self for examination, 


WeP FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Candidates Dept. P-117, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Free The coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the 
sender to a free copy of our boc ‘Government Posi 
tions and How to Obtain Them,” and to consideration 

for Free Coaching for the examination here checked. 


ree (OPN. 

. » -Railway Mail Clerk ($800 to $1400), . .Customs Positions 
. + „Postoffice Clerk (8600 to $1200). . „Internal Revenue 

« Z Postoffice Carrier (3600 to $1200), . .Stenographer 

$ Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $900). . .C erk in the Depart- 
! +. Bookkeeper ($900 to $1800) ments at Washington ($800 to $1590) 


SEND 
COUPON 
BELOW 


(800 to 
(8700 to 
($800 to $1500) 


Name 
Address «. 


STL Y TO Maa Cryoisizo Aalha! 


Stop wishing—and act! Law is powerful, 
LA honorable and well-paid. And our College 


Law Course is complete, easily master 

ed and highly endorsed. Write for the 

catalogue and “evidence.” Read the 

testimonies of our hundreds of grad- 

uates. Oldest and best. 21 years. of 

biggest success. Write now! 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
224 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

karirik 
kkk ktk 


If you are an American, over 18 
years of age, and can read and write, 
we will send you The Civil Service Book, 
telling you how you can qualify at 
home to pass any Civil Service ex- 
amination, and thus become eligible 
for a Government position, 

Write at once, 


International Correspondence Sehools, 
Box 3550 Seranton, Pa. 


Course Endorsed by Benj. Briscoe 
Pres. of United States Motor C 
het We teach you at home in ten simple le 
sons to earn t meney and help you to 
geta fine job. Write for Free prospectus 
testimoni ls of graduates and endorse- 
ments of ten leading auto makers. Small 
Payment Starts You. Money Back if Not 
Satisfied. Free model of auto to each student. Write us today. 
The Practical Auto School, 68F Beaver St., New ork 
Set a nT 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 


THOMAS SCHOOL OF ART 


142 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK CITY 
The only school in America which teaches Practical Illustrating 
Complete training in newspaper Sketching, Fashion Draw- 
ing, Magazine Illustrating. Comics, Cartoons. Positions pos: 
tively assured to all students. Day and evening sessions. 
New students enroll any day. Short-term courses. Low 
tuition rates. WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
ae ee by mail with this school you 
A Week can positively increase your 

~ earning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus: it tells you how Free 


117 e B'idg.,Chieage 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 1271, gose B ldg,Chtengo 


Nassau Sis, N. Ye 


LEARN JEWE LERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 171 Page Bidz., Michigan Ave., Chienzo, Ill, 


OU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars, 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 17 © Building, Chi 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for School seats 
magazines and newspapers. ge 

Send for Catalog. 4 Chicago, Ill. 


Earn 


a Salary of 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 
85.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 83 Music Hall.Battle Creek. Mich 


Send toda¥ for my FREE book “HOW TO 
_ REMEMBER ” Faces, Names, Studies—Develops 
Will, Concentration, Conversation, | Public 
Speaking. Increases income. Address ~ 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 960 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


Most fascinating, best-paying profession in 
wy the world. Thousands on the stage ‘ 
5 EARN $25 TO $500 VJEEKLY ! 
e We teach Dramatic Art, Elocution, Oratory at your home. Qualify SE 
you for a good-paying position. Our method is scientific and compre-, 
hensive, Develops power and originality! Six yeags successful teact 
Genuine instruction by experts! Have placed hundreds on the roa: 
famef Write Hel ea Book on Stage Life, FREE! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 1048 Grand Opera House, CHICAGO 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want to know. 
Now we will not give you any grand prize— 
or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich ina week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c. 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 
335 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments at your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


pp With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


Send for Interesting Booklet and 
Testimonials from Educators 


The Language-Phone Method | 
896 Metropolis Building, New York 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 7 
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e Show You How to Earn 


0 to 10,000 a Year 
a Real Estate Business 


NO CAPITAL NECESSARY 


If you are ambitious to better your condition—if you want to establish 
yourself in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send me your 
name and address and I will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page prospectus 
explaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your 
present occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical scien- 
tific method of teaching by mail the 


Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


2 Under our plan, we teach these hig money-making branches, 
When you are thoroughly qualified to make a success of the business, 
we appoint you 


Special Representative 


This gives you @ chance to identify yourself with the oldest-and 
largest Co-operative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America- 
By our system you can—if you will—be making money in a few weeks 
without conflicting in any way with your regular work. Our Co-oper- 
ative Department will give you more choice, salable property to handle 
than any other concern in the world. So the sooner you investigate 
our plan, the sooner you will get your name on your own real estate 
signs and be ready for business. 


\ Fy 
J. H.@OICE, President 


Gx meee Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in com- 
mercial law without cost. The instruction is indispensible to any 
man who wants to make his way in the business world. We 
teach you, free, everything you need to know to successfully 
meet legal problems that may arise in any business trans- 
action. And we also furnish you free legal advice whenever 
you require it. y 


Send For This Book Now 


Onur Big 62-Page Free Prospectus will prove of great interest and 
real value to anyone, but it is of vital importance to office employes, Sales- 
men, agents, clerks, solicitors and others who are ambitious to enter the 
realms of better things in business, This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent, a spur to the laggard, and a stimulus to the ambitious. It 


deals with the great problems of business, and points the only sure way to 


the complete mastery of Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance, three of € OUPON 

the most profitable branches of modern business, which have made many T r i Real 
ag ba ap and brought great prosperity to tens of thousands of active, he Internationa ealty 
energetic men all over the land. Corporation, 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY ~- 


Don’t procrastinate. Act! Anything that is worth doing is worth 
doing promptly. Resolve to send for this big free prospectus, and send for 
it right now, while the matter is before you. “I’ll do it tomorrow” has 
been the grave of countless good intentions. ‘I’ll do it today” is the solid 
rock on which to build the only enduring success. 

Just clip the coupon, fill it out, sign and send today. By return mail 

m will receive free the invaluable book, which to thousands of ambitious men 
proved the key that opens the door of great achievements in business. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION, Ñ Adaress. oo 


2135 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


2135 Manhattan Bui'ding, Chicago 


Please send me, by return mail, 
your big 62=page Free Prospectus 
and oblige, 
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‘Two Great Men 


Another Triumph for 
Better than 


Robert W. Chambers 


is pre-eminently the greatest living 
writer of romantic fiction. “The Com- 
mon Law’ and “The Fighting Chance” 
simply took the country bystorm. And 
with good reason, too. They were a 
new kind of novel—bigger, more com- 
pelling, more fascinating. But in 


“The Turning Point” 


Chambers has surpassed himself. It 
is better than “The Common Law”— 
and that means actually ay literally 
Chambers’ best. 


Charles Dana Gibson 


has put some of his finest work into 
the illustrations for “The Turning 
Point,” and his best work is the best. 
One of his pictures of the heroine is 
here reproduced. 


For 25 Cents 


secure a three months’ subscription for Cosmopolitan. 
you will receive immediately. At the newsstands 
coupon you save over 50%, and at the same time 


Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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and Two Novels 


America’s Great Magazine 
“ The Common Law ’”’ 


David Graham Phillips 


was the great realist of modern times. 
Beneath the flimsy draperies of con- 
vention, he saw the inner workings of 
life: What he saw he wove into the 
most delightful and masterly novels 
of a decade, big, whole-souled novels 
that grip. 


“The Price She Paid” 


is his last and greatest novel. 
It is a story of a woman’s battle 
for and against love. She mar- 

ried for money, and then 


Howard Chandler Christy 


is illustrating “ The Price She Paid.” 
His superb drawings, one of which is 
here reproduced, add strong pictorial 
emphasis to the charm of the story. 
They are really beautiful. 


You Can 


Both of these splendid novels are in the current issue which 
these three issues will cost you 45 cents. By signing the 
secure both of these great novels. Mail the coupon today to 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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The Bread and Butter Question 


O a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a 
little brighter, if there comes to her each month, as the result of 
her husband’s foresight, a monthly income. É 
That is just what the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income 
Policy of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It guaran- 
tees a specified income payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was taken out. .It cannot be lost by the inex- 
perience or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attorney’s fees. 
The TRAVELERS acts as a Trustee without charge and assumes all risks. 
+The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums in 
* consequence of total and permanent disability from accident or disease. 
This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 
now and then a little cake and cream. It is worth looking into, even though 
you already carry some insurance. Send coupon for particulars. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy. 


Name. 


Date of Birth... Address. 
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Tell your newsdealer :. “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


B. M. BOWER 


Begins a new serial, ‘Good Indian,” in next issue 
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COVER DESIGN, . § A W. Herbert Dunton 
HIS FRIEND, THE PRESIDENT. A Complet? Nor el, . John Haslette 


A peep behind the scenes in “the effulgent republic of Coquibe.” El Presidente’s part in 
the looting of a bank. 


THE LESSON. A Short Story, è - 5 A. M. Chisholm 

The lumberjacks ‘teach the political hone of the water front a sadly needed lesson. 
AUTUMN MAGIC, Verse, . 3 x s ; . Berton Braley 
THE SAINTSBURY AFFAIR. A Serial Story, . = Roman Doubleday 


FIRST INSTALLMENT. 
The strange case of a murderer who munched apples while waiting for his victim. 


CONSTABLE STRUTT’S GREAT TASK. A Short Story, . Barton Wood Currie . 


A brilliant suggestion for the extermination of tramps is pounced upon by the Cedar 
Grove Board of Overseers, with startling results. 


THE BIG SWEDE’S STAMPEDE. A Short Story, š Jack Woodson 
From Alaska to Siberia in search of gold. 


THE STRONG MEN. Prose-poem, `. ; . Walt Mason 


THE NURSE AND THE GENTLEMAN BURGLAR, 5 5 Clarence L. Cullen 
A Short Story. 


The house detective and the man from headquarters are right on the job when the 
wounded burglar drops into their arms. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE WITH TRIMMINGS. A Short Story, Charles Meade . : X 
The humorous chronicle of a young woman's bold attempt to teach calisthenics in the 
“wild” West. 


THE QUARTER HORSE. A Short Story, . : . Charles E. Van Loan 


The reappearance of the versatile Professor Hanrahan Shea. 
A VACANT CAR. A Short Story, . = : i Jackson Chase . 
Concerning the mysterious disappearance of sixty-two Chinamen. 


THE BIG FISH. A Serial Story, f 5 . H. B. Marriott Watson 


The end of the long quest for the treasure of the iacat 


MISS SWEENY. A Short Story, . A ; Charles R. Barnes 


How a sunbeam came into the lives of the Sweeny S. 

THE MANHANDLER. A Short Story, . ; š . J. Frank Davis 
Six feet four of ugliness at sea. 

THE AFTER-HONOR. A Short Story, : . Rupert Hughes . 
‘The philosophy of Daniel Canavan. 

POLICE! A Short Story, 3 : . Frank Condon é 
How the three cops get even with the chief. 


A BROKEN BOOTLACE. A Short Story, : . Donal Hamilton Haines 
The importance of little things. A Soldier’s story. 
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A Wonderful Saving 


On Hosiery 


Six pairs of Holeproof Hose are guaranteed to wear 
without holes for six months. For $3 a year you can be 
free from all holes and all darning. Common hose, costing 
twice as much in a year, must be darned every week or 


two after buying. 


There’s only one way to buy hosiery now. 
You can get one of dealers 
who sell ‘“Holeproof,’? with every six pairs. 
boxes of “‘Holeproof’? a year and you’ll zever have holes 
“Holeproof” are made 
for men, women and children, so the whole family can have 
Over nine million pairs will be sold this 
A million people are wearing them now. 
think, if they suit so many, that they will suit you? 
““Holeproof’’ were 
‘They are soft and stylish, 
and they come in the lightest weights if you want them. 


tee of the wear from the dealer. 


in your hose—zxever have to darn. 


this advantage. 
year. 


We have had 38 years of experience. 
the first guaranteed hose made. 


floleproofflosiery 


AND CHILDREN 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


We pay for yarn an average of 70c a pound, 
though yarn can be bought for 30c. Ours is 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. There’s nothing 
finer. We spend $55,000 a year for inspection— 
to see that each pair is perfection. You can’t buy 
a poor pair. 

Try ‘‘Holeproof”’ today. But get the genuine, 
for there are hundreds of poor imitations. -The 
genuine only are soft and light. No common 
hose were ever made better. 

Insist on this signature on every pair. 


Cort Goickl Qa 


Unless it is there the hose are 
not ‘‘Holeproof.”’ 

Six pairs of plain or mercerized 
cotton ‘‘Holeproof,’’ guaranteed 
six months, cost $1.50 up to $3.00, 
according to finish and weight. 


Bog. U.S. Pat. Of., 1900 
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Qe Your Hose bntswred? 
BS Re ees sores 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


Isn’t the guaranteed way the best? 


Get a guaran- ToDealen 


Write for the 
Holeproof prop- 
osition. Exe 
cellent oppor- 
tunity. 

Thousands of 
dealers making 
big hosiery sales 
with “Hole- 
proof.” Great- 
g est trade get- 
ter ever known 
in the furnish- 
ings business. 
Ask how we 
help sell, 


Buy only two 


Don’t you 


There are twelve colors, ten weights and five 
grades for men. Seven colors, three weights and 
three grades for women and two colors, two 
weights and three grades for children. Silk hose 
for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, guaranteed 
three months. ‘Three pairs of women’s silk hose 
cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. The genuine 
are sold in your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request, or ship direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
mittance. Write for free book, “How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
958 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Distributors fur Canada 
Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for 
Mexican Republic 
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His Friend, the President 


By John Haslette 
Author of ‘Desmond Rourke, Irishman,” “The Carven Ball, Etc. 


A story of South America, introducing “His Exceliency, the President of 
the Effulgent Republic of Coquibe,’’ whose friendship a lot of people have been 
proud to claim. Young Temporel, the bank manager, had an experience of that 

| friendship—but he doesn’t want to boast about it. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNPOETIC JUSTICE. 


IS Excellency, Don Luis Pescate, 
H President of the Effulgent Re- 
public of Coquibe,” as he loved 
to style himself in his pro- 
nunciamentos, lolled back in his chair, 
to survey, with the eye of a connois- 
seur, the charming face of a lady who 
sat opposite him at the dinner table. 
The service had been removed; only a 
few decanters, and some thin-stemmed 
wineglasses remained. Between them, 
many bunches of grapes flaunted their 
luscious purple in a massive silver 
epergne. 

His Excellency stretched out long, 
thin fingers, loaded with rings, detached 
a grape from a cluster, and placed it 
delicately between his excellent teeth. 
He crushed it slowly. 

The lady watched him; her air per- 
ceptibly sulky; her fine shoulders on 
the point of shrugging. 

“My excellent Luis,” she said, speak- 
ing in a sweet, hushed contralto, which 
seemed strangely at variance with her 

1A 


piquant and coquettish face, “I must 
have some more money, and I must 
have some Paris frocks—positively 
must!” 

“Heart of my life,” replied His Ex- 
cellency gently, “money is scarce; 
frocks are dear; the imperative mood 
does not suit your charming face or 
your adorable voice. Frankly, my 
sweet, the presidential coffers wink 
coldly with their last peso. The presi- 
dential credit—well, that is better left 
to the imagination, and the talk of 
fools.” 

“But, with it all, I must have money 
—and frocks,” said the lady, leaning 
toward him. 

Don Luis smiled. He had heard all 
this before. 

“My adored Carmencita, it will grat- 
ify me extremely if you can suggest a 
way to provide you with these necessi- 
ties.’ 

Her eyes glowed. “You are presi- 
dent, and you may do what you please,” 
she hinted. 

“I generally do,” he said, deliberately 
detaching another grape, and subjecting 
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it to the crushing process. He wiped 
his lips delicately with his napkin, and 
smiled again. “It is the most difficult 
thing in the world—that.” 

Carmencita Pensol was gradually 
working herself into a delightful little 
feminine rage. “Ah-h! Me, I am in 
rags!” She tugged furiously at the 
costly lace on her gown. “Rags! Look 
at my hands—bare! Not a ring, not a 
jewel. Are these the hands of a wom- 
an who should be permitted to go with- 
out rings?” 

“Corazon de mi vida, they are not,” 
replied Don Luis, reaching across the 
table, and patting them gently. “You 
have disposed, no doubt, of all the fine 
rings I gave you?” 

She shrugged. “Tine rings? Mere 
sparks, I assure you. You speak to me 
of them while that pestilent woman, 
the Doña Maria Luisa Carboles, flaunts 
a tiara of the finest Brazilian stones, 
and also a necklet—worth at the least 
six thousand pesos.” 

Don Luis lighted a cigar, and 
glanced at her amiably. “You sur- 
prise me. Is she not afraid to wear 
such gems in this country?” 

“Perhaps,” said the lady. “But on 
the days when she does not require 
them they are placed in the safes of the 
new English bank.” 

“A thousand devils!” cried His Ex- 
cellency. “The English bank! I pro- 
fess, chiquita mia, as a patriotic states- 
man of our effulgent republic, I view 
with alarm and suspicion the appear- 
ance of these English in our commer- 
cial circles. Decidedly they are serious 
competitors.” 

“Is it not a shame!” cried Carmen- 
cita, opening a little gold cigarette case 
which lay on the table beside her. 
“There is ever so much money—fabu- 
lous sums, while I, Carmencita Pensol, 
go in rags and with my hands bare!” 

“The loveliest hands in the universe,” 
said His Excellency, admiring them 
leisurely. “The most adorable since 
Cleopatra’s. Well, we must see what 
can be done.” 

“But it is not well!” she cried, her 
white shoulders moving irritably. “You 
talk and talk——” 


“I shall also think,” he said, rising 
from his chair and coming to stand 
beside her. He put out a hand, and 
laid it tenderly on her arm, smiling 
down into the liquid eyes upturned to 
meet his. 

She flashed pearly teeth at him—they 
were still unpaid for—and laughed. 
“Then I shall have more money and 
more frocks?” she said. 

“Though the heavens fall,” he said 
gently. 


“Early the morning following, Don 
Luis rang for-his secretary. The latter 
appeared, rubbing his eyes sleepily. 

The president stroked his chin com- 
placently. “Soto, there are in the city 
some who are not well affected to our 
person.” 

“Many, Excellency,” 
tary. 

“Then bring a few of them to me,” 
said Don Luis amiably. “Those who 
would be leaders. Lead them through 
back streets to the private door, and so 
to my study. I shall interview them 
immediately.” 

“But, Excellency, 
come ” began Soto. 

“You mistake, my good fellow; they 
will hasten with speed to assure me that 
nothing surpasses their loyalty to my 
position and person. Away, you waste 
valuable time. Return speedily.” 


said the secre- 


they will not 


Don Luis was examining some off- 
cial documents in his study when Soto 
entered. He preceded four hot, dusty, 
and alarmed individuals, who promptly 
and without ceremony began to explain 
the full extent and meaning of their de- 
votion to His Excellency. 

But Don Luis signed to his secretary 
to shut and lock the door giving on the 
street, and, with a disturbed air, rang a 
bell. At once there was the tramp of 
feet from an outside passage, the sec- 
ond door to the room was flung open, 
and five rurales, armed with carbines, — 
filed into the study. 

“Seize these men, and place them un- 
der arrest,” cried Don Luis. “But first - 
search them under my eye.” 

Despite the oaths, protests, and ap- 
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peals of the four men, they were seized 
and searched. On one was found a 
knife, on another a revolver. The 
president fronted them with lowering 
brow, one white hand stretched out 


accusingly. 
“Ah! They seek my life! They 
come—intrude into my study with 


weapons in their hands, and in their 
hearts the foul purpose of assassina- 
tion! Take them instantly to the strong 
room in the basement, and secure them 
with cords. Meanwhile, no word of 
this to any one. It might stir up the 
hearts of my noble people. Away!” 

When the prisoners had been re- 
moved, Don Luis smiled, lighted a ci- 
gar, and glanced at Soto, who was re- 
garding him with some mystification. 

“Soto, I have still an errand for you. 
You know the prison. Go there, ask 
for the warden, tell him to send to me 
here those four criminals who were, 
last month, imprisoned on a charge of 
burglary. One is a Swede, I believe. 
Tell the warden that I also wish to see 
the tools found upon the men when ar- 
rested. Also ask him to accompany the 
men to this place.” 

When Soto had gone, the president 
took up a novel, and became absorbed 
in its pages until a sound warned him 
that the warden, with the prisoners un- 
der guard, was at the outer door. In 
response to his polite invitation to en- 
ter, first the warden, then Soto, fol- 
lowed by the others, filed into the room. 
Don Luis bade the warden be seated, 
dismissed Soto, and stared steadily at 
the four criminals. 

“Your name is Forgas?” he asked 
the most burly of the men. 

“Tt is, Excellency.” 

“Ah! I have been inquiring into the 
case, and to my mind there has been a 
miscarriage of justice.” Then to the 
warden: “Señor, I observe that one of 
your men carries the tools found on 
these prisoners.” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

Don Luis nodded. “Forgas,” he said, 
“why was it that at your trial you did 
not mention the fact that you were a 
locksmith ?” 

“I—I——” stammered the man. 


“That will do! You willfully with- 
held information which would have led 
to your acquittal. So you are rightly 
served for your foolishness. Of your 
companions, two follow the same trade 
as yourself; the third is a clockmaker.” 

The men dissembled their surprise, 
and managed to murmur that His Ex- 
cellency spoke words of exceeding 
wisdom. 

Don Luis addressed the astonished 
warden. - “In this case, I shall exercise 
my prerogative of mercy. These men 
are released, to be held temporarily at 
my disposal. You, sefior, are a servant 
of the state of which I have the honor 
to be the head. Be honest; govern 
wisely those committed to your care; 
attend”—he pointed a finger—‘‘attend 
to the instructions of those who direct 
the destinies of the republic. I com- 
mend your service. Go!” 

“But ” began the warden, glanc- 
ing at his prisoners with an uneasy eye. 

“Taking with you the guard,” con- 
tinued the president softly. “I salute 
you.” 

The warden, much perplexed, gave 
the word of command; the guard fol- 
lowed him out of the study and into 
the street. Don Luis rang the bell for 
his rurales, and gave an order. 

“Lead these men below, and see that 
they remain here. But entertain them 
suitably. They should have a full 
meal. And you, intendente, return to 
me here.” 

The prisoners, puzzled to distraction, 
withdrew under guard. And presently 
the intendente came back. 

“Your Excellency?” 

“Intendente, you have spare uni- 
forms of your corps. At dark this 
evening see that the four men are 
clothed in them. They will join with 
a half section of your men. At twelve, 
midnight, you will go quietly to the 
English bank in the Calle Suarez. I 
have received information which leads 
me to believe that an attack will be 
made upon the bank by a party of dis- 
affected persons. There you will act 
under my instructions. Meanwhile 
prepare the men you have bound be- 
low, the first four men, to leave this 
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house to-night. They will also go to 
the English bank in the center of a 
body of your men.” 

“Very well, Your Excellency.” 


Tt was very dark that night. The 
sky was bare of stars, the moon still 
lurked deep below the horizon. At 
eleven the economical municipality ex- 
tinguished the street lamps. There- 
after the streets were black as pitch. In 
Don Luis’ mansion all was bright and 
gay’ The windows blazed with light, 
and envious loungers saw obsequious 
servants passing across the squares il- 
lumined by the hanging electroliers 
within. 

But Don Luis was in his private 
room, dressing himself in the uniform 
of an intendente of rurales. Near his 
feet lay a bag containing certain tools. 
He smiled to himself very cheerfully, 
and whistled a snatch from “Nozze di 
Figaro” with great accuracy and sweet- 
ness. Below four men were assuming 
similar costumes, while four other men 
watched them with amazement and 
alarm. 

Every man of the force of rurales 
had been instructed to wear grass san- 
dals, footwear which enabled them to 
pass almost noiselessly along the 
streets. They commonly wore these on 
night duty, but never before had such 
a considerable force marched in them 
through the streets of the city. 

Presently the lights in the mansion 
were extinguished, and the bold stucco 
facade faded out into the gloom which 
brooded all around. Then a side door 
opened, and a nameless personage, in 
the uniform of an intendente walked 
quietly out, followed by a small column 
of his force. In the midst of this latter 
were four men, disaffected citizens of 
the republic, painfully left in doubt as 
to whether they were marching to glory 
or execution. 

The little column passed on its way, 
moving quietly, disturbing not even the 
lightest slumberer, and gradually drew 
near to the Calle Suarez. 

The residents of the English bank 
building comprised the manager—a 
stout young man, very pompous and 


therefore very easily hoodwinked—two 
servants, a man and a woman; and the 
bank messenger, a mestizo, who was 
very zealous and intensely stupid. The 
manager slept on the first floor; the 
two servants in the basement, the mes- 
senger in a room near the entrance to 
the ground floor. 

Arrived opposite the bank premises, 
the intendente told his men to form a 
cordon about the main entrance, and 
himself rang the bell which communi- 
cated with the bank messenger. 

After a short space of time, the mes- 
senger opened the great door cau- 
tiously, and peered out. In his left 
hand he held a repeating shotgun, in 
the right a lamp, which he raised to 
throw light upon the face of the man 
who rang. At sight of the uniform of 
the rurales, he assumed a less tense 
pose, and asked what was required of 
him at that hour of the night. 

The intendente, his sombrero pulled 
down over his brows, informed him 
that he must come a little distance from 
the door to speak upon an important 
matter; meanwhile the rurales would 
see that the place was guarded. This 
request had all the force of a com- 
mand. The messenger left his shotgun 
in the doorway, and followed the 
intendente. 

Still all was silent in the building. 
Another man, our good friend Don 
Luis, also in the uniform of an officer 
of rurales, took command. At a word 
from him, the four innocent lock- 
smiths entered the bank, carrying the 
tools of their craft. The four disaf- 
fected citizens followed perplexedly, 
and Don Luis brought up the rear. The 
silent force of armed men remained 
on guard outside. 

Don Luis seemed to know the bank 
intimately. He directed the locksmiths 
to the room where the safes were kept, 
and told them to set to work at once. 
He knew that they could not escape, 
with his armed cordon in waiting. Then 
he went upstairs, driving the citizens 
before him, and only paused on the 
landing outside the bank manager’s 
bedroom door. 

This opened in a moment. The man- 
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ager had heard the sounds of feet, and 
appeared in his pajamas, a heavy re- 
volver in his hand. 

“Stop, or I fire!’ 

Don Luis stepped forward. “It is 
I—the president,” he announced short- 
ly. “A force of armed rurales are 
guarding the door. This afternoon I 
received information that a number of 
men had secreted themselves in the 
bank house, with intent to commit a 
felony. For your bank’s security and 
the credit of the republic, the house 
must be searched from top to bottom, 
the criminals seized. Have you any 
top rooms which are unused? If so, 
señor, show them to us. With you and 
these four men we shall search. They 
cannot escape us.” 

“In this house!” The perspiration 
began to trickle down the manager’s 
face. “Good heavens!” he cried, mop- 
ping his face. “You’re not serious— 
you're joking? I can’t believe it. Why, 
the messenger sleeps below, and it is 
difficult——” 

. “No doubt,” said Don Luis, who was 
not disinclined to continue the conver- 
sation. He thought of his men work- 
ing below, and reflected that it was 
necessary to give them every chance. 
“Tt is always difficult, señor, to believe 
that which is unpalatable. I assure you 
that this affair is equally disagreeable 
to me. In my republic I would have 
every man honest; every man’s proper- 
ty safe and secure. But we waste time 
here. Let us search the upper floors.” 

Temporel, the manager, was very 
white; not from any lack of courage, 
but from a very definite realization of 
what this meant to him. 

“What shall we do?” he cried, trem- 
bling visibly with agitation. “Let us 
go downstairs first—they may have 
sacked the place already, eh?” 

“No, no!” cried Don Luis, laying a 
reassuring hand on the shoulder of the 
young nan. “The messenger sleeps be- 
low, as you have said, but he did not 
seem to have heard any suspicious 
sounds. In any case, a force of rurales 
is on guard. The men could not hope 
to escape. 


“That seems true,” said the young 


manager, steadying himself, his appeal- 
ing eyes fixed on Don Luis’ concerned 
face. “Well, let us go upstairs at once 
—you don’t know what this means to 
me. I was with the New York branch 
of this English banking house till re- 
cently, when I secured this managerial 
appointment, and I have a little girl 
waiting in New York 

He broke off to cover his face with 
his hands, the pistol falling to the floor. 
Then suddenly he stooped, picked up 
his weapon, and sprang toward the 
stairway. “Come on! We may get 
them yet.” 

“T trust we shall,” said the president, 
smiling gently at his retreating back, 
and motioning the four waiting men 
to follow Temporel. He himself also 
proceeded to ascend. : 

Below the four expert workmen 
were hurrying forward with their task. 
In addition to the tools found upon 
them at the time of their arrest, they 
had been supplied with an oxy-acety- 
lene blowpipe. Soon one safe door 
was open, and they set to work upon 
the next. 

The intendente, in the meanwhile, 
had sent the bank messenger away with 
a private message for General Mayoro, 
and returned to the bank with three 
chosen men, carrying gunny bags, in 


which they bestowed the contents of 


the first safe. The cavalry barracks lay 
a mile and a half from the town, and 
the intendente knew that the messenger 
could not deliver his message and re- 
turn in less than an hour—the general 
being a heavy sleeper, and not the 
sweetest tempered of men when incon- 
tinently awakened from his slumbers. 
The sacks, then, with their valuable 
burdens, were carried out through the 
main entrance of the bank, unseen or 
unnoticed by the cordon of rurales on 
the roadway. 

The second safe soon yielded to its 
masters. It contained some unnegotia- 
ble scrip, a number of bank notes, and, 
in a solid leather -jewel case, the tiara 
and necklet of diamonds so unwisely 
flaunted by the Doña Carboles. The 
intendente returned and emptied the 
second safe as he had the first, leaving 
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only the scrip, which was of no value 
to himself or his employer, and might 
enable the owners to set on foot cer- 
tain dangerous inquiries. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNHAPPY DUPE. 


While the men were working quietly 
below, Don Luis and his helpers had 
made an exhaustive search of the up- 
per rooms. Sounding walls, tapping 
the flooring, looking under and behind 
piles of paper, rubbish, and dismem- 
bered furniture, the time flew. Tem- 
porel was hopeful at first, then deject- 
ed. His impatience increased. Surely 
it would be better to look into the office 
of the bank itself to be certain that 
nothing had gone wrong. But the pres- 
ident held him; by argument, by ridi- 
cule, by appeals to his practical com- 
mon sense. The rurales were waiting 
outside in the street; the concealed 
criminals, if such there were, could not 
hope to break through the line. So he 
gained time, and waited for a prear- 
ranged signal. 

The intendente having secured the 
valuable contents of the safe, made his 
workmen pack up the oxy-acetylene 
plant, but directed them to leave the 
other tools scattered haphazard on the 
floor. Ther he led them back to the 
street. 

“Six of my men will escort you back 
to the president’s palacio,” he said to 
them privately, as they passed through 
the hall. “The men think you are new 
recruits. 
His Excellency intends to feast and re- 
ward you—sabe?” 

Having dismissed the men, under 
guard, he returned to the bank, and ran 
up the stairs, shouting as he went. 

“Excellency!” he cried. “The bank 
has been sacked. They have taken all 
—all. ‘Come quickly—Your Excel- 
lency !” 

Temporel heard the shout, dropped 
his pistol, and staggered up against the 
wall. “Then it’s ttue!” he groaned. 
“This is the end! I’m done for!” 

“Come, señor,” said Don Luis, in a 


Be silent, then, on your lives. 


kindly tone; “we must see what can be 
done.” As he spoke, the intendente 
rushed in upon them, his eyes staring, 
quick hands pantomiming horror. 
“Capos, calm yourself. What has hap- 
pened?” 

“The men must have forestalled us,” 
cried the other. “They must have 
sacked the bank while the messenger 
slept—two safes have been opened.” 

“Two—no more?” asked Temporel, 
in a broken, husky voice, dragging him- 
self forward. “Come with me!” 

He sprang forward with the energy 
of despair, and descended the stairs 
three steps at a time, his face twitching. 
The president, with the four men and 
the intendente, followed more leisurely. 

The scene in the safe room of the 
bank filled him with horror and dis- 
may. Yes, the place had been sacked— 
that was the right word. Of the con- 
tents of the two safes, nothing re- 
mained but the scrip. This was an end 
to his dreams of marrying the little girl 
who waited for him in New York. 
They had had such high hopes, these 
two—they had counted on so much. 
Temporel had been promoted, from 
cashier in the Manhattan branch, to be 
manager of the South American 
branch in Santa Malua, and they had 
seen in this step upward the fulfillment 
of all that they had wished for, and 
waited for so long. 

Temporel was no longer pompous of 
manner. The events of the past hour 
had broken—and made him. The idle 
habit of mind engendered by years of 
routine and regulations was shed from 
him in this moment of trial. 

Furiously they searched for traces of 
the criminals, but discovered none, ex- 
cept the tools which lay scattered on the 
floor. The president threw into his ef- 
forts such vigor and energy that Tem- 
porel was impressed.. That the great 
man should so labor to retrieve the mis- 
fortune touched him to a sense of grati- 
tude; more deeply felt because he 
knew that from this time forward he 
would find few friends to help him. 

The establishment of a foreign bank 
in Santa Malua had stirred up local 
prejudices. The ignorant residents had 
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seen in it some vague menace to their 
petty interests. From the bank direc- 
tors in England, he expected little. 
They were business men of a normal 
type—directors of a company which 
had to show good dividends. The loss 
of so much money, and of gems, de- 
posited for safety by a new and 
wealthy customer, was not a light mat- 
ter, nor would they regard it as such. 

“Your Excellency,” he said at last, 
sitting down on a high stool, “it’s no 
good. They must have got away be- 
fore your men came up.” 

“Do not lose hope,” said Don Luis, 
with an almost paternal air. He began 
to gather together the tools from the 
floor, and to place them in a bag which 
had lain disregarded under a desk. 
“These tools may help us to identify the 
criminals. I shall communicate with 
the chief of police, but in the mean- 
time I shall take charge of these 
Ah, here comes the messenger.” 

The man, hot, dusty, and frightened, 
flung into the room, and went straight 
“up to Temporel. 

“Señor, is it true?” 

“Tt is true,” said Temporel som- 
berly. “José, I fear you will lose your 
place over this.” 

The man wrung his hands. “Ay de 
mi—my place!” 

“But it will be easy for you to get 
another,” said the manager, looking at 
Don Luis, who was watching with an 


air of sympathetic good will. “With 
me it’s different—different 
The president moved forward. 


“Señor, I must wish you good night! 
In the morning we shall inquire further 
into this matter—Vamos, hombres.” 

He drove the four men before him 
from the room. The messenger lin- 
gered for a few moments, looking 
blankly at Temporel, who stared into 
vacancy with a set and ghastly smile. 
Then he retired to lock up the prem- 
ises. 

Temporel was alone. In the street 
outside, the rurales moved off. There 
was the sound of soft padding feet. 
Then stillness fell about the bank, the 
silence of quiet night. Behind Tem- 


porel the safes in the little room gaped, 
reproachful and accusing. 

He laid his flushed face upon his 
hands, and his shoulders shook. ‘The 
blood, flowing in a quickened stream 
from his heart, seemed to gather like a. 
flood, to submerge his brain, to beat 
like the loosened waters of a dam 
against the back of his eyes. It was 
like the shouting of waters, exultant 
and past restraint. 

He continued to sit there, hunched 
up, immobile. He was thinking of the 
things that had been, but might not be 
again. 

On the following morning, the semi- 
official morning paper El Mundo de- 
voted a half-column leader to a pane- 
gyric with regard to the president, after 
giving details of the bank outrage, and 
then going on to say: 

His Excellency was first on the scene of 
the dastardly outrage above referred to, lead- 
ing our brave rurales at the risk of his life, 
abandoning sleep, working nobly to protect 
and preserve the property of the English 
bankers. Long live His Excellency, a land- 
mark to other nations, a father to his de- 
voted and loving people. 


The president’s morning was spent in 
receiving callers—generals, colonels, 
the commander of th- cruiser Don Luis 
lying in the blue bay beyond the mole, 
sundry military small fry, with most of 
the notables of Santa Malua. They 
poured through the doors of the 
palacio in a congratulatory stream, 
commented volubly and _ spaciously 
upon His Excellency’s goodness, gra- 
ciousness, piety, valor; upon the large- 
ness of his heart, the catholicity of his 
sympathies. 

With Temporel it was, as he had 
said, different. He sat in his private 
room at the bank, out of earshot of the 
talkative clerks in the office, endeavor- 
ing to frame a cable message for his 
directors. With aching head and eyes 
red from lack of sleep, he worked on— 
writing, correcting, destroying succes- 
sive messages. At length he had fin- 
ished. The substance of the cable was 
in these words: 


Regret bank burgled. Cash lost, 10,000 
pounds. Also jewels, value 1,800 pounds, 
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property customer deposited. No arrests yet. 
Inquiries being made. 
He rang his bell, and a Spanish clerk, 
-a thin, yellow-faced man, with a sparse 
chin tuft, entered. 

“Marino,” said the manager, 
this cable off immediately.” 

Marino took the message and with- 
drew. Coming through the general 
office, he approached the desk of the 
cashier. 

“Senor Tempore! will not be allowed 
to remain here I am sure, Mistaire 
Peters,” he said softly. 

Peters, the cashier, looked up, and a 
light came into his eyes. “So, ho!” he 
thought to himself. “The managership 
may fall vacant soon! Why should not 
I be promoted?” 

He glanced at the cable message 
handed to him by Marino. “All right,” 
he said aloud, “I'll just count the words 

Poor devil! This affair will 
muddle him up a bit with the chiefs.” 

That morning the bank premises 
were invaded by a small army of 
rurales, policemen, and presidential 
emissaries. They interviewed Tem- 
porel at length, were shown over the 
building from top to bottom, took sol- 
emn measurements, made small notes in 
large notebooks, and generally com- 
ported themselves as inefficient detec- 
tives confronted with a mystery which 
they clearly realized was beyond their 
power to solve. 

When the last caller had gone, Tem- 
porel retired to his private room again, 
passing through the general office, his 
head up, his shoulders squared. 

“Bad business, sir,” said Peters, as 
he went by. 

The manager nodded, but did not re- 
ply. He was conscious of a certain new 
familiarity in his subordinate’s tone, 
and did not relish it. Intuitively he 
guessed at the man’s thoughts. But, 
once behind his private door, he rang 
the bell’ for José, the messenger, who 
came to him promptly. 

“You require me, señor.” 

“Yes, José. This is a very bad busi- 
ness. You understand that you are 
practically acting as watchman here. 
Last night, as you know, the bank was 


“send 


burgled. To enter, the men must have 
passed your door. Did you hear no 
suspicious sounds ?” 

José’s olive face went a dirty white. 

“No, sefior, I swear it.” 

“Strange—very strange,” said the 
manager, in an absent tone. “Tell me 
what occurred when the rurales arrived 
last night. You did not enter with the 
president?” 

José explained what had taken place, 
and added: “Señor, the intendente 
sent me to the cavalry barracks with a 
message for General Mayoro. I re- 
turned as soon as possible.” 

“Ah, did the message request the 
general to return with you?” 

“Señor, I cannot tell. It was a writ- 
ten message, and was handed to me in 
an envelope. The general said to me: 
‘Tell His Excellency I will send ten 
troopers.’ ” 

“That was all?” 

“Yes, señor.” The man hesitated, 
and went on timidly: “Does the señor 
believe that I shall lose my place here 
because of the ladrones having broken 
in while I slept?” 

Temporel shook his head regretfully, 
feeling that he was in like case, though 
he did not care to say so. “I cannot 
say. I believe it is very possible. I 
trust that the matter may not go any 
further, but at present it is impossible 
to forecast anything. You may go 
now, José. I will do what I can for 
you.” 

“Sefior, I thank you.” 

On the following morning the cable- 
gram arrived. Temporel scanned the 
flimsy slip, flung it from him, and grew 
gradually paler. He stood, stock-still, 
for a full minute, staring into space, 
silent, enraged, despairing. The cable 
informed him that the directors re- 
quested him to hand in his resignation. 
He had a twelve months’ agreement 
with them, and was to retain his post 
until the arrival of his successor—who 
would be sent from the London head- 
quarters of the firm. His salary for 
the forthc6ming year must serve in lieu 
of the usual notice. The word “resig- 
nation” was a mere mockery. 

“Curse them!’ cried Temporel, 
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smarting under the blow, “and those 
rufhans who have ruined me’’—he 
stopped, bit his lip, saw, in a sudden 
and complete vision, the girl who wait- 
ed for him. The oaths died upon his 
lips. There was surely something bet- 
ter than futile and childish swearing, 
some more manly way of meeting the 
crisis. 

He had two months before his suc- 
cessor would arrive. He would be in 
possession of a year’s salary. It was 
necessary that he should discover the 
bank robbers. If the local authorities 
could not succeed, he must. In the end, 
he would achieve his purpose, set him- 
self right with his directors, and ask to 
be reinstated. With this thought, he 
sat down to write a letter, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the cable, and inclosing a 
report of the robbery, with details re- 
garding the inquiries which had been 
set on foot. 

Then he got a sheet of private note 
paper, and began a letter to his fiancée, 
Cynthia Carvel. He wrote in a cheer- 
ful- strain, quite at variance with the 
gioomy mood which was on him, and 
passed lightly over the bank robbery as 
“a little case of theft at the office,” and 
expressed a hope that he might soon be 
able to send for her. 

The last paragraph gave him the 
most pain to write: 


My dearest girl, do not build too much on 
our early marriage. You see business has not 
come in rapidly yet—local prejudices must 
be overcome—and I shall not get the neces- 
sary rise until the branch is fairly estab- 
lished. 


He closed with contradictory hopes, 
endearing words, those little tender 
banalities which will endure when the 
most daring and forceful phrases shall 
have lost their meaning. Then he sealed 
and stamped the envelope, and went out 
to post it. 

Don Luis, in his palacio, was also 
busy. Before the darkness had given 
place to day, on the morning of the 
raid, ten troopers rode into the patio. 
They found, in the pleasant court, four 
men, gagged, bound, and strapped to 
the saddles of their horses. Don Luis’ 
secretary was there to give instruc- 


tions. These four men, daring and 
audacious criminals, he said, were to 
be conveyed to the fort at Puerto Pelos, 
and there kept in solitary confinement 
at the president’s pleasure. The troop- 
ers took their orders obediently. After 
all, it was no affair of theirs. 

At the same hour a letter was sent to 
the warden of the prison in Santa 
Malua, and ran as follows: 


My Very Excertent FRIEND: I have sub- 
jected the four criminals to a searching and _ 
thorough cross-examination, and regret that 
I made, in the first instance, a rash and hasty 
judgment, which may have seemed to reflect 
upon your discrimination. 

Contrary to my belief, they have failed to 
prove their innocence. In these circumstances 
I consider them deserving of the severest 
punishment, and have consigned them under 
escort to the fortress at Puerto Pelos. The 
tools found upon them at the time of their 
arrest I return to you for inclusion in the 
criminal museum. 

Accept, excellent friend, the assurance of 
my very deepest regards. 

Don Luts PARAJAL PESCATE, 

President of the Republic of Coquibe. 


These matters arranged, Don Luis 
settled himself again to enjoy life. At 
the hour when Temporel was writing 
to his distant Cynthia, the president 
was standing beside the Dofia Carmen- 
cita Pensol in the drawing-room of his 
residence, and listening gravely to the 
explanations of his private jeweler. 

“This tiara, Excellency, can be read- 
ily managed,” the man was saying. “I 
shall have the stones taken out, and 
mounted again after the design of 
which Your Excellency has done me 


the honor to approve—the necklet 
also.” 
“Bueno,” said Don Luis, pinching the 


ear of his inamorata, and smiling down 
into her face. “Go, then, and see that 
the work is done well and speedily.” 

When the jeweler had retired, Car- 
mencita went off into a delicious gurgle 
of laughter. 

“Luis, you are the most adorable 
man in the world!” 

“Without doubt, heart of my life,” 
said he, putting his hand on her shoul- 
der. “Until you have spent the money, 
and tired of your jewels, I shall remain 
so. After. 
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“And—well?” said she. 

“Well,” he said, smiling cynically, 
“who knows but some day even I—— 
Such things have happened, querida.” 

She stood up, and, putting an arm 
about his neck, kissed him. ‘With 
some women, yes—with me, no,” she 
said. 

The president still smiled: “You 
misunderstand me, sweet of my life. I 
was going to add that some day even I 
might tire of you.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAN OF SILENCE. 


Two days later Temporel met the 
president. 

In rather a gloomy humor he had 
left the bank, to take a walk on the 
Alameda, and, as he turned into the 
avenue from the plaza, Don Luis’ car- 
riage whirled round the corner. The 
president saw him, cried out to his 
coachman, and the big landau drew up. 
Temporel saw a beckoning hand, and, 
raising his hat, advanced to greet His 
Excellency. 

“Senor Temporel,’ said the latter, 
smiling sympathetically, “I am sorry 
that they have not advanced much into 
their investigation of that affair at your 
bank. As it seems, we were just too 
late in arriving. Accept my regrets, 
and, if you please, communicate them 
to the sefiores your directors.” 

“Thank you,” said Temporel. “Your 
Excellency is very kind. I have already 
communicated to my directors the fact 
that you took a personal interest in that 
unfortunate affair.” 

Don Luis bit his lip. Without in- 
tending it, the manager had struck the 
mark. ‘Well, well,” he said, recover- 
ing his composure. “We must not yet 
abandon hope. Some other time we 
shall talk of it. At the moment I have 
other business with you. Will you dine 
with me some night this week—say 
Friday ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” replied Tem- 
porel gratefully. “Delighted and hon- 
ored.” 

“T shall expect you, then, at eight 


o’clock. Now, adios. I have an ap- 
pointment with the minister of com- 
merce.” 

The carriage drove on. Temporel 
felt a new lightness of heart. He had 
some friends still. “What a good sort 
he is!” he was saying to himself, as he 
looked after the fast-disappearing car- 
riage. “Perhaps he might get me a 
place here, when I leave the bank. I 
must sound him on that point.” 

While he stood there, absorbed in the 
possibilities of this new idea, a slight, 
bearded man had approached, and was 
surveying him from the distance of a 
few paces. When the presidential car- 
riage had rolled out of sight, he came 
closer, and touched Temporel on the 
sleeve. The latter started, and turned. 

“What can I do for you, señor?” he 
asked. 

The slight man stared hard at him, 
nodded furiously, and pointed in the 
direction taken by the carriage. His 
face worked a little, like that of a man 
eagerly striving to express some idea, 
fut at a loss for a word. Temporel 
glanced at him perplexedly. 

“Sefior, it is evident that you do not 
speak English. That does not matter. 
I understand Spanish.” 

The man nodded, but continued to 
gesticulate. 

“Spanish—speak Spanish!’ said 
Temporel rather impatiently; “I can 
understand that.” 

But the man did not speak. He 
pulled a handful of coins from his 
pocket with his right hand, snatched 
them with the left, and placed them in 
his other pocket, pointing excitedly up 
the Alameda. 

Temporel shook his head. “No, I 
have no money to spare,” he said. 

The fellow flushed, making it clear 
that he was not a beggar. He repeated 
the pantomime without conveying any 
lucid idea of his meaning to the mys- 
tified New Yorker. He was conscious 
of that, perhaps, for he spun once upon 
his heels, and shook his head sorrow- 
fully. 

Temporel thrust his hands into his 
trousers’ pockets, and stared at him. 
“My dear fellow, I can’t understand 
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what you mean. If you have anything 
to say, please say it. I am not a quick 
hand at picking up sign language.” 

The other pointed first to himself, 
then to Temporel, and managed by an 
expressive look to indicate that he 
wished the New Yorker to accompany 
him. Temporel was in two minds. 
Perhaps the fellow had something to 
say; he seemed intensely anxious. Pos- 
sibly he understood neither English nor 
Spanish. On the other hand, it was 
possible that he was endeavoring to 
decoy Temporel into some criminal 
haunt, with some felonious intent. But 
curiosity prevailed over prudence. Tem- 
porel looked up and down the street, 
and nodded. 

“All right. 
you.” 

A look of intense satisfaction flitted 
across the man’s mobile face. He did 
not attempt to conceal his emotions, but 
smiled openly and approvingly. 

Leaving the corner of the Alameda, 
and skirting the palm-fringed inclosure 
in the center of the Gran’ Plaza, they 
walked quickly to the spot where the 
Calle Destina debouches into the 
square. The presidential residence 
stcod at this corner; the main facade 
fronting the square, the side running on 
the street. 

The man stopped there, and looked 
upward, tapping Temporel on the 
shoulder. 

“Well, what is it now?” 

The man again drew some money 
from his pocket, but this time varied 
the pantomime by feigning to place his 
money upon a window sill. That done, 
he stared expectantly, anxiously at his 
companion, his face a study in half-sick 
hope. 

Temporel shook his head. He could 
not understand, believed indeed that the 
man must be insane. Observing his ex- 
pression of doubt and amazement, the 
other redoubled his exertions. He al- 
most danced before Temporel, flinging 
out his arms, grimacing, endeavoring to 
explain by signs something inexplicable 
and vague. That, at least, was how it 
seemed to Temporel. Without wishing 
to appear impolite, he was anxious to 


Go on, and I will follow 


II 


leave the man, being now well aware 
‘that he would never understand what 
his companion tried so eagerly and so 
silently to express. 

“I am sorry,” he said, at length, “but 
Iam in a hurry. You must excuse me.” 

His companion looked at him mourn- 
fully, and, with a sudden, swift access 
of excitement, pulled at his sleeve. 
Temporel followed him. They passed 
down the Calle Destina, cut across a 
side street, and entered the Calle 
Suarez. Here they stopped near the 
bank; the man pointed at the building, 
and began vigorously to gesticulate. 
But Temporel’s patience had come to 
an end. He moved off a few paces, and 
prepared to resume his walk. Whether 
the man in normal circumstances 
would have endeavored to detain him is 
uncertain, for, at that moment, a` 
mounted rural came trotting down the 
street. 

He was still some fifty paces distant, 
when the man caught sight of him, and 
stood suddenly still, fixed, as it were, in 
making an excited gesture. His face 
became suddenly despondent. Then his 
arms fell to his sides, he left Temporel, 
and hurried quickly up the street. He 
went without ceremony, without a 
word, as if the appearanec of that soli- 
tary rural was the signal which set 
him in motion. 

Temporel looked after him wonder- 
ingly, but he soon forgot the incident. 
The sight of the bank building re- 
minded him sharply of the robbery 
which had dealt a deathblow to his 
hopes. He wondered anew how the 
criminals had contrived to insinuate 
themselves into the building without be- 
ing observed. He judged that it was 
impossible that they could have en- 
tered during the hours of daylight. At 
five o'clock, the doors were closed and 
bolted for the night. He now ap- 
proached the main entrance, and, for 
the twentieth time, closely scrutinized 
the massive iron door. 

There was not a scratch, not a mark 
to show how the entry had been made. 
As Temporel turned away disappoint- 
ed, the sound of hurrying feet startled 
him. 
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From the entrance to the Calle San- 
tander, a man came running. His face 
was flushed, dripping with perspiration. 
He ran like a man pursued, and Tem- 
porel now heard distantly the clatter of 
hoofs. 

The man ran straight toward him. 
He was the very fellow who had mys- 
tified and intrigued Temporel by his 
silent but persistent pantomiming. 

“What is it?” said the latter irritably, 
as the panting man came up to him. 
But something told him. He read it in 
the man’s eyes, in his despairing face, 
in the quick, hard breathing that told 
of hot pursuit. Even while he put the 
question, he was fumbling for his latch- 
key, found it, and turned it in the lock. 

“Inside, quick!” he said violently, as 
the door yielded to his hand. 

The man gave him a glance of 
thanks, sprang to the opening, and dis- 
appeared. Temporel shut the door, 
moved off a pace, and stood opposite 
the main entrance to the bank. 

He was standing there, watchful and 
expectant, when a mounted rural came 
galloping from the Calle Santander. 
Another appeared from the cross street. 
One wheeled to the right, and joined 
the other, and they came hastily up the 
street to the bank. 

“Sefior, you have seen a man run- 
ning?” one asked. 

“No,” said Temporel bluntly. He 
had yielded to the promptings of a 
primal instinct—the instinct which bids 
us shelter the hunted. But he was ask- 
ing himself if he had made a mistake. 
Had he been wise to shelter the man? 

“But he came this way, sefior!” pro- 
tested the second rural. 

“Possibly, but I am not looking for 
running men. What was he like?” 

“A slight man, and bearded, señor. 
We have orders to apprehend him on a 
charge of having broken into Your 
Honor’s bank.” 

Temporel started. For an instant he 
was tempted to say that the man they 
sought was at that moment behind his 
private door. Then came a doubting 
question: Why should a bank robber 
fly for protection to the bank itself? It 
was absurd. 


“I will let you know if I see such a 
man,” he said indifferently. “The 
scoundrel must be taken, of course. If 
he returns this way, I shall detain him.” 

They spurred on, with a jingle of sil- 
ver-mounted headstalls, their carbines 
pounding lightly in the leathern buck- 
ets. Temporel watched them for a mo- 
ment, then entered his private doorway, 
and opened the door. He proceeded 
cautiously up the stairs. 

He found the hunted man on the 
landing, crouching behind a curtain. 
He could see the dull steel of a knife 
blade half withdrawn from his belt. 
But at sight of his protector, he pushed 
back the weapon, and advanced with 
outstretched hands. _Temporel sur- 
veyed him dubiously, almost harshly. 

“Well, the rurales have passed. I 
told them a lie—I said that I had not 
seen you.” 

The man seized his hand, pressed it 
to his lips. His eager eyes shone with 
friendliness and gratitude. Still, he did 
not speak. 

“Are you dumb!” cried Temporel 
angrily. He felt that he had been’a 
fool. Even the man’s extiberant grati- 
tude could not drive away that idea. 
If this fellow had not been concerned 
in the bank robbery, what did he mean 
by that pantomime with the money he 


took from his pocket? Temporel 
flushed. 
“Why don’t you speak! They tell 


me you are suspected of breaking into 
this bank. Well, if that is true, you 
have ruined me—do you hear ?—ruined 
me! If I thought you had, Pd smash 
you where you stand—lI'd smash you!” 

He surprised himself by this mood of 
gusty anger which seemed to have 
sprung out of nothing. Something hot 
filled him, kindled like embers sud- 
denly blown upon by a strong wind. 
The memory of what had destroyed at 
a blow his career and his best hopes 
spurred him to an outburst of uncon- 
trollable anger. 

“Eh, did you?” he cried. “Won't 
you speak? I'll force it out of you! 
You followed me this evening with 
your foolery, but that didn’t matter— 
this does. It means everything to me.” 
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He grew incoherent, the words ran off 
his tongue, jostled, clipped of their ter- 
minations, in a mad race to surge upon 
this silent man. “Were you one of 
them? If I thought it; even thought 
it It was all one to you. You 
wanted money, and you took it. I was 
in charge, but you never thought what 
it would mean to me. You didn’t 
care 2 

The man looked disconcerted and 
dismayed. He put out his hands again, 
shook his head vigorously. 

Temporel gripped his shoulder. 
“You've got to tell me!’ If this were 
indeed one of the robbers, he might be 
able to recover some of the stolen mon- 
ey. Only three days had passed since 
the robbery. He shook the man vio- 


lently. “Yes, you’ve got to! TIl have 
it out of you, if I Won't you 
speak ?” 


The man had not attempted to strug- 
gle. He remained quiet, silent, pro- 
testing only with one expressive hand. 

The meaning of it all came suddenly 
to Temporel. That hot something 
seemed to chill suddenly within him, to 
die as a spark dies in a close place. He 
felt hopeless, listless, the reaction after 
those moments of intense nerve strain. 
The man was armed, yet he had not at- 
tempted to use his weapon. He was 
not the criminal—the idea was ridicu- 
lous. Temporel stared at him, repeated 
his former question, but now with new 
significance. 

“Are you dumb?” 

The man nodded affirmatively, his 
teeth showing in an apologetic and ex- 
planatory smile. He,put up a hand to 
his lips, tapped them, nodded once 
more. 

“Im sorry,’ Temporel stammered 
in English, seeing now the brutality of 
which he had been capable. His disap- 
pointment was like a blow. If this had 
been the man, he would have glutted his 
rage upon him. His hand had itched 
for a strangle grip, to force the robber 
down, to kneel upon him, crash his fist 
down upon the face of a man who had 
ruined him. As it was, he had only 
treated roughly a man who did not 
speak because he was dumb. He stared 


at him now, laughing discordantly. “I 
thought you would not speak—see? 
But how am I to get at what you want? 
Can you write?” 

The head was shaken mournfully. 

“Read, perhaps?” 

Again the mournful negation. It was 
likely enough. Those, in Coquibe, who 
suffered from physical disabilities, were 
left to bear their burdens alone. The 
people would have struck at a law 
which might seem to favor the weak 
at the expense of the strong. 

“At least, you can hear,” said Tem- 
porel slowly. “Well, then, the rurales 
are after you, Heaven knows why. 
Shall I conceal you here for a few 
days?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Then do you think you can slip out 
safely?” 

A vigorous nod. It was evident that 
he preferred to go. 

“Very well,” said Temporel. He-led 
the way to the front door. The dark 
had fallen suddenly; the street, from 
the absence of noise, seemed almost de- 
serted. 

“Ready ?” he asked. 

The man pressed his hand, and 
slipped past him. As Temporel stood 
looking in the direction taken by the 
fugitive, the stone paving emitted a 
shower of sparks, a horse’s hoofs clat- 
tered furiously, and mingled with the 
rush of a man’s running feet. The 
darkness opened in a fine wedge to a 
spurt of flame. The report of a pistol 
woke the slumbering echoes. Then 
came silence again—silence and the | 
dark. 

Had they laid a trap for the dumb 
man, hoping to catch him in the dark- 
ness? It seemed so. 

To-morrow Temporel might hear 
what had happened. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A.DANGEROUS CRIMINAL. 


Punctually at the hour of eight, on 
Friday evening, Temporel reached the 
president’s palacio, and was ushered 
into one of the smaller rooms, normally 
sacred, though Temporel did not know 
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it, to those light hours when Carmen- 
cita Pensol dined or supped with His 
Excellency. Covers were laid for two 
now, a fact which seemed to hint at a 
certain intimacy between himself and 
the great man. 

The president appeared. He spoke 
English easily and well. Extending his 
hand, he greeted Temporel with quiet 
amiability. 

“Ah, how do you do? Iam delighted 
that you are able to come. There are 
some matters I wished to talk over 
with you, in part relating to that un- 
fortunate affair at your bank—in part 
to yourself. Be seated, please. I shall 
ring.” 

Soup was served—an excellent, clear 
soup, such as Temporel had never be- 
fore tasted in Santa Malua. The gen- 
tle warmth acted like a stimulant. He 
glanced at the president gratefully. 

“Now, sefior,” said the latter, bend- 
ing a little forward, “there is something 
I wish to say, but find difficult. One 
does not like to intrude oneself upon 
the private affairs of another. But I 
wish to help you, and I cannot do so 
unless I know how -you stand.” 

Temporel flushed. 

“Well, Your Excellency, it is not 
pleasant to talk of one’s failures. But 
you are right, and you are very kind. 
That loss has damaged me. My direc- 
tors cannot afford to lose so much 
without visiting it upon some one.” 

The president tilted his plate for- 
ward. “Much? Oh, but it was some 
small sum they told me—ten or twelve 
thousand pounds—fifty thousand 
American dollars.” 

“That seems to me considerable.” 

“Ah! to a bank with, perhaps, mil- 
lions?” 

“Millions or no millions, they have 
asked me to hand in my resignation,” 
said Temporel ruefully. “My succes- 
sor is already on his way out here.” 

“Scandalous!” cried Don Luis, with 
some warmth, “to dismiss an honorable 
and efficient gentleman, because some 
ladrones stole a few pounds! Scan- 
dalous!”’ 

Temporel set his mouth hard. 


“I must not discuss my directors, 
however,” he said. 

“True,” said the president, with an 
approving look. “I admire your loyalty 
to those who have treated you so ill. 
But now, a question.” 

“T will answer it if I can.” 

“Well, how do you stand? When 
your successor arrives, will you take 
some other post, or shall you return to 
New York?” 

To New York! To see Cynthia, to 
confess what had happened, to receive 
the patronizing commiseration of her 
relatives, to be forgiven, perhaps, for a 
happening with which he had had noth- 
ing to do! That was unthinkable. He 
bit his lip at the thought of it. 

“Your Excellency, I shall stay here. 
I must find the men who robbed the 
bank. I shall never rest till they are 
found. I owe that to.myselfs I shall 
take any post that offers.” 

“Bravo!” cried Don Luis. “That is 
the spirit in which every man should 
meet undeserved misfortune. Now, as 
to the robbers. The police confess 
themselves baffled, the rurales have 
scoured the country for the criminals— 
in vain. Were I absolutely master, they 
should never rest until the men were 
found. But that is impossible. You 
know these ignorant prejudices. The 
deputies would say in Congress that I 
was spending the money, of the republic 
on behalf of a foreign company who 
had come to Santa Malua to compete 
with native Coquibians—you see. Sadly 
I regret it. The official inquiry into the 
affair must come to an end this week.” 

“Well,” said Temporel earnestly, “if 
the officials refuse to go on—I must. 
I'll spend my last cent, but I'll see those 
men in jail.” 

“Again, bravo!” said Don Luis, clap- 
ping his hands gently. “I wish you all 
success. Meanwhile you will need a 
post. In a month or two there will be 
one vacant in the office of the minister 
of commerce. Perhaps you will allow 
me to mention your name?” 

“Oh, Your Excelleney-—— 
porel began. 

Don Luis held up an arresting hand. 
“Not a word, I beg of you. But trust 


” Tem 
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me, I shall see to it. Now, again to the 
inquiry. If you wish to carry it on, 
you will be wise to engage some native 
expert in following clews, in tracing 
men—lI know of such a man, and shall 
gladly give you his name. He was once 
teniente in the rurales here, dismissed 
for some slight fault—he will not re- 
join the force.” 

“That is very good of you. I am 
prepared to pay him one hundred pesos 
a month, but he must be absolutely at 
my disposal, night and day.” 

“He will be delighted. His name is 
Pedro Barriga, his address Calle San- 
tander, Number Nine. I shall now give 
you some valuable information, which 
came into my hands only to-day. I en- 
deavored to get the police to act upon 
it, but without success. There is a man 
who lives, or used to live, in the town— 
a slight man with a beard.” He looked 
hard at Temporel. “He is dumb. If 
you can secure him, you will have se- 
cured the head of the gang. I believe 
it. He is a dangerous criminal. Well 
after dinner, I will write a note to Bar- 
riga, which you may take to him. I 
wish you good luck in your quest.” 

Temporel thanked him warmly. Was 
it really true that he had had the man 
in his hands, and had allowed him to 
slip through them? It was evident that 
the rural had not shot his man that 
night. But what audacity! To shelter 
from the police in the very bank which 
he had robbed! Temporel felt hot at 
the thought of it. 

Dinner over, Don Luis begged to be 
allowed to write. -He sat down at a 
little bureau in a corner, took up a pen, 
and wrote: 


BarricA: You will place yourself at the 
disposal of Señor Temporel. Do what he 
commands. You will receive a salary of one 
hundred pesos a month. Seventy-five pesos 
must be rendered to me each month here. 

Don Luts PARAJAL PESCATE. 


The president did not disdain small 
gains. He sealed up the envelope, and 
handed it to Temporel. 

“T am greatly obliged to Your Ex- 
cellency.” 

The president smiled. “It is nothing. 
I wish you success. But, in all you do, 


remember the dumb man. You will 
know him—slight, bearded, dumb— 
remember !” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SPY. 


If the teniente, now retired, recom- 
mended to Temporel by His Excellency, 
and the intendente, who commanded 
the rurales on the night of the bank 
robbery, were not one and the same 
person, it is certain that they were mar- 
velously alike. The resemblance was 
sufficiently striking to have impressed 
those who had seen the intendente. 
Temporel, even, had some distant rec- 
ollection of having seen the man be- 
fore, but not with sufficient definiteness 
to carry conviction. However, he vis- 
ited the house in the Calle Santander, 
and engaged the former officer of 
rurales at the figure he had named to 
Don Luis. 

Barriga seemed well pleased with the 
commission. He looked keen, alert, in- 
telligent. 

“You think we shall be able to lay 
our hands on those men?” Temporel 
asked rather anxiously, when they had 
talked the matter over. 

Barriga tugged at his fine mustache. 
“But, yes. I believe so. The police 
here are foolish fellows. They know 
nothing of the art of detection. If you 
show them a criminal, they can appre- 
hend him—beyond that nothing.” 

“What about the slight man who is 
dumb—do you agree with His Excel- 
lency ?” 

Barriga knew his cues. “Absolutely, 
señor. He is well known as a, des- 
perate man.” 

Temporel reflected. He had not told 
the president how he had sheltered the 
dumb man from the pursuing rurales. 
Would it not be advisable to mention 
the fact now? After all, Barriga was 
his paid assistant. So he explained 
how the man had come to him once at 
the bank, omitting the details with re- 
gard to his own part in the matter. 
Barriga’s eyes lighted up at this intelli- 
gence. 

“Ah, what a lost chance! If you had 
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only seized him, we should have no 
more trouble. But the superb audacity 
of the fellow! It makes one smile to 
think of it. Sefior, I have a plan. He 
may think that you do not know him in 
his real person. You were kind to him. 
He helped to rob your bank once; he 
may again. He will, perhaps, come to 
you, ask for shelter—and then: a 

“Let him” cried Temporel, with 
sparkling eyes. “I hope he does. If he 
comes to my house, I'll detain him on 
some pretext, and phone you.” 

“My house is not connected with the 
telephone,” said Barriga, “but you 
could ring up the chief of police. He 

wonld send men instantly. Of course, 
he may not come again to you, señor, 
but I shall look for him very thor- 
oughly. Between us—ah!” 

“We shall do the trick,’ said Tem- 
porel, shaking his hand. “Good; get 
to work to-morrow, and let me have a 
short report every evening. If you 
want a*small amount in advance for ex- 
penses, I shall be glad to let you have 
aS 

Barriga seemed to ponder. “Twenty 
pesos will be enough for the present,” 
he said slowly. “I do not wish to waste 
money. Well, adios, señor. I shall re- 
port to-morrow.’ 

Temporel was sitting that evening in 
his room on the first floor. He was 
reading a novel in a desultory way, and 
smoking a cigarette. Nine had just 
struck, when something tinkled on the 
glass of the window behind him. He 
turned in his chair, waited and won- 
dered. What was it? It came again, a 
sharp tinkle as if something thrown up 
from, the street below had rebounded 
from the glass. 

The repetition of the sound threw 
Temporel into a fever of excitement. 
His eyes shone with a dry, hard light, 
his mouth contracted, the lips meeting 
in a venomous line. He crossed the 
room at a bound,.and flung up the 
shade. f 

Then he started back with an excla- 
mation. Some one was crouching on 
the narrow iron balcony that projected 
over the street! 

As he advanced to the window, the 


crouching figure rose, and the light 
from within the room streamed out 
upon his face. It was the dumb man. 

Tempore! felt a thrill of satisfac- 
tion. At last!: The man of his own 
accord had ventured into the trap. In 
a few minutes the jaws would close 
upon him. He undid the fastenings of 
the window, and pushed it open. 

“Come in quickly!’ he said, in a soft 
voice. “Hurry!” 

A moment, and the man stepped into 
the room, and confronted Temporel. 
But a very different Temporel was 
waiting for him now. Behind the soft 
smile, the appearance of welcome, the 
New Yorker hid a devouring rage. 

“So you have come again, have you?” 
he said huskily. 

The man nodded, and began a rapid 
pantomime. He seemed uneasy, but 
anxious as before to explain something. 
Once he looked back swiftly at the 
window, as if he expected to see some 
one enter. 

“You come unexpectedly,” said Tem- 
porel, choking down his anger. “Still 
I am glad to see you—very glad. Will 
you excuse me for a moment? I for- 
got some letters, and left them in my 
room.” 

The man sighed acquiescence. Tem- 
porel left the room, and went to the 
telephone below. He rang up the chief 
of police, and waited for an answering 


voice. It came at last. 
“This is Temporel—the English 
bank!” he said quickly. “The dumb 


man you are looking for is here in my 
room. Send your men. I can hold him 
till they arrive. Hustle.” 

He replaced the receiver, and re- 
turned to the sitting room, stopping for 
a moment in his bedroom to thrust a 
revolver in his pocket. The dumb man 
was standing near the window, peering 
out into the darkness. He turned 
quickly. 

“You are afraid of them—afraid of 
the rurales?” asked Temporel, in a 
conversational tone. He motioned the 
man to be seated, and himself dropped 
into an easy-chair. “You think they 
may come here?” 

The stranger nodded, keeping his 
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right hand hidden in his waist belt. 
The manager watched him closely. 
What a callous brute the fellow was! 
No nerves—absolutely none. He could 
sit there, facing the man he had ruined, 
smiling in a friendly way, asking 
mutely for protection against the law— 
begging it of the man who restrained 
himself with difficulty from flying at his 
throat. Temporel thought of Cynthia, 
and his mood grew blacker. He sat a 
little forward in his chair, his legs 
crossed. The hard angle of the pistol 
in his pocket pressed upon his thigh. 

“You have been in the bank before?” 

The man nodded. His face indicated 
perplexity. He was searching in his 
mind for a gesture which would ex- 
press~explain. His volatile panto- 
miming had conveyed nothing to the 
manager. His eyes clouded with dis- 
appointment. 

“But I was not here then,’ Temporel 
went on, staring at him fixedly. “You 
had it all to yourself.” 

The dumb man shook his head, striv- 

-ing to catch his meaning. He became 
suddenly energetic, rose from his chair, 
and advanced upon the manager. Tem- 
porel thrust a hand into his pocket, felt 
it grip upon his weapon, and waited 
breathlessly. 

But the other made no menacing 
movement. He touched Temporel with 
outstretched finger, pointed downward, 
then turned a little and indicated the 
distant plaza—a gesture which was 
quite meaningless to Temporel. 

The manager was listening for the 
sounds of the coming of the rurales. 
He strained his ears, smiling still, ex- 
pectant, tense, full of a somber gratifi- 
cation. 

There came at last the distant clatter 
of hoofs. He rose frcm his chair, and 
moved it, hoping to cover by that grat- 
ing noise the noise of the approaching 
men. But the dumb man was listen- 
ing, too. He- glanced at Temporel. 
The sound came nearer, and he started 
toward the window, drawing a knife 
from his belt. The manager no longer 
smiled. His face was dark with pas- 
sion, his lips tightly set together. With 
a fae movement, he drew his pistol. 

2 


“No, you don’t! It’s my turn now,” 
he said loudly. “I'll shoot you down if 
you attempt to escape, Ive got you.” 

The man wheeled upon him; sur- 
prise, dismay, perplexity showing upon 
his white face. He advanced a pace, 
but the sight of the leveled revolver 
checked him. The clatter of hoofs was 
in the street now. He threw out his 
hands with a gesture of despair. 

“Yes, keep your hands up. That’s 
right. The moment they go toward 
your belt, things are going to happen— 
understand? The rurales are below to 
take you. It will do you no good to 
struggle. You may as well give in.” 

The man sank into a chair. It was as 
if he realized the utter futility of en- 
deavoring to explain. Dumb, he could 
not express anything. The brutal irony 
of the thing crushed him. He did not 
blame Temporel. He had done his best; 
now he gave up. The rurales were 
knocking at the door. 

“Come along,” said Temporel, tak- 
ing his reading lamp in his left hand. 
“We must go down to them since the 
door is locked. But, one moment—if 
you tell me where the money is, I can 
let you off yet. You don’t deserve it, 
you callous scoundrel, but for the sake 
of—of some one Quick, where 
did you hide the money?” 

The dumb men laughed bitterly at 
him, and Temporel saw his mistake. 
How could the man tell him? 

“Come, then. Walk before me.” 

In this order they crossed the room 
and descended the stairs. In the hall 
below, Temporel placed the lamp on a 
bracket, and fumbled for his key. The 
door swung back, and he saw Barriga’s 
face in the stream of lamplight; behind 
him the grinning faces of four rurales. 
For an instant-he felt a wave of pity. 

“Here he is,” he said shortly. “Take 
him away, Barriga. No doubt you will 
discover the names of his associates— 
but he is dumb! I seem always to for- 
get that. Never mind; you may get 
him to point out their whereabouts.” 

Barriga took the man by the shoul- 
der. The rurales closed round. “Cer- 
tainly, sefior, we shall find out much. 
Leave him to us. We shall take him 
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immediately to the jail, and in the 
morning I shall call upon you to re- 
port.” 

“Well, go quickly,” said the manager, 
wiping his forehead. The dumb man 
was looking into his face reproach- 
fully, wearily. He must be a consum- 
mate actor, thought Temporel, who 
was sick of the business. Despite the 
facts, he felt that his action savored 
somewhat of treachery. He had a 
thankless part to play. 

“Good night, then,” he said, half 
turning indoors. “Come in the morn- 
ing. I am tired now. You can inform 
the president of what has been done.” 

“Bueno,” said Barriga. “But one 
word, señor. Do not speak of this out- 
side. If this fellow’s companions get 
wind of it, they will fly the country. If 
we keep silent, we may lay hands on 
them.” 


Barriga called upon Temporel in the 
morning, and was shown into his pri- 
vate room. 

The manager thrust aside a mass of 
letters and papers, and bade him be 
seated. 

“Well, you got him safely away. 
What news? Do you think he will dis- 
close anything of importance?” 

Barriga looked doubtful. “As you 
observed, sefior, the man is dumb. 
That makes it difficult for us to ques- 
tion him. He expresses something with 
his hands, but what it means we cannot 
understand. We gave him a paper and 
a pencil, but it appears that he cannot 
write. So, at dawn, before the towns- 
people were awake, we took him under 
guard into the city, and ordered him to 
point out where his comrades lived. 
But no. He would not. He shook his 
head. He was obstinate.” 

Temporel whistled. “He doesn’t 
seem to be much good to us, then.” 

“Ah, well. At least we have secured 
the leader of the gang.” 

“Yes, of course. But I don’t care 
about that. My directors will not find 
any satisfaction in that news. I want 
to recover the stolen money and the 
jewels. The Doña Carboles was in 
with me here the other day, and kicking 


up a fuss. She has drawn her account, 
and the bank has lost a good customer. 
I want to lay hands on the money.” 

“Naturally, but that will take time. 
I have a plan now.” 

Temporel loked up. ‘What is it?” 

“The dumb man has a daughter liv- 
ing in the town. They had a small 
house in a street near the port. I shall 
go there as a lodger, and by watching 
may discover the man’s associates.” 

“A daughter, has he? Yes, she might 
know the gang, if nothing more. I 
think that is a good idea. Listen. TII 
give you a- check now for two hun- 
dred pesos, and you can cash it as you 
go through. That will be for expenses, 
apart from your monthly salary. Bribe 
any one who may be useful, and come 
to me for funds if you run short. This 
means a lot to me. Don’t spare ex- 
pense.” 

Barriga smiled slightly. This was an 
affair after his own mind. 

“Yes, that is the right way; in a 
short time I may be able to discover all. 
T am on the track.” 

Temporel smiled., “You're going the 
right way about it certainly. The po- 
lice they put on the case were a lot of 
fools.” ; 


CHAPTER VI. 
JUANNA SERRANO. 


Hardly had Barriga departed with his 
check when another visitor was ushered 
in—a. lady draped from head to foot in 
a long, black mantua, which effectually 
concealed the style and quality of her 
clothing. A lacy mantilla covered her 
hair, and framed with soft suitable- ` 
ness a face that was charmingly regu- 
lar of feature. But she did not walk 
with the mincing gait of the delicately 
nurtured Spanish woman; she had 
rather the gait of the peasant, easy, 
supple, and unconstrained. 

Temporel rose, and. offered her a 
chair. She refused to sit, and it was 
obvious from her manner that she was 
much agitated—almost to the verge of 
tears. 

“Señor, ’ave you see ’eem?” she be- 
gan timidly. 
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Temporel raised his eyebrows. “If 
you will speak Spanish, señorita, I shall 
understand you better, and you will not 
find it so difficult. You were asking me 
if I had seen somebody—who?” 

“My father,” she said rapidly. 

“Tt is just possible that I may have 
seen him,” he replied. “But, so far, 
you have not told me his name.” 

“You might not know it, señor. But 
if you have seen my father you will 
know him. He is dumb!” 

Temporel suddenly sat down. So 
this was the daughter Barriga had 
spoken of—the possible associate of the 
gang! He was astounded, and uncon- 
vinced. Why of all men should she 
come to him to ask regarding the dumb 
man? His face set coldly. At least, 
she could not now appeal to his sympa- 
thies. 

“T have certainly seen a dumb man,” 
he said, speaking very deliberately. “He 
was here last night.” 

She clasped her hands. “Ah, then 
he is here. I can speak to him.” 

“No, señorita,” he returned sternly. 
“The man you speak of was found last 
night by me crouching on my balcony.” 

The girl went white, and took a step 
toward him. It was evident that some 
painful emotion was tearing at her 
heart. Then she stammered out: 
` “Some one told me that my father had 
been here, but on your balcony, sefior, 
it is impossible.” 

“It is true. In the circumstances, I 
had no option but to send for the 
police.” 

The girl uttered a sharp cry, and fell 
back a little, her hand upraised in a 
gesture of horror. «The police! Oh, 
sefior, you have been cruel! He is 
dumb, and you s 

Temporel frowned. “In my place 
what would you have done? This is a 
bank. Much money was stolen here re- 
cently. No doubt you have heard of it. 
But the matter goes further than that.” 

“Madre santisima! How?” 

“When the rurales came they told me 
that your—that the dumb man had 
been concerned in the robbery from 
this bank.” 

_ The girl advanced and clutched him 


by the arm. “Oh, that is not true! He 
would not touch a peso belonging to 
any one. He was dumb, sefor, and 
harmless to all. What have you done?” 

She was putting Temporel in the 
wrong, and his nerves, lately sharpened 
to a knife edge, prompted an irritable 
reply. 

“Nonsense. I tell you I found him 
on my balcony last night. And the 
rurales recognized him at once. Listen, 
señorita. I do not wish to hurt you. I 
speak the truth. A few days ago— 
the evening before last—he came to me 
for protection from a rural who was 
pursuing him. At that time I did not 
know what he had done. I let him in 
by my private door until the man had 
passed. But what was I to think when 
I found him yesterday outside the 
window ?” 

The girl looked at him thoughtfully. 
She was weighing the matter, and real- 
ized that he was speaking the truth. 

“Forgive me, señor, I did not know. 
Ah, it is a plot. Always the rurales! 
Once we had a large rancho near Mata- 


-moro. The rurales drove us from that. 


We went to Ichirota, and purchased a 
pulperia. The rurales came again, and 
we had to leave the place. My father 
could say nothing. Oh, it was so sad, 
for he cannot speak. But this, too, is 
the rurales—why will they not leave us 
alone?” 

Temporel had a theory to account for 
this, but did not mention it from mo- 
tives of delicacy. Evidently the girl 
did not know her father’s real profes- 
sion; she imagined him an innocent 
harshly treated by some unjust law. 
Perhaps it would be better to leave her 
illusion undisturbed. 

“Well, sefiorita, if your father has 
been wronged, at least it is not my fault. 
The circumstances were suspicious, and 
then the rurales recognized him.” 

She released his arm. “Ah, sefior, I 
believe that you did not wish to do him 
harm, and I cannot understand why he 
should climb to your balcony. It is all 
so terrible. Where have they taken 
him?” 

“To the jail, I believe,’ said Tem- 
porel, biting his lip. 
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Observing her as she stood there, he 
formed a more favorable opinion. 
There was a certain childish and almost 
pathetic innocence about her which 
moved him not a little. But what he 
had.to do in the matter puzzled him. 
With the best will in the world, he 
could not release her father, nor could 
he convince himself that the dumb man 
was the harmless individual his daugh- 
ter believed him to be. 

“Can you not do something, señor ?” 
she asked helplessly. 

“What? Iam in a difficult position. 
I owe a duty.to the bank. I cannot ex- 
ercise clemency since the stolen money 
did not belong to me.” 

She flushed up. “But he did not 
steal it!” she cried. 

“Well, that has to be proved. Where 
was your father on the night of the 
bank robbery, sefiorita—at home?” 

“No, sefior, he was not at home. I 
do not know where he was.” 


Temporel shrugged. “You see? 
Well, he will stand his trial.” 
She shook her head indignantly. 


“Sefior, there will be no trial. I know 
it. It is that they have some -spite 
against him—the government. He 
would never tell me, but I know there 
is something. Here many men are put 
in prison, and of some of them we do 
not hear again.” 

Temporel listened gravely. “Sefiorita, 
I will see that your father stands his 
trial. Though he is charged with rob- 
bing this bank, I shall see that the mat- 
ter is thoroughly sifted.” 

She made a gesture of doubt and per- 
plexity. “You are more than kind, 
sefior; you are just. For me, I can do 
nothing. My voice would not be heard. 
Ah, you are new to this-place, you do 
not understand. But I trust you.” 

Temporel bowed. “Thank you. Try 
to wait patiently. I will let you know 
how the affair proceeds. Give me your 
name and address?” 

“Juanna Serrano, sefior. I live in the 
Calle De Los Vapores, Number Five.” 

“Thank you. I will write if I have 
any news. Now, señorita, if you will 
excuse me, I have some work to do.” 

Temporel rang up the office of the 


chief of police when the girl had left 
him. He asked if Barriga could be 
found readily. By some stroke of for- 
tune, it appeared that Barriga was at 
that moment visiting the chief. Tem- 
porel could speak to him at once. 

“Sefior, you wish to speak to me?” 
the voice came over the wire. 

“That you, Barriga ?—yes. You re- 
member we arranged a plan. You 
were, if possible, to find lodgings in the 
house of the dumb man. I want to 
countermand that. You can proceed 
with the other part of the investiga- 
tion.” 

“But, señor > 

“You heard what I said? I’ve made 
up my mind By the way, when 
will the trial come on?” 

There was a pause. “In a month or 
two, señor. We do not wish to alarm 
the others, you see. If they hear that 
the man has been taken, they will scat- 
ter at once.” 

“T see. That seems sensible enough. 
But there will be a trial, won’t there? 
No flimflam about it?” 

“But of course.” 

“T want to see justice done. What- 
ever the man may be usually, I am only 
concerned with him over the robbery 
here.” 

Barriga replied softly: “You may 
rest assured that all will be done in 
proper form. Wait, sefior, and I will 
ask the chief of police.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
the voice came again. 

“The trial is provisionally fixed for 
tle twenty-ninth of next month.” Tem- 
poe! felt relieved. “Right. Thats- 
all. 


? 


CHAPTER VII. 
WAITING. 


A month had passed, and still the in- 
quiry into the bank robbery had proved 
futile. Barriga drew his salary, took 
his expenses, was here, there, and 
everywhere, zealous, energetic, and per- 
sistent. He brought a regular daily re- 
port to Temporel, records of his doings, 
notes of the people he had met, and 
who seemed to him to have some con- _ 
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nection with the case. But there was 
nothing definite, nothing which threw 
any clear light upon the affair. The fel- 
low came so often, with his smooth re- 
` ports, his futile and ineffective theories 
that Temporel looked upon him with 
growing gloom, seeing in him a crea- 
ture which preyed upon his vitals, upon 
his brain. Always polite, yielding, tact- 
ful, he filled Temporel with a sense of 
nausea as real as it was inexplicable. 

Barriga himself got to see that, but 
it failed to disturb his placid and un- 
ruffled surface. Such was his good 
will that he once suggested that the 
inquiry should be abandoned, and by 
this drove Temporel to the other ex- 
treme. 

“Give it up?’ cried the manager, 
striking the desk with his hand. “PI 
never give it up. I'll lose every cent. 
TIl strip myself, but I'll put my hands 
on them.” His eyes blazed. 

“As you please, señor,” said the 
other, shrugging, “but we have little 
time left, only a few days.” 

Temporel sprang up. “Oh, youre 
going to give it up on your own ac- 
count, are you? First the police, then 
you ~ 

“Pardon,” Barriga interrupted, “I do 
not do so. But the trial of that man, 
Serrano, will take place in a few days.” 

Temporel sank into his seat. He 
looked savagely about him. The strain 
of the last month had told upon him. 
His temper was short now, his face 
was usually set in a frown. He was 
not so careful of his dress—sure signs 
of a certain deterioration. 

“Tt must be put off—d’ye hear! 
Those infernal police are always get- 
ting in my way. You go to the chief 
and ask him about it.” 

Barriga made a gesture. 
is not my fault——” 

“Señor, I don’t care a continental 
whose fault it is.” 

“Well, you know how the country is 
administered—bribes—always bribes! 
If you wish to get anything done, you 
must always hold out money in your 
palm. Even the chief of police ——” 

Temporel sneered. “Don’t I know! 
Youve done your part. I wonder how 


“Sefior, it 


much of my monéy has gone in bribes 
lately. Well, it doesn’t count much, 
anyway.” He took out a check book, 
and scribbled savagely: “I’m beggared 
one way or another. Now get out. 
Don’t let me see you again until you 
can tell me the trial is postponed.” 

When Barriga had gone, Temporel 
sank his face in his hands. He sat mo- 
tionless, thinking—thinking. Cynthia, 
the dumb man, Juanna, Barriga always 
polite and zealous, passed in procession 
through his tired brain, smiling, im- 
ploring, pleading, suggesting. 

At this rate his money would soon 
be gone. But what did it all matter? 
All his hopes lay in the inquiry, and 
that seemed more profitless than any 
other thing. In this welter of thought 
the figure of the president came up. 
He had promised to secure him some 
post. Why not go to him now, and re- 
mind him of his promise? It was close 
upon the time for shutting the bank. 

Temporel got up, and went to his 
rooms above. On his way he turned in 
at the sitting room, and, crossing to the 
sideboard, took up a decanter. He was 
no tippler this man. A short time ago 
he rarely touched spirits. Now, he 
filled a liqueur glass to the brim with 
brandy, drained it, and filled another. 
He looked at- himself in the mirror, and 
observed vacantly that he had not 
shaved that morning. 

He went up to his room, and began 
to strop his razor. Lathering his face 
then, he commenced to shave. He cut 
himself several times, and appeared all 
at sea. Thereafter he dressed to go out. 

Don Luis was sitting with the Dona 
Carmencita Pensol when the manager’s 
card was brought to him. The lady 
looked wp, smiled, and rubbed one fin- 
ger meditatively. Upon it a large bril- 
liant shone in a fine gold ring. She was 
lolling back on a settee covered with 
gold brocade. 

“Oh, that tiresome fellow!” cried the 
president, with some irritation. 

“They are all tiresome,” said she, 
laughing, “save and except you, my 
adorable Luis. Who is it?” 

“That American from the bank,” 
said he. 
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“The English bank—I had forgotten. 
There was a robbery there some time 
ago.” 

“There was, chiquita,” said the presi- 
dent, smiling. 

The Dofia Carmencita laughed again. 
“Sad, was it not?” 

Don Luis turned to go. “Well, I 
must see this person. Wait for me 
here.” 

He descended leisurely to the room 
where Temporel awaited him. 

“Well, sefior, how goes the inquiry? 
And for yourself, you are well, eh?” 

“Thanks, Your Excellency. As for 
the inquiry, nothing has come of it so 
far. I came to remind you of a 

romise.” 

“And that, my good friend?” 

“My successor will soon be here. If 
T cannot recover the stolen money, I 
must go. Your Excellency was kind 
enough to promise me a post in the 
ministry of commerce. I am still in the 
service of the bank, but I must make 
my arrangements.” 

The president was sympathetic. “I 
am sorry, very sorry, señor. I cannot 
think that your directors have acted 
wisely. They are not polite men. My 
government has received from them 
some rude letters. That, however, is 
not your fault. I have always found 
you tactful and discreet. As to this 
post, I fear we shall have some diffi- 
culty. These local prejudices are hard 
to overcome—we talked of that before. 
I have spoken to the minister of com- 
merce, but had the greatest difficulty in 
making him see eye to eye with me. 
Now he is on our side, but the battle is 
not yet won. There are old men to be 
propitiated, young men to be talked 
out. Assure yourself that I am doing 
my best.” 

Temporel’s spirits sank. 
possible I may not 

“Everything is possible in a country 
like this. *Do not build on it too muth. 
I have power, but even I am not om- 
nipotent.” 

“Your Excellency is very kind—I 
hear that the trial of Serrano is to be 
postponed.” 

The president’s face grew suddenly, 


“Then it is 


He looked down, and seemed to 
ponder. “Señor,” he said, at length, 
“there will be no trial. The man is 
dead. He committed suicide in prison 
yesterday.” 

Temporel gasped. “I never heard— 
that is terrible! You are sure of it?” 

“Perfectly. It was an unfortunate 


grave. 


occurrence. He was buried at once.” 
Temporel thought of the man’s 
daughter. It would be sad news for 


her. She had always thought her fa- 
ther innocent. 

“T presume he divulged nothing?” 

“Nothing, sefior.” 

Temporel took up his hat. “I shall 
not detain Your Excellency. I have 
some work to do. I shall be obliged if 
you will let me know again regarding 
that post.” 

“Certainly.. I am glad you called. 
My memory is not good. Sometimes it 
needs to be stirred up. Yes, I am glad 
you called.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SUCCESSOR, 


Another month had passed, and still 
the mystery remained unsolved. Tem- 
porel was reckless now. His successor 
was due to arrive in a few days; his 
cash balance had reached a very low 
ebb, owing to the constant drain upon 
it by the energetic Barriga. 

Once he thought of going home, but 
that idea was soon put aside. To go 
home, a broken and disappointed man, 
with no money, few friends, to be re- 
minded of what he had been, of what 
he had lost; to be politely but inevita- 
bly blamed for what had occurred. 
Never! He had tasted the bitterness 
of defeat, but he did not intend to re- 
turn to be the mock of his enemies, and 
his detractors. 

Cynthia would sympathize with him. 
He knew that. But even her sympathy 
would have been as gall to his wounded 
spirit. 

The decanter was frequently on his 
desk now; from it he drew a momen- 
tary inspiration, a fragmentary com- 
fort. The clerks, in his absence, looked 
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at óne another, lifted mocking little fin- 
gers in a pantomime of drinking.- So 
far he looked little the worse. His 
slight tendency to stoutness had gone, 
so that he looked a younger man; his 
face retained its pink freshnes, but he 
took less care of his dress. He would 
appear in the bank unshaven, his tie 
roughly arranged, his feet thrust into 
carpet slippers, which flopped absurdly 
asshe moved about the bank. 

Now and then there would come a 
letter from Cynthia—hopeful and lov- 
ing letters, which made him feel as if 
some hard thing was pressing on his 
heart. The next day he would be 
shaven, spruce, clear-eyed, stern. He 
would sit down to write to her, at first 
fired with the idea of confessing. his 
deterioration, and promising to front 
his difficulties like a man. That would 
pass. He would write the same vague 
expressions of hopefulness—then he 
would halt and hesitate, wonder what 
to say; end by going upstairs for the 
decanter. 

Once he had visited Juanna Serrano 
in the Calle De Los Vapores. He had 
written her of her father’s suicide. She 
was still mourning, and at first, in her 
grief, disposed to number Temporel 
among her father’s betrayers. But his 
sympathy was so sincere and open that 
she was easily convinced of the blame- 
less part he had played. 

She had written an appeal to the 
president, and had been answered by a 
letter from his secretary, expressing 
sympathy, but pointing out that her fa- 
ther had inferentially condemned him- 
self by committing suicide before his 
trial. 

Juanna had a small yearly income, 
to which she had fallen heir on her 
father’s death, and of late she had paid 
an old woman to live in the house as a 
species of duenna. 

Temporel felt sorry for her. They 
had both experienced misfortune. Both 
looked to the future with despair. 

Then came the day when Temporel’s 
successor arrived from England. That 
morning Temporel had been drinking. 
He bullied Peters, swore volubly at the 
clerks—and he was normally a clean- 


lipped man—he was working himself 
into a fit of rage. Chagrin, disappoint- 
ment, the fumes of the liquor had 
mounted to his brain. 

Hardacre, his successor, was the 
beau ideal of a bank manager. De- 
spite the fact that he was now on trop- 
ical soil, he alighted from the train 
frock-coated, silk-hatted, wearing 
patent boots with gray suède spats. He 
carried a small black bag in his hand. 
From the station he was driven direct 
to the bank. 

Approaching the cashier, he an- 
nounced himself. 

“Mr. Temporel is in, I suppose,” he 
said, in a clear and rather musical 
voice. “I should like to see him.” 

Peters got up from his seat. “How 
do you do, sir? Yes, Mr. Temporel is 
in. Will you come this way?” He 
held a hand to his lips, and added in a 
confidential undertone: 

_ “Just about time you came, sir. He 
is not 2 

Hardacre drew himself up. This 
man must go as soon as possible. “I 
beg that you will not address to me any 
observations reflecting on the conduct 
or person of your manager,’ he said 
coldly. “You understand that? Good! 
Now show me in to Mr. Temporel.” 

Peters restrained his anger with an 
effort. The Englishman was putting 
on side very early, he thought. “Very 
good, sir—I beg your pardon,” he said, 
leading the way to the private office. 

Hardacre was coldly conscious of his 
air of familiarity. Was Temporel a 
man of the same kidney, he wondered! 
The sight of the latter’s office con- 
firmed him in that view. It was un- 
tidy, littered with papers and cigar 
ends. A decanter stood at the man- 
ager’s elbow. 

Temporel got up slowly from his 
seat, his face flushed, his speech un- 
steady. 

“My name is Hardacre,” said the 
newcomer, wondering if he ought to 
shake hands. “As you are aware, I 
have been appointed to the manager- 
ship of the bank. I am sorry.” 

Temporel pointed a finger at Peters, 
who was lingering interestedly in the 
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background. 
out of this. Get out!” 

Peters vanished. Hardacre raised 
his eyebrows. Temporel turned to him 
with a foolish smile. 

“You're Hardacre, eh? All right. 
Tve no objection in the world. Have 
a drink, old man—Hardacre?” He 
balanced the decanter in his fingers. 
“Why not? Needn’t be uppish with an 
old pal. What d’ye want here, any- 
way?” 

Hardacre strove to conceal his dis- 
gust. He hated scenes, as he hated 
untidiness, and that was with his whole 
soul. “I have been appointed manager 
here, Mr. Temporel,” he said slowly. 
“No doubt you have heard from the 
directors to that effect?” 

Temporel sat down, and poured 
himself a glass of spirit. “All right. 
But what—what are you going to 
manage?” 

“This bank, Mr. Temporel.” 

The other laughed. “Now, that’s 
funny. That’s quite good. *Pon my 
soul, qui—quite good. Two managers 
with but a single bang—thought, two 
hearts that beat as He gulped, 
and went on: “What you doing here, 
sir?” 

Hardacre looked about him. He was 
at a loss how to proceed. Here was a 
nice state of affairs. “I have come 
from England to take charge. If you 
will let me have the keys, I can see the 
run of things.” 

Temporel opened a drawer, and, pro- 
ducing a bunch of keys, handed them to 
his successor. : 

Hardacre took them. 
he said. 

The other rose slowly. “Look here, 
my fine fellow, seems to me you’re one 
of those sharks busy taking bread out 
of mouths widows ’n’ orphans. See? 
That’s what you are. Shark! See? 
I am going to have ‘nother dring, and 
then look ‘at you. I don’ like those 
things you’re wearing on your feet. 
Gloves, I call them. Silly kid’s gloves. 
Man of your age oughta know better.” 

“Had you not better go up to your 
rooms, and have a rest?” said Hard- 
acre, as politely as he could. “I feel 


“Hi! You dirty spy, get 


“Thank you,” 


sure you’re not quite fit. The heat is 
great here eg 

“Heat? I tell you whatitis, Hard- 
acre. A man who calls himself 
gen'l’man, wearing gloves on his feet, 
should be a genl’man. This is my 
place here—get my living by it, any- 
way. Now, you come along, take my 
keys, thing you're going put on frills 
with me. Well, you're not! No, con- 
found you! I’ve good mind give you 
best lick—licking you ever had.” 

“That is quite enough,” said Hard- 
acre, white with anger. “I am man- 
ager now, and you will oblige me by 
going to your rooms. They are yours 
until you can arrange for another resi- 
dence.” 

A white fury took possession of the 
unfortunate Temporel. This insolent 
fellow was actually ordering him to his 
rooms. A little white man with gloves 
on his feet ordering him. He advanced 
with a scowling face upon the other. 

“Say that again, you—you freak! I 
—I'll break you in half. Ta’ my place, 
would you, and leave me on the street, 
would you? I thing PII teach you speak 
civilly to manager of bank. You're 
‘nother spy, like Peters—call him in 
now. TIl smash you both at one blow. 
You call him in.” 

Hardacre was not lacking in courage. 
He thought, too, that Temporel hardly 
realized what he was saying. ‘Come, 
puil yourself together. A good sleep 
will do you all the good in the world.” 
He put a hand on the other’s arm. 


Temporel shook it off fiercely. 
“Leggo! I don’t want you—you or 
Peters. You touch me again, and PI 
a d g EEE ; 


He walked the length of the office, 
and, stopping suddenly, flung off his 
coat, and began to turn up his sleeves, 
his eyes fixed savagely upon Hardacre. 

The latter’s eyes fell upon the bell 
push on the desk. He walked up to it, 
and pressed it quickly. 

Temporel saw the action, and gave 
acry of rage. He ran full at the other, 
missed him by inches with a swinging 
fist, and staggered across the floor. But 
he recovered himself with wonderful 
quickness, and came back. 
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Hardacre tried to evade him, but only 
partially “succeedéd. Temporel’s fist 
struck him at the side of the neck, and 
he fell with a thud to the floor. As 
Marino and Peters rushed in, he was 
still there, while Temporel stood above 
him, staring at him with’an expression 
of stupid amazement. 

“Hold him! Hes mad!” cried the 
Englishman. 

Peters and Marino rushed in simul- 
taneously, and grasped their former 
chief. But he made no struggle, did 
not even attempt to evade them. He 
stood there, trembling and staring. 

Hardacre rose, and began to dust 
himself. “Oblige me by seeing Mr. 
Temporel to his room,” he said, in his 
cold, gentlemanly voice. “And remem- 
ber—not a word of this outside. I shall 
speak to him when he is sober.” 

Temporel went away quietly. Mount- 
ing the stairs, he shook off his com- 
panions, and went unsteadily to his bed- 
room. They did not follow him. But 
from where they stood, amused and 
exultant, they could hear the grating 
of the key in the lock. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON THE SLOPE. 


r 


Savagely sober now, Temporel went 
about his room, packing, selecting, dis- 
carding little personal belongings. His 
clothes were already packed. When he 
had finished he stared at himself in the 
glass, made a grimace of reckless ill 
humor, not unmixed with faint self- 
disgust. He went to his sitting room, 
and, seating himself at the table, felt 
in his pocket for his check book. 

He fumbled at it for a moment, 
opened it, and laid it flat on the table. 
Out ofthe year’s salary which had been 
cabled to him, there only remained the 
miserable sum of thirty pounds— 
something over one hundred and fifty 
dollars. The rest had gone, where he 
did not know. It had seemed to slip 
through his hands like water. Barriga 
had the buik of it, or at least the dis- 
pensing. The others, officials, the 
chief of police, discreditable spies, bar 


loafers—all had dipped deeply, to aid 
the prosecution of that futile inquiry. 

He left the bank building carrying 
only a bag. At the corner he instructed 
a man he knew by sight to call at the 
bank for his remaining baggage, and 
to carry it to a little hotel in the Plaza 
San Martin, where he intended to stay 
until he had time to hunt for cheaper 
rooms. Later on he had a brief inter- 
view with Barriga, and told him that he 
had decided to drop the case for the 
present. Barriga expressed regret that 
his exertions had come to naught, but 
declared that his services were at the 
manager’s disposal at any time. 

“T shall not require you again,’ 
Temporel, and left him. 

He returned to the hotel he had 
chosen with a sensé of absolute irre- 
sponsibility. He seemed to be cut off 
from his kind, from the daily interests 
which had made up his life, from 
everything which tied him to the stable 
world. Even Cynthia seemed to have 
faded out of his mind. She was some- 
thing abstract now, an ideal, a dream, 
something he had once hoped for, 
longed for, at length had become un- 
attainable. The world had become 
gray and dull, and under that weight 
of ennui he felt a sudden fierce craving 
for excitement, or for absolute and 
complete torpor—extremes which meet 
in his and similar cases. What did any- 
thing matter? That summed up, crys- 
talized in one acrid phrase his philoso- 
phy at the moment. He was down. He 
would never get up again. There was 
a fierce joy in climbing; might there 
not be a more insane and obsessing de- 
light im adding force to speed, in in- 
creasing the impetus of a swift glide 
down the slope? 

He went down to the bar of the ho- 
tel, and ordered a cocktail. The place 
was pretty full at the moment. A mot- 
ley gang, Spanish somewhat staled, 
Portuguese, mestizos, some Scandi- 
navians, and an odd Englishman and 
American made up the crowd. They 
were talking in four languages, and 
making a very considerable noise. They 
took things lightly, and seemed to enjoy 
themselves. 


> 


said 
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Temporel regarded them somberly. 
He finished his cocktail, and, looking 
at his watch, saw that it was now six 
o'clock. A thin, washed-out-looking 
man in a corner watched him closely, 
his eyes falling upon the valuable 
watch Temporel drew out. 

The latter seized a chair, and sat 
down at a little table. He felt some- 
what stupid; his head ached. The thin 
man approached and greeted him po- 
litely. 

“The sefior is American? He will 
drink with me, eh? I have great affec- 
tion from Uncle Sam, for he was ver’ 
kind to me when I visit his country.” 

“All right,” said Temporel stupidly. 

The man ordered a bottle of whisky 
—an atrocious brand, which was re- 
tailed at six pesos the bottle. He toast- 
ed Temporel in this fiery fluid. 

“You live here long?” he asked. 

“Too blamed long,’ mumbled Tem- 
porel. “Country isn’t fit for^a dog. 
Never in all my life came across such 
vile hole. Honest—never in my life. 
Dirty people, dirty government s 

He stopped there, and would say no 
more. He felt his tongue failing him. 
It occurred to him that he must go 
somewhere into the open air. The air 
of this place seemed stifling, the walls 
had an odd way of dwindling and re- 
ceding until he seemed to see over and 
past them to a dim amorphous gulf be- 
yond. His companion, too, had grown 
taller, and seemed to be looking down 
upon him from an immense height. 

He went to sleep suddenly, with his 
head on his arms, which sprawled 
across the table. The bartender—an 
American—saw him, and raised know- 
ing eyebrows. He glanced at the thin 
` man, and said something in a low voice. 

“All in. But no rough-house, Sal- 
dor: Don’t you get gay with him in 
this bar, or you'll have to beat it quick, 
see?” 

The thin mdn snarled at him, but re- 
membered. the warning. 

It was near the hour of darkness 
when Temporel awoke. The bar was 
still crowded; his companion was at the 
other side of the table. He awakened 


-= in the firm conviction that he had an 


appointment to see Juanna Serrano, 
and forthwith announced the fact. 

“You know where she live?” asked 
the other. 

“Know? Ofcourse I know. Calle 
De Los Vapores near the port. PI 
just have one more little dring, then 

o ” 


The whisky gurgled into a glass. 
Temporel rose unsteadily. The bar- 
tender made one more good-natured at- 
tempt. 

“Say, boss. Better leave your watch 
with me. It'll be safer. There’s a lot 
of smooth guys around, and they 
might hanker after the time.” 

Temporel gave him a look which 
meant to be dignified. “I shall do noth- 
ing of the sort, sir,” he said loudly. “I 
absolutely refuse to do anything of 
sort.” 

“Have it your own way,” said the 
bartender, and turned again to his 
glasses. : 

Temporel steered a tortuous way to 
the door, followed by the thin man. To 
him he confided his disgust at the bar- 
tender’s base attempt to rob him of his 
watch. His companion agreed that it 
was disgraceful, and politely offered to 
guide Temporel to the very door he 
wanted. The latter thanked him, 
smiled fatuously, and took his arm. 

They crossed the plaza in this fash- 
ion, entered the Calle Matado, and 
boarded an electric car which ran te 
the port. Later they alighted, as dark- 
ness fell, and threaded a maze of small 
streets until they came to the Calle De 
Los Vapores. Here they debated over 
the precise number. Temporel was 
certain it was 63, and supported his 
contention by loud argument. He was 
rather in a pugnacious mood. His 
companion said that the number was 
16. 

“Tell you wha’, said Temporel. 
“Tsh one number or other. You knock 
one door, and I knock other all way.” 

His companion assented. It was dif- 
ficult to see the numbers in the gloom, 
which was only illumined by two mis- 
erable lamps. Temporel advanced to 
a door, and prepared to knock. The 
thin man went to the door behind him, 
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but did not knock. He felt under his 
poncho, and crept with catlike steps 
toward the other. 

As Temporel raised his hand to 
knock, the thin man sandbagged him 
from behind; not a crashing blow, but 
sufficient to knock him out. Temporel 
threw out his hands, whirled half 
round, and tumbled unconscious on the 
sidewalk. 


CHAPTER X, 
THE SAMARITAN, 


When Temporel recovered con- 
sciousness, he was lying in a strange 
bed, in an unfamiliar room. He stared 
up at a low and somewhat discolored 
ceiling, not following any ‘particular 
train of thought, but wandering rather 
in twilight between vague horizons. 
Then his eyelids closed wearily. 

Suddenly a cool, appeasing hand was 
laid on his forehead. He did not look 
up. He knew what had happened. She 
had come to him at last. Through 
many trials he had attained to her. He 
lay quite still, breathing one word 
softly. 

A woman’s ear caught that word, and 
read in it, strange as it was to her, an- 
other woman’s name. A soft sigh, sym- 
pathetic and moved, fluttered to Tem- 
porel’s ear. It soothed him somehow. 
It made him more content to lie there, 
comforted by her presence, soothed by 
the reassuring coolness of that appeas- 
ing hand which lay so light on his fore- 
head. 

His mind strayed to the past. 
Thrown against that vibrating back- 
ground of orange light, like a picture 
on a screen, moved scenes that thrilled 
him indefinably. Cynthia in a boat, 
trees overhead, green feathery foliage, 
rippling water. Cynthia on the lawn, 
her cool summer muslin a note of 
white in a-welter of warm hues, the 
dazzling gayety of flower parterres. A 
cool, shaded room with Cynthia—the 
roar of New York coming up through 
the open windows 

He opened his eyes suddenly, and 
was dazzled by the yellow glow all 
about him. 


“Cynthia!” he said again. 

“Ah, sefior, it is I.” 

The disappointment was a blow. He 
shivered under it, and felt anew that 
heavy paralysis of limbs and brain. 

“You are better?” said a soft voice 
in Spanish. “I thought at first that 
you were dead. I found you in the 
street, and you lay quite still. But 
then I found that your heart was beat- 
ing. After all, you are not in danger, 
for the doctor who was here told me 
that you were safe if you came to con- 
sciousness very soon. He said it might 
be some days, and then I might tremble 
for you.’ 

Something of the purport of her 
words filtered slowly to Temporel’s 
brain. Piece by piece he reconstructed 
what had passed. He had been a beast, 
a brute. He had descended, fallen. 
What dormant bestial instincts had 
wakened in him! Struck down drunk, 
lying in the gutter like an unwelcome 
dog one kicks into the streets. He 
seemed to see himself slipping down 
and down, Cynthia from somewhere 
far off looking at him, with a look of 
pity, of helpless and infinite amaze- 
ment, receding as she looked, fading 
out presently altogether. 

What did it matter if. he had been 
drunk? What did anything matter? 
He was going to get well again, to be 
saved that he might in full mental 
vigor suffer all the pangs of memory, 
and complete the wreck he had made of 
his career. 

As he thought more clearly, he had 
no illusions on this point. He had only 
made a beginning; soon he would make . 
an end. Every day it would be the 
same. He was going to- drink hard 
while his money and his strength 
lasted. What else was there to do? 
Surely nothing. 

The girl had expected no answer to 
her question. She bent forward, that 
she might look into his face. He was 
conscious of her nearer approach, and, 
opening his eyes fully, looked into the 
pale face of Juanna Serrano. 

“Gracias, gracias, señorita,” he said 
faintly. “I did not know your voice. 
Am Lin your house?” 
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“Yes, it is my house, señor. Some 
one had struck you down in the street, 
but the neighbors would not take you 
in because they feared it might be said 
that théy were concerned.” 

How hard it was to smile gratitude 
now! “You were kind.” 

“Sefior, it is not kindness to help 
those in trouble; it is a duty: 2 -She 
paused, and went on with some hesita- 
tion: “Forgive me, but in this climate, 
señor, spirits mount to the head, and 
there are so many robbers < 

“You think to reform me, señorita,” 
he said, smiling bitterly. “There is 
only one woman who could do that, and 
she—I suppose she never will.” 

“Buts for that woman’s sake,” she 
pleaded. “I, too, am a woman, so let 
me speak for her. You are in trouble, 
and that is why ess 

“In trouble? Oh, no. I am ruined 
merely. Some one is always being 
ruined, and it does not matter—lI’ve 
got to live out my life. It must be 
short.” 

‘She moved away from him, and the 
sound of her footsteps was agitated. 
The tone in which he spoke moved her 
profoundly. She clenched her hands, 
looking at him covertly over her shoul- 
der. He was staring up at the discol- 
ored ceiling, and smiling calmly. 

“Well, she said, returning to his 
side, “you must not talk any more now. 
You must rest.” 

His lips twitched. 

“I have something here for you,” she 


went on. “You will take it—no?” 
“Give it to me!” he said. “I am go- 
ing to get better—to get worse. Give 


it to me.” 

She raised his head, and put a glass 
to his lips. The liquid had a slightly 
bitter taste, but he drank it willingly, 
and soon fell into sleep. 

Juanna watched by him for an hour, 
her face anxious and thoughtful. This 
artificially produced slumber almost 
frightened her. It seemed as if he 
had died on her hands, his face was so 
composed, so immobile. But presently 
she became more confident, seeing in 
his quietness a promise of recovery. 
When she at last left his side, her place 


was taken by the old woman who lived 
with her. 

A week later saw Temporel almost 
himself again. He was a little thinner 
and paler, but able to walk, sleep, and 
eat as before. He had kept to the 
house since his injury. With returning 
strength came the thought of the fu- 
ture. His watch and the few pesos he . 
had carried on the night of the attack 
were gone, but he had left the balance 
of his money in his grip at the hotel in 
the plaza, and he sent Juanna to fetch 
it, instructing her to pay a week’s rent 
for the room he had taken there. He 
proposed to the girl that she should 
let him have a room in her house, and 
she, after much doubtful cogitation, 
had agreed. 

With some measure of hope, he 
wrote a letter to the president in these 
terms: 


Your Excertency: Sincerely regretting 
the necessity, I take the liberty of reminding 
you of your promise to assist me. I have 
left the service of the bank, and my funds are 
at a low ebb. Knowing by experience Your 
Excellency’s kindness, I feel assured that I do 
not ask in vain. A note informing me of the 
possibility of an early vacancy in the offices 
of the minister of commerce will be wel- 
comed by, Your Excellency’s grateful and 
obedient servant, CHARLES TEMPOREL. 


This letter, written after much 
thought, he handed to Juanna, and 
begged her toesee that it was delivered 
at the president’s palacio. 

Three days passed before the reply 
came to his letter. It was brought by 
an undersecretary, and sealed with the 
president’s private seal. Juanna ran 
with it into the house. 

“Señor, señor!” she cried. 
come!” 

Temporel sprang up from where he 
was sitting. A sick feeling swept over 
him, a sensation of absolute emptiness 
born of mingled fear and hope. 

He straightened out the paper, and 
read. As he went on, the sheet trem- 
bled like a leaf in the wind. His lips © 
parted, showing his white teeth set like 
a trap’ His face was putty-colored 
now, and his eyelids flickered contin- 
ually. He thrust the letter toward Ju- 
anna, and sank into a seat at the table. 


“Tt has 
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She gave him one glance full of com- 
passion, and let her eyes fall upon the 
clearly written script. 


My Dear Senor: It was with deep regret 
that I received your letter. This because 
circumstances beyond my control compel me 
to reply that you must abandon hope of se- 
curing the office I promised to assist you to. 
At the last minute the minister of commerce 
informs me that in view of the feelings 
aroused locally by the rumor that a foreigner 
was to be employed by my government, it 
would be highly unwise to recommend you 
for the post. He added, what I convey to 
you with the profoundest regret, that the 
tongues of scandal had been busy, and that 
it was hinted you were entering upon a career 
of dissipation. 

This I cannot believe. It is, no doubt, a 
canard, put about by your enemies. But you 
will see that I have often to bow to ignorant 
prejudices, 

Assure yourself of my continued esteem; 
accept my sympathy, and believe me, 

our sincere well-wisher, 
Luis PARAJAL PESCATE. 


“But what does 
Juanna. 

Temporel gave a great shout of 
laughter. “Mean? You ask what it 
means! I’m a scoundrel, a drunken 
scoundrel, unfit to associate with the 
pure, the true, the noble, and sublime 
citizens of Coquibe! No man must 
touch me.” He rose and went blindly 
toward the door. 

Juanna ran to him, and seized his 
arm. 

“Where are you going, señor?” 

He laughed again. “Anywhere—no- 
where.” 

She held him. 
Perhaps ne 

“Perhaps, and perhaps!” he mocked, 
releasing his arm from her clinging fin- 
gers. “I’ve wasted my time here. I 
might have been drinking, turning my- 
self into a sot. Oh, they shall have 
cause to know that it is no canard— 
cause a plenty!” 

Juanna put herself between him and 
the door. 

“Señor, dear señor, do not go. I ask 
you—TI ask you for your—Cynthia.” 

The name seemed to madden him. 
He spun about, and made to go out. 
Juanna’s face blanched, but she held 
her ground. 


it mean?” cried 


“Do not go, sefior. 


“No, no!” 

He pushed past her, his face set sav- 
agely. At last she gave way. She 
made no further protest. 

Temporel passed out of the door- 
way, and so to the street. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TRAGICAL VISIT. 


Cynthia Carvel represented a lovable 
type—light-hearted, amiable, laughter 
loving, capable nevertheless of great 
passion and of steadfast devotion. She 
loved Temporel. There was a real tie 
between them. Their engagement was 
not the meteoric result of a passing 
fancy, of a momentary fascination. 
Pompous as he had been, she had seen 
through that and other minor defects 
the result of training and circum- 
stances, and had penetrated to the heart 
of the man. She knew him as it is 
given to few women to know the man 
they love. 

But Temporel’s letters puzzled her. 
She could read between the lines, see 
even in his most hopeful phrases into 
what mood of dejection and despond- 
ency he had fallen. It was all plain to 
her. The hint that she should not 
count too much on an early marriage, 
the contradictory expressions of confi- 
dence. Had he told her the whole 
truth? He had mentioned some small 
theft at the bank. If it were so unim- 
portant, why should he speak of it in 
his letters? : 

She thought of her mother—a rather 
timid and mild-spoken lady, who took 
life easily and without worry. This in 
connection with a sudden thought 
which had come into her mind. John 
Carvel, her uncle on the paternal side, 
was interested in South American se- 
curities. Some of his holdings were 
Brazilian, some Buenos Ayres street 
cars, but Cynthia remembered that he 
had lately purchased a parcel of bonds 
of the Republic of Coquibe. He had 
planned a trip to Rio, and from there 
he intended to travel to Buenos Ayres 
to make personal investigation. 

Cynthia’s mind traveled to John Car- 
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vel. She was uneasy about Temporel. 
If she could only see him again, speak 
to him, she felt she could give him new 
courage to face whatever might come. 
So she made up her mind to ask her 
uncle to take her with him. 

John Carvel—a_ big, broad-shoul- 
dered man with iron-gray hair—had a 
stubborn chin, which was wont to be 
much in evidence in business dealings. 
But Cynthia had no respect for that 
strong chin of his, and, though he 
enumerated a host of objections to the 
girl’s plan, she had her way. The mild- 
mannered mother was easily won over, 
and Cynthia started with her uncle. 

Arrived at Rio, Carvel’ busied him- 
self with his financial affairs, and 
found scant time for sight-seeing. But 
Cynthia did not complain. Rio de 
Janeiro was only the first stage on the 
way to Temporel, and she left it with 
few regrets. Buenos Ayres was their 
next destination; from there John Car- 
vel had promised to take her to Santa 
Malua. What would Temporel say 
when he saw her again? She often 
joyfully asked and answered that ques- 
tion. 

A few weeks later, Carvel returned 
from an interview with a minister of 
the government, and greeted Cynthia 
cheerfully. 

“Well, that’s over, my dear,” he said, 
laughing. “I’ve settled all my business 
here, so to-morrow we can start for 
Santa Malua.” 

“Oh, can we go at last?” said Cyn- 
thia, taking his arm affectionately. 
“How glad I am! It is really awfully 
good of you, uncle, to do this for me. 
I know you're just longing to get back 
to Broadway.” 5 

John Carvel took a paper from his 
pocket, and tapped it. “I’ve fixed up 
a concession this morning, Cynthia— 
got good terms, too. So I feel benevo- 
lently disposed. Better, I got the min- 
ister to give me a letter, of introduction 
to the president of Coquibe—some sort 
of a Spanish grandee called Don Luis 
Pescate. It’s always as well when you 
go to these out-of-the-way places. 
Keeps you from trouble with inquisi- 
tive police, and so on.” 


“Charles might ‘have done that for 
us,” said Cynthia wisely. 

“My dear girl, you seem to imagine 
that Charley Temporel owns the repub- 
lic! No, I’m teasing. You shail see 
your Charles while I hobnob with His 
Excellency and spy out the land gen- 
erally.” 

“And we can really start to-mor- 
tow?” 

“Certainly, my dear. There’s a boat 
starting in the afternoon, and I got 
berths as I came back. By the way, I 
expect Don Luis will entertain us. 
From what I hear_he’s a worth-while 
fellow, not more than forty-five, and 
rather distinguished in appearance.” 

Cynthia laughed, and pinched his 
arm. “As I am not going to fascinate 
him, uncle, it doesn’t seem to matter 
much,” she said. 

A week later, and they were in sight 
of the bay of Santa Malua and the busy 
port which stands near the southern 
end of the land curve. Then they could 
see the smoke from the port and the 
town beyond, the low, grim buildings of 
the fort at Puerto Pelos, the waste of 
gray sand that swept northward hang- 
ing upon the skirts of the sea. 

Presently ‘they were moored along- 
side the wharf, and there began the 
usual search among baggage for ar- 
ticles which Coquibe considered ought 
to assist the national revenues. That 
over, John Carvel hired a victoria, and 
they were driven away to their hotel 
in the Gran’ Plaza, opposite the resi- 
dence of the president. On the fol- 
lowing morning, they went across the 
great square to present the letter of 
introduction. 

His Excellency looked closely at 
Cynthia as he greeted them. Then he 
begged permission to glance at the let- 
ter, and when he had read it again fa- 
vored her with a keen glance. He had 
just read that the minister presented 
to him an immensely wealthy New 
Yorker, with his charming niece. But 
the admiration he felt did not show it- 
self in his face, which wore an ex- 
pression at once courteous and defer- 
ential. 

“T am completely at your service,” 
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he said, bowing to both. “I feel hon- 
ored in being permitted to welcome to 
my republic such distinguished guests. 
This, I presume, señor, is your daugh- 
ter?” 

“My niece, Your Excellency,’ said 
John Carvel, smiling at Cynthia, who 
was looking her prettiest. “I have 
neither son nor daughter.” 

“Their place is delightfully filled by 
the señorita, I am sure,” said Don Luis, 
in that grave voice of his, which gave 
genuine pleasure to the flattered, so 
convincing was it. “Well, you must 
allow me to entertain you during your 
stay.” 

“Your Excellency is exceedingly 
kind, but our baggage has gone to the 
hotel oppesite.” 

“To the hotel? No, really, I could 
not hear of such a thing. You must 
consider yourselves the guests of my 
republic. I shall send over to the ho- 
tel for your things, and shall be de- 
lighted if you will remain here during 
your stay in Santa Malua.” 

John Carvel looked at Cynthia. This 
was the true. Spanish politeness of 
which he had heard so much. He 
flushed with pleasure as he replied: 
“Well, Your Excellency, we are very 
much obliged to you. We accept your 
invitation most gratefully.” 

“T thank you,” said Don Luis. “Well, 
you may have something to settle up 
at your hotel. I shall expect you at 
the hour of -four—in time for tea.” 
He smiled at Cynthia, who was favor- 
ably impressed by the man. “For the 
present, adios, señorita. Adios, señor” 

“Good-by, Your Excellency,” said 
John Carvel, smiling. 

To one who did not understand Don 
Luis, it might seem strange that he 
should have spoken of John Carvel’s 
daughter when, in the letter he held 
in his hand, Cynthia was directly re- 
ferred to as the millionaire’s niece. By 
his question he had secured the infor- 
mation that Carvel had no direct heirs, 
a fact which interested him hugely at 
the moment. The sight of Cynthia had 
brought to him a daring and novel in- 
spiration. He now reflected on it, ap- 
proved it, and began to lay plans. Two 


years ago, the Coquibian minister in 
Washington had married the daughter 
of a wealthy leather merchant. What 
had been done before might be done 
again. 

Two things, then, were left to dis- 
cover—what income John Carvel en- 
joyed, and who was his heir or heiress. 
Don Luis was almost certain, and Don 
Luis was right. A-slight smile curved 
his lips as he turned over in his mind 
this new and pleasant project. True, 
there was Carmencita Pensol, but he 
would know how to deal with her. She 
presented no just cause or impediment 
to the affair. 

He went promptly to the telephone, 
and rang up the private residence of 
the minister of war, a young man lately 
married to. a Coquibian lady, whose 
character was at once unimpeachable 
and dull. This lady was soon convers- 
ing with him over the wire. 

“I am giving a dinner to-night, señora, 
to an American financier and his niece,” 
he said. “Would you honor me by be- 
ing present? The American will wish, 
perhaps, to talk business with me, and, 
as you know, I have no women in my 
household.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said the good 
lady. “At eight, I presume—yes?” 

“At eight,’ said Don Luis. “I shall 
expect you then.” 

The dinner was quite a success. The 
president and John Carvel got on ex- 
cellently. The latter was surprised at 
his host’s business acumen. He did not 
at once make up his mind to increase 
his holdings in Coquibian bonds, for he 
was too old a bird to be caught by even 
the most delicate chaff. But while he 
would not commit himself personally, 
he was left with the impression that in 
Don Luis the political ship of Coquibe 
had a master mariner who knew the 
shoals and would steer it safely into 
calm waters. 

Dessert was brought in, and Cynthia 
and the minister’s wife retired to the 
great salon, leaving the president and 
his guest to their wine. 

“A very charming young lady your 
niece,” said Don Luis, when’ the door 
had closed behind the departing ladies. 
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“Yes, she’s a good girl,” said Carvel. 
He looked at the president, and nodded 
sagely. “You would hardly guess her 
errand here.” 

“Her errand?” 

“She has come all the way to see her 
fiancé. He lives in Santa Malua, you 
know.” 

The president’s temperature fell at 
least ten degrees, but he preserved his 
composure admirably, and, indeed, 
managed to smile. 

“Ah, she is engaged, then? And she 
will be married soon, eh?” 

“I don’t know exactly when,” said 
Carvel. “He has to make his way in 
the world first.” 

Don Luis was secretly amused. It 
occurred to Him that, were he in the 
young man’s place, he would look to 
John Carvel for advancement rather 
than trust to his own laborious exer- 
tions. 

“And what is the name of the man 
she has honored?” he asked. 

John Carvel raised her eyebrows. 
“Oh, you may know him. He is the 
manager of the English bank here, and 
his name is Temporel.” 

The president started. It was really 
very artistically done. It suggested 
amazement, restrained protest, the un- 
willing doubt of a man who hears bad 
news. He smiled gravely. 

“Ah, Temporel !” 

John Carvel felt momentarily un- 
comfortable. What the deuce did the 
man mean? 

“I suppose you have heard of him?” 
he said shortly. . 

“Oh, yes. He used to manage the 
bank in the Calle Suarez. I have met 
him.” 

“Used to? Your Excellency, he is 
still the manager.” 

“Pardon, but no. 
named Hardacre.” 

“Temporel is the manager,” persisted 
Carvel. “The other man must be the 
cashier.” - 

“But,” said Don Luis doubtfully, 
“this man has come recently from Eng- 
land. The cashier has some other name 
—Pede—ah, Peters.” 

“Your Excellency must pardon me,” 


The manager is 


said Carvel, growing red in the face. 
“I cannot quite understand what has 
happened.” 

Don Luis kept silence for a little. 
Then unwillingly: “My dear señor, 
you must forgive me if I do not pursue 
the subject. I shall only distress you, 
and make myself feel ” he began. 

“Good heavens! Has he left the 
bank ?” 

“He has, señor—but I would prefer 
not to talk of it.” 

“Yes, yes—but you see what it means 
to me. My niece is my heiress, and 
Oh, it’s unthinkable!- You sug- 
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gest: 

“Nothing,” said Don Luis, in a re- 
assuring tone. “It was not his fault. 
Some time ago the bank was broken 
into, and a considerable sum of money 
stolen. The directors of the bank, 
thinking, no doubt, that Señor Tem- 
porel might have exercised greater vigi- 
lance, were angry at the loss, and asked 
him to resign. They sent out a mem- 
ber of the staff called Hardacre.” 

Carvel’s face cleared a little. “Your 
Excellency rather disturbed me. I be- 
gan to think that he had done some- 
thing. At least you can tell me where 
he is living now. My niece will want 
to see him to-morrow.” 

Again Don Luis hesitated. “Well, 
señor, perhaps it would be better 
ip 

“To do what?” 

“Well, to send him notice of your 
coming.” 

Carvel frowned. There was too 
much hidden in all this for his taste. 
He began to drum on the table with 
his heavy fingers. 

“Señor,” said the other anxiously, 
“you place me in a very unhappy posi- 
tion. This sefior is engaged to your 
niece. He is known to me personally. 
You will see—you will understand 
that z? 

“I understand nothing,” stormed 
Carvel. “What’s the matter with the 
man? Has he taken to drink?” 

Don Luis was silent. 

“Your Excellency—you don’t really 
mean that? I was joking, of cóurse. 
You seriously mean that he drinks?” 
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His Excellency could be very digni- 
fied when he chose. Now he drew him- 
self up, and faced his questioner 
gravely. “With all due respect to you, 
señor, I refuse to pursue the subject. 
I may have already told you too much.” 

Carvel went white. He was think- 
ing of poor Cynthia chatting perhaps 
in the other room. “I cannot believe 
it. Well, I appreciate your desire to 
spare my feelings. But surely you will 
give me his address. I must know it. 
My niece will certainly go to the bank 
otherwise.” 

Don Luis shrugged. “In that case, 
yes. He lives in the Calle De Los 
Vapores, near the port. The house is 
Number Five.” 

“Thank you. I presume he is lodg- 
ing with some one?” 

“With a—lady called the Señorita 
Juanna Serrano.” 

Again in his voice there was the mo- 
mentary hesitation, and Carvel was 
troubled. 

“Of course, she is quite—er—quite 
all that 

“I think so—l have no reason to be- 
lieve otherwise.” 

John Carvel rose heavily froma the 
table. The president tactfully got to 
his feet. 

“Shall we join the ladies, señor? 
They are no doubt waiting for us in 
the salon.” 


The following morning found Don 
Luis up and away before his guests 
came down to breakfast. Some busi- 
ness demanded immediate attention, 
said the polite secretary, but he would 
return before the evening. He had 
sent greetings to both, and polite ex- 
pressions of regret at the necessity 
which drew him away. 

There was a bad quarter of an hour 
at breakfast. Cynthia was bubbling 
over with joy at the prospect of the 
day’s visit; John Carvel sat thoughtful 
and silent, anxious not to depress or 
harass the girl, but very conscious of 
his duty in this matter. 

“I am going to see him to-day, 
uncle!’ Cynthia said suddenly. “I 
have 2a thinking of it ever since I left 
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home, and now it has come at last. Oh, 
I am so glad.” 

“Heaven help me!” said John Car- 
vel to himself. “It is going to be hard 
to tell her.” 

Breakfast over, he took her gently 
by the arm, and led her into the salon. 
His face was furrowed with thought, 
his eyes pitiful and troubled. “Sit 
down, my dear,” he said slowly, “I have 
something to say to you—I don’t think 
you should see Mr. Temporel to-day.” 


“Uncle, dear,” said Cynthia, “he’s 
not—he is quite well?” 
“Quite, I understand, but ees K- 


stammered and halted as he looked at 
her, and observed her growing pallor. 
“Girl, I hardly know how to—— 
There! Keep up—I suppose I had bet- 
ter tell you. 

He told her then, and as he spoke a 
certain defiance made itself observable 
in her manner. 

“T shall never believe it, never!” 
said, when he had made an end. 

“T should not in other circumstances, 
but the information was given me very 
reluctantly—quite by accident that I 
came on it 4 

The girl sobbed suddenly. ` “Oh, it is 
a cruel, cruel thing. I shall never be- 
lieve it. And as for that place where 
he lives—I——” 

“Don’t, my dear! You know how it 
hurts me to have to tell you. But, of 
course, we cannot cordemn him with- 
out making further inquiries.” 

“From whom?” she asked, clenching 
her hands. “These people might say 
anything.” 

John Carvel pursed up his lips: “I 
thought of that, and we do not>want to 
hear a false statement. No, I must 
have it from his own lips. Why, the 
appearance of the man himself will 
show us if there is any truth in the 
rumor.” 

“Then I shall go to-day.” 

“No. I forbid you. . My dear, it 
would not be right. I am unwilling to 
believe that Temporel is anything but 
the man he was. His love for you 
should keep him from excesses, even in 
misfortune. He was not blamed for 


she 
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= bank robbery, you must remem- 
ei 

“It is a wonder!” cried Cynthia 
hotly. “I suppose those horrid Eng- 
lish directors really believed he had 
taken their nasty money: sg 

John Carvel pressed her hand. 
“Well, cheer up! We haven’t seen the 
other side of the shield yet. We may 
be disturbing ourselves for nothing. I 
shall make inquiries, you may be sure. 
Perhaps the president could help us, or 
do you object to my asking him about 
qtr 

“T would rather you did,” said Cyn- 
thia. ‘Some one has told him, and he 
believes it. I would like to see Charles 
cleared in the sight of all the world.” 

“Then,” said Carvel decidedly, “let 
us leave it till the evening. When the 
president returns, we must concert 
some plan to get at the real truth of the 
matter.” 

They found Don Luis sympathetic, 
reassuring, and hopeful. 

“Tt was told to me, and I did not go 
into the matter since it was no business 
of mine,” he said, looking from one to 
the other. “If I had known, I might 
have made inquiries which would have 
relieved your minds. What do you 
suggest should be done? If I can be of 
the slightest service, count on me 
fully.” 

“Your Excellency,” said Cynthia ear- 
nestly, the tears in her eyes, “could 
you—would you ask him here?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PROOF, 


At the girl’s words, His Excellency 
started, and John Carvel took a step 
forward. Then Don Luis answered in 
a tone full of compassion. 

“Sefiorita, I shall willingly do so, if 
you wish it—but ” He frowned a 
little, and made an uncertain gesture. 
“VYes—perhaps. I might write to him, 
asking him to dine here with us, and 
mentioning that you are staying here 
with your uncle.” 

“T am sure Your Excellency means 
that kindly,” she said, in a hard voice. 
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“But I do not want to be put off with 
fair seeming. I want to know the 
truth. If you write, please invite him 
to dine, nothing more.” 

The president’s attitude was wholly 
admirable. The man was a genius in 
his own way. 

“A woman and a child are both 
cruel,” he said. ‘Do not ask me to do 
that. Let me tell him that you are 
here.” 

“No!” Cynthia was inflexible. Her 
confidence was so great, her hopes so 
high, that she would not have it even 
seem she mistrusted Temporel. “Please 
me, help me by doing as I ask.” 

“She is right,’ said John Carvel 
slowly ; “quite right. The man does not 
need to be whitewashed. He can stand 
up for himself.” 

His Excellency dropped both hands 
in a gesture of resignation. 

“Señorita, I shall do as you wish.” 


It was four o’clock on the afternoon 
following when the president’s secre- 
tary was instructed by his employer to 
go in search of Temporel. 

“He lives in the Calle De Los 
Vapores, as you know,” said Don Luis, 
“but you may not find him there at this 
hour. Search the fondas, and also look 
last into the bar of the Chilaca Hotel 
—you will most probably find him 
there. Draw him aside, and tell him 
that I wish to see him. Do not say that 
the matter is important, simply give 
that message. Be sure that he promises 
to come.” 

“And when he arrives, Excellency ?” 

“Then you will meet him personally, 
and show him into the salon. Now, 
go.” 

This commission was by no means a 
sinecure. The secretary called at the 
house of Juanna Serrano, and learned 
that Temporel had gone out shortly 
after breakfast, and had not returned. 
The old woman told him that, and her 
shrug was suggestive. Then began a 
systematic search of the fondas in the 
neighborhood. But Temporel was not 
in any of them. So the man passed 


the time till it was close upon seven 
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o'clock, when he sauntered into the bar 
of the Chilaca Hotel. 

Temporel was there. He sat at a 
little table in a corner, a glass of brandy 
before him, chewing the end of a dead 
cigar, and staring absently across the 
room. 

The secretary surveyed him with 
amazement. He hardly recognized the 
dignified bank manager in the limp and 
dejected figure at the table. Temporel 
had not shaved for two days; his hair 
was unbrushed. He had taken a good 
deal of drink that morning, but was 
only slightly unsteady when he rose. 
His brain, however, was in a more 
parlous condition, and he spoke with 
the hesitation of a man who finds his 
tongue treacherous. 

“T’li—have—er—anoth’ one, Jake.” 

The secretary intercepted him. 

“Senor, I would speak with you.” 

Temporel looked at him cunningly. 
“T hear you—er—speaking. I’m not— 
er—lI’m not keeping you back.” 

“Senor, the president has asked me 
. to see you. He asks that you shall visit 
him this evening.” 

“Shan’t!” said Temporel. 

This infantile exclamation made the 
secretary shake with silent laughter, 
but he kept his face grave. 

“He would like to see you this even- 
ing,” he said persuasively. 

Temporel turned toward the bar- 
tender. 

“Jake! I have honor visit ’s Ex- 
cellency the president—what say?” 

“Bout time you saw somebody,” 
said Jake, grinning. “Well, give him 
my love.” 

Temporel turned to the messenger 
again. “TIl go with you. I find lots of 
people in this place disappear in ex- 
trordinary way. I dunno what they 
do with ’em—most mysterious. So I 
am going to come with you, and you 
mus’ see that ’s Excellency doesn’t do 
the same—see ?” 

Together they left the bar, and made 
their way to the palacio. 

The secretary led the way to the 
salon. 

“Will you please to enter, señor.” 

The door opened, and Temporel 


walked slowly into the room. He had 
an appearance of immense dignity, his 
head up, his shoulders thrown back, his 
mouth firm. In the middle of the vast 
apartment a woman sat alone upon a 
settee. She rose now, and advanced 
slowly across the floor. Her face was 
very pale, set; the corners of her 
mouth drooped suddenly as her eyes 
fell upon Temporel, absurdly dignified, 
coming toward her. 

“How do, Excellency,” said the lat- 
ter, in a husky voice. He looked about 
him in a puzzled way. “Ah, beg par- 
don—as I was saying little time ago, 
people have a wonderful way. Do you 
know: He hesitated. “Do you 
know that fellow promised me he 
would see He’s gone again.” 

“Don’t you know me, Charles?” 

Cynthia’s voice was faint. She could 
hardly speak. Because her confidence 
had been so great, her hopes so high, 
she felt as if she had been brutally 
bludgeoned. Her limbs gave under her. 
He did not recognize her! What an in- 
finity of pain there was in that knowl- 
edge! 

He came closer, and for a moment it 
seemed to her that he realized who she 
was. But the light in his eyes died 
again, and he only stared at her in a 
bewildered way. 

“Why are yow calling me ‘Charles’ ?” 
he asked. “I haven’t the pleasure—of 
course, I know there’s no—no offense 
intended.” 

She forced herself to approach him, 
to lay a hand on his arm, and look into 
his face. “Charles, you must remem- 
ber me—I am Cynthia.” 

He fixed her with an intense but per- 
plexed regard, then his eyes strayed 
down to the little hand which lay upon 
his arm. 

“Now I think of it, I—er—seem to 
have—lI b’lieve I met some one—some 
time—Cynthia? Seems to me that 
names are just like people—continually 
disappearing. Fact. I have sort of 
suspicion I knew girl called Cynthia! 
Excuse me, I forget.” 

He had been drinking—he was drunk 
now. He did not remember her! This 
was a terrible reality. It was no dream, 
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no phantasm of the imagination. The 
president had been right. Rumor had 
spoken truly. The man she loved, the 
man she was to marry. 

She wanted to cry out, to scream, to 
express in a terrible sound how the pain 
tore at her heart. But her lips were 
quite dry. She said nothing; only 
looked at him, and sobbed deep down 
in her throat. 

He moved away a little, and mut- 
tered: 

“Scuse me. I think FII sit down. 
Everything whirls. Very stupid. Some 
time ago some one hit me on head—feel 
it still—brandy only cure—lI’ve had 
twelve glasses ’s morning—only cure.” 

He sank heavily into the settee, and 
remained there silent for a few min- 
utes. Now that he was off his feet, 
everything seemed to be clearer. The 
room did not rotate irritatingly about 
him as it had done, and he surveyed the 
girl standing near him with a gaze of 
growing amazement. She took a pace 
nearer. 

“Charles—Mr. Temporel—I 
Cynthia—do you not remember ?” 

Some faint perception of the truth 
crept into his poor muddled brain. Her 
voice, her look, the lines of her figure 
brought back to him something of the 
past. He was sobered a little. Surely 
he had seen this girl before! Her face 
reminded him of a shadow shape which 
used to flit across his dreams. Sud- 
denly he began to cry, his head bent 
down over his arms. It was foolish, 
futile weeping wrung from him be- 
cause he was unstrung, because he half 
remembered sweet things which had 
passed and would not return. In a 
moment Cynthia was at his side. 

“Charles—dear Charles!” 

He looked up, and saw her bending 
over him. It was alla dream. He was 
asleep, and Cynthia had come back to 
him. He had dreamed so before. In 
those dreams Cynthia would bend down 
to kiss him; he would reach up, stretch 
out his arm to clasp her—and she 
would vanish with his awakening. 
Now she was so near. This time she 
could not escape him. 

He put his arm suddenly about the 
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girl’s neck, and as she yielded to the 
unexpected strain, his lips met hers. 

In an instant Cynthia released her- 
self, and sprang back. He got to his 
feet with a foolish laugh, advanced to- 
ward her as she retreated. A table 
stopped her for a moment, and again 
he had taken her in his arms. 

“Mr. Temporel”—her voice was very 
cold—‘‘let me go at once! I forbid you 
to touch me again.” 

He dropped his arms, and stood like 
a man struck. “No harm meant—Cyn- 
thia,” he said huskily. “You played 
trick on me before, you know—always 
going and coming—going and comin’ 
like Es 

Cynthia’s only thought was to retire 
from the room as quickly as possible. 
She wanted to be alone, to empty her 
heart in sick sobbing, to forget. 

Temporel moved back to the settee, 
keeping his eyes fixed on her with a 
baffled air. He was vaguely aware that 
another misfortune had overtaken him, 
that he had lost something—but what? 

He staggered to his feet. 

“Cynthia, come back!” 

But the door opened. She passed out. 
He tried to run, but his tripping feet 
failed him. He swerved and fell. 

Cynthia came quickly into the room 
where John Carvel was sitting. She 
was deathly pale, her breath came in 
little gasps. 

“Uncle, oh, uncle! It’s true. He is 
in there.” She pointed. “I cannot go 
back.” 

He sprang up, and supported her. 

“There, my dear. Try to be calm. 
Sit down here. I will see him.” 

He went out, and, passing through 
the hall, met the president’s secretary. 
“Go out and get a cab at once. The 
gentleman who called is not well, and 
must be taken home. You know the 
address.” 

“Certainly, sefior, I will go at once.” 

John Carvel went to the door of the 
salon, opened it, and entered. He was 
very angry. The whole affair looked 
very bad. He intended to speak very 
sharply to Temporel. He advanced 
quickly. 

But Temporel was again seated on 
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the settee. He leaned a little forward, 
his arms hanging, his head drooped, his 
eyes closed. 

John Carvel did not wake him. He 
stopped, his under lip a little thrust out, 
a frown on his face. He was still 
standing there silently when the secre- 
tary came to announce that the cab was 
waiting below. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ASTER CALLS A BLUFF. 


Threafter Temporel went steadily 
downhill. 

His only hope lay in drowning sen- 
sation, memory; in making himself ob- 
livious to the nightmare of thought. 

One day he was, as usual, sitting at 
a table in the bar of the Chilaca, when 
a short, broad-shouldered man, who 
had been observing him for some time, 
stepped up to him. 

' “May I join you?” he asked. “Were 
both from God’s country, and if you 
. don’t mind 2 

“Oh, sure,” said Temporel listlessly. 
“What’ll you have?” 

“Cut out the drinks. I just want to 
talk.” The stranger dropped into a 
chair opposite Temporel, and contin- 
ued: “My name’s Aster. Yours, I 
know, is Temporel. So we know each 
other. Well, Temporel, I’ve heard all 
about you, and I take it that Fate’s 
been handing it to you strong.” 

“Let her,” said Temporel defiantly. 
“While there’s liquor in the land, I 
don’t care a whoop.” 

“Suit yourself, Temporel. But Pd 
like to say that you’re butting into a 
poker game where the only limit is hell. 
You can take on a mighty good player, 
but Old Nick is going to rake in your 
chips every time. You see he’s the 
dealer in this poker game, and your 
deck is only going to pan out a pair to 
his straight flush. Now, don’t get mad 
over my straight talk. I mean it well, 
and it isn’t every fellow I would take 
the trouble over.” 

“Thank you,” said Temporel. “You 
lecture very delightfully, Mr. Aster.” 

“Good enough. Some men would 


have given me sour looks for that. 
We'll just have a look into this notion 
of yours. What do you reckon to make 
by it, anyway?” 

“Heaven only knows why I am dis- 
cussing my affairs with you, Aster, and 
I’ve a good mind to tell you to go to 
Jericho. But, since you have been kind 
enough to poke your nose into what 
doesn’t concern you, you shall hear. 
Tm going to drink myself dead, see? 
I intend to make my-gloomy life a pret- 
ty short one.” 

“There are easier ways,” said Aster 
thoughtfully. “But it seems to me your 
philosophy is on the blink. Some one 
has cleaned you up, and that some one 
is going about this very minute, sport- 
ing a glad smile, and occasionally 
laughing some. Suppose a fellow comes 
along and hands you a punch on the 
solar plexus. What do you do? Well, 
according to your theory, you get a 
club, and bang yourself hard over the 
head—savvy? And for every kick the 
fellow gives you, you give yourself an- 
other, till you’ve kicked yourself right 
off the earth. And what’s the other 
fellow doing? Well, he keeps on 
smiling.” 

Temporel was interested in spite of 
himself. “And your policy under sim- 
ilar circumstances?” he asked. 

“Well, the man who short-circuits me 
is going to pray for himself hard. 
That’s all. If he’s hiding in his cyclone 
cellar, he is going to find an earthquake 
being born under him, and, if he takes 
to an aéroplane, he’ll wish he'd selected 
the earthquake! TIl quit allegory, and 
give it to you straight. Some fellow or 
fellows got into your bank, and slid 
out with a considerable sum. You got 
into hot water with the people on the 
other side. They cut you loose, and 
the fellows who'd put their fingers in 
your eye sidestepped you. Have you 
won anything? Not. But you go 
ahead and say you’ve got to get filled 
up with misfortune—it’s up to you to 
be darned miserable. You're doing it. 
You're turning a pretty decent consti- 
tution into soft soap, and providing a 
raree show for all the pie-faced mutts 
in this city.” 
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Temporel flushed, but answered with 
some spirit: 

“Don’t think I gave up without fight- 
ing, that I took to this at once. No. I 
put up nearly every cent I had. They’re 
gone now—bribes, and expenses, and 
salary to a man who thought he could 
see the thing through.” 

“Kind of amateur detective,” said 
Aster. “What was his name?” 

“Barriga,” said Temporel absently. 

Aster nodded, and proffered a well- 
filled cigar case. “Light up,” he said, 
“and listen to me. I’m here on busi- 
ness—at least I was. You know what a 
Pinkerton agent is? Well, Pm one. I 
came to Santa Malua to round up a 
boodler from Missouri. He fooled me 
—he committed suicide the day I 
landed. Then I heard of you, and took 
a kind of professional interest in the 
case. About ten years back I was on 
a case in Nicaragua—government job, 
paid for by His Littleness the president 
of that day. The man I wanted was a 
Spanish swindler, who had cleared out 
with a pile of somebody else’s cash. I 
never got him. I landed the day after 
he did at Para. He cut across country, 
hit the Amazon somewhere, and went 
upstream with some caucheros. Ive 
been on a lot of jobs since then, but 
that failure has stuck in my throat. 
Here I ran upon a fellow who looked 
like my man. I can’t say he is, I can’t 
say he isn’t. Ten years is some time. 
But I cabled over to the old man on the 
other side, and got a free pass over the 
line. You see, there are big interests 
involved, and there’s an old Spanish 
fellow, called Zumala, living in Leon 
still, who would cough up readily if I 
could put hands on the man I want.” 

Temporel yawned. “I have no 
doubt your narrative is accurate,’ he 
said languidly. “But I can’t see what 
it all has to do with me.” 

“Just this,” said Aster earnestly. “I 
want to help you, so’s to help myself, 
see? Ten to one your Barriga fellow 
did nothing but draw his pay. Now, 
I am used to hunting up yeggmen of 
all kinds. You haven’t to contribute a 
dime. All you have to do is to tell me 
what happened, and I'll get busy.” 


Temporel lighted the cigar he had 
been holding between his fingers, and 
thought quickly. Was the man hon- 


est? Did he really offer to make in- 
vestigations without payment? It 
seemed so. But was it possible that, 


after this lapse of time, his inquiries 
would lead to anything? For the first 
time since that terrible scene, Tem- 
porel thought without bitterness of 
Cynthia. Memory was like a whiplash. 
Was it fair to her, fair to himself that 
he should abandon hope? Was it not 
possible that she loved him yet—that he 
might go to her again, free of his folly, 
righted in the eyes of the world? The 
very thought made the blood run fast 
in his veins. 

He held out his hand. ‘Aster, what- 
ever your motives may be, and I believe 
they are worthy ones, you’ve saved me 
from myself. Shake hands. I'll teli 
you what I have done, and what hap- 
pened at the bank. If we win out, 
you'll find that the business may pay 
from both sides. Lord, man, you can’t 
know what it means to me.” 

“Tve heard something, and I’ve 
guessed a lot,” said Aster. “Go ahead!” 

Temporel told him shortly and plain- 
ly, and explained the steps he had taken 
to discover the criminals. 

Aster nodded. ‘Your watchman, 
José—you don’t think he was in it?” 

“T am sure he was not.” 

“Then there’s this dumb man—what 
do you make of him?” 

“T have no clear idea.” 

“Thats where you hit the wrong 
trail. He was busy trying to explain 
something to you. He took money out 
of his pocket—that referred -to the 
money from the bank. He put it in his 
other pocket—that’s the transfer to 
some one else. That fellow was going 
to put you wise to the whole thing, and 
you go and have him stowed in the 
calabozo, where you can’t get at him.” 

“You think that is what he meant? 
But the president said he was a notori- 
ous criminal.” 

“Maybe. ‘But now and again one 
will smoke the whole thing. Well, he’s 
dead, so it’s no good talking. The men 
who got away with the stuff were old 
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hands. Weve got to find out if any 
industrious gentlemen were let out of 
prison about that time. The police can 
tell us about any who were in the city 
living quiet and good.” 

“Let’s get out of this,” said Tem- 
porel, rising. “We'll talk in the fresh 
air.” They left the bar, and strolled 
out into a square. “I’m about stumped,” 
Temporel said quietly. “I have less 
than ten dollars, and I can’t live long 
on that.” 

Aster laughed. “I can take you on 
the pay roll as my assistant,” he said. 
“Sixty dollars a month—is it good 
enough? The old man wont scrimp 
when there’s anything to be gained.” 

“T am very grateful to you, though I 
don’t think my services will be of much 
value.” 

“You'll change your mind. You can 
take up your duties right away. To- 
morrow morning Temporel, I shall be 
obliged if you can get me a list of the 
rurales who formed the cordon round 
the bank. Get hold of one, and donate 
him something considerable. I want 
that list bad. I guess you will take a 
day over that.” 

“PIL take a month, but I'll get it,” 
said the other eagerly. 

Aster held out his hand. “Good! 
Now you're talking. TIl meet you to- 
morrow at four. Third seat in the Ala- 
meda. So long. Here’s luck, and—cut 
out the booze.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DANGER, 


For some reason, inexplicable to Cyn- 
thia, John Carvel announced his inten- 
tion of remaining for a further month 
in Santa Malua. His pretext was that 
he saw in the republic ground for profit- 
able schemes—an excuse which gained 
validity from his recent association 
with Don Estaban Torino, a local 
banker and financier, who was also the 
president of the National Gold Mining 
Corporation, of Coquibe. 

Cynthia could hardly believe that 
that was her uncle’s sole motive for lin- 


gering in a place he had once spoken of - 


as a “one-horse show,” but she did not 
trouble to inquire into his reasons: She 
had abandoned her first impulse to fly 
from the place where she had suffered 
such intense unhappiness. Pride came 
to her aid. The president, Don, Luis, 
had been a sharer in that terrible knowl- 
edge; now he should see that an Ameri- 
can girl could support herself under 
misfortune without the loss of her dig- 
nity or self-respect; he should never see 
how she reeled under the blow which 
had been given her. 

They stayed with Don Luis for a 
week; and then, since their visit to 
Santa Malua had been extended, John 
Carvel rented for a month a furnished 
house on the northern outskirts of the 
town. The president visited them 
there frequently. His carriage often 
called to take Carvel and Cynthia for a 
drive, while His Excellency himself de- 
voted to them all the hours he could 
spare from the responsible duties of 
his office. He brought Cynthia flow- 
ers, baskets of rare fruit, .books—for 
she had begun to learn Spanish as a 
means of passing idle hours. He was 
at first sympathetic; then, adroit to a 
degree, he seemed to have forgotten all 
that had passed, and put Cynthia fully 
at her ease by the careful avoidance 
of any topic which might lead her 
thoughts into that unpleasant channel. 

The Doña Carmencita Penso! was 
now at the little seaside resort of Pie- 
draolas. On the day following the ar- 
rival of the Carvels, Don Luis had sent 
her a letter, inclosing a thousand pesos, 
and suggesting that she should try a 
change of air. There was a little casino 
at Piedraolas, and Carmencita went 
there gladly. She won sufficiently to 
encourage her to prolong her stay. So, 
for the present, Don Luis had leisure to 
play out his hand. 

Temporel, on the day after his meet- 
ing with Aster, set out on his search. 
He had little diffculty in finding a ru- 
ral willing to talk for a consideration. 
But the man who has his tongue loos- 
ened by coins may talk to both sides. 
Temporel must get the information he 
required without arousing the suspicion 
of the man that he was being “pumped.” 
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He suggested a visit to a little fonda 
situated in the pleasant village of 
Otaque, half an hour from Santa Ma- 
lua. The man was off duty till the even- 
ing, and welcomed the prospect of a 
free holiday. 

“That was an immense affair at the 
English Bank, señor,” said the rural, 
when they were seated in the garden of 
the inn. “I had something to do with 
that. For several days I rode in the 
country like a man bereft, searching for 
those bribons.” 

Temporel smiled carelessly. The 
rural knew that he had been manager 
of the bank, and merely wished to sat- 
isfy some easy curiosity. So much the 
better. It would be easier to get the 
information he sought. 

“Ah, but they were never caught.” 

“No, señor, and it was the strangest 
thing in the world. Our men formed a 
cordon about the door; they remained 
there for over an hour, I believe. Yet 
when the bank was searched they found 
no one.” 

“T believe they must have been drunk, 
your men!” said Temporel, in an indig- 
nant tone. 

“That is not possible, señor. I know 
these men, and they are good fellows.” 

“Tf what you say is true, I should like 
to reward them,” said Temporel. “At 
least they waited for a long time. Will 
you write down their names for me? 
Here is paper.” 

The rural took the paper, and found 
a stub of pencil. He began to write 
slowly. 

“Do not mention this to any one,” 
said Temporel. 

“I shall not, señor. The teniente is 
greedy. He would probably demand 
from the men the money you gave them. 
It is always so here.” 

Temporel got his list presently, and 
placed it carefully in his pocket. He 
had not the remotest idea why Aster 
wanted it, but was determined to carry 
out his instructions to the letter. He 
rose to order some wine for the rural, 
when he came face to face with Bar- 
riga, who had just entered the garden. 

“Well met, señor,” said the latter, 
smiling. “How are affairs with you? 


You have heard nothing more of the 
ladrones—no? Well, señor, let us 
drink to their speedy destruction. You 
will take wine with me?” 

“Thank you. I must deny myself the 
pleasure. I came here with one of the 
rurales who had to do with the inquiry. 
It appears that he worked hard over it, 
and I wished 5 

“You were always generous, señor. 
May I be permitted to join you?” 

Temporel thought quickly. After all, 
Barriga had been a paid agent in con- 
nection with this very affair. Besides, 
it would be impossible without discour- 
tesy to refuse such an amiable demand. 

“By all means,” he said, as agreeably 
as he could. “Our friend is sitting over 


there. I am going to order some wine 
and cigars. I shall be with you in a 
moment.” 


Barriga nodded, and joined the ru- 
ral, who looked up at him in apparent 
surprise, and raised his hand a little. 
Barriga stopped him with a significant 
gesture, and said something to him in a 
low voice. 

Temporel came back presently, and 
held out a well-filled cigar case. “These 
are good, I think,” he said. “And now, 
Señor Barriga, what brings you here 
to-day ?” 

The other blew out a puff of smoke, 
and sighed luxuriously. “Like you, 
señor, I enjoy a holiday. This is a 
charming place, and a great favorite 
with me. I come here often. But is 
it not strange that we should meet, and 
also our good friend here, who hap- 
pened to be concerned in the inquiry?” 
He turned to the rural, who was drink- 
ing his wine, and looking rather ill at 
ease. “You were with the cordon, eh, 
my friend?” 

“No, señor. Afterward I searched 
for the ladrones.” 

Barriga reflected. “Does it not oc- 
cur to you, sefior, that we might have 
secured some evidence which would be 
valuable if we had interrogated the 
rurales who watched outside the bank?” 
he said thoughtfully. 

Temporel started. The rural looked 
up. 
“Señor, I have——” he began, but 
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stopped abruptly. Barriga did not ap- 
pear to have heard him. He smoked 
his cigar, and looked up at the sky 
with lazy eyes. 

“I don’t think so,” said Temporel 
hurriedly. “If they had seen any one 
coming from the bank they would have 
seized him at once. It is obvious that 
they saw nothing.” 

“That is true,’ said Barriga. He 
favored Temporel with a sharp glance. 
“Tt was merely a suggestion.” 

“As I told you, I abandoned the in- 
quiry,” said Temporal, suddenly cau- 
tious. “It is done with. A great many 
days have passed since the robbery. It 
would not be any satisfaction for me to 
get the rogues when they had disposed 
of the money. Well, I must get back to 
town, Adios.” 

It was striking four when he reached 
the Alameda. Aster was there, wait- 
ing for him. 

“Hello, Temporel. 
time.” 

“There or about. I’ve got the list, 
too. I managed to get hold of a rural 
off duty,” and Temporel went on to 
relate what he had done that day. 

“So your amateur detective met you 
there?” said Aster. “What do you 
think he wanted?” 

“Well, he had a soft job, and per- 
haps he thought he might get it again. 
He had a lot of my money over the 
business, for bribes and so forth. But 
I think our meeting was accidental. He 
told me he often went to the little inn.” 

“Let’s see that list,” said Aster, reach- 
ing out a hand. “PTI just run over the 
names, and see if I can’t get at some of 
the men.” 

The slip of paper containing the 
names was handed over,-and he read it 
slowly. 

“What shall I do to-morrow?” asked 
Temporel, smiling a little. “Since Pm 
on the staff, I must take my instructions 
from you.” 

“Right,” said Aster, his eyes twin- 
kling. “PIl give you a commission right 
now. To-morrow I want you to hunt 
up that watchman, José. I heard the 
bank had fired him, too, or, af least, 
the new manager did when he inquired 


You’re right on 


into the case. I don’t know if he got a 
job since, but you should find him easy. 
Stay away from home in the morning, 
for I want to have a talk with the 
Sefiorita Serrano. The dumb man was 
her father, and she may put me wise to 
a few things. You go after José, and 
fix it up for me to see him somewhere 
private. Don’t meet me here again. I'll 
look you up at your place some time 
during the evening.” 

“All right—good-by, then,” said Tem- 
porel, rising. 

As he started down the Alameda, he 
saw the figure of a man stepping 
quickly among the trees some ninety 
yards away, but lost sight of him im- 
mediately. At the time the incident 
made no particular impression on his 
mind. He had supper early that even- 
ing. The municipal band was to play 
in the Gran’ Plaza, and Temporel had 
decided to form one of the audience. 
With the return of hope, he found him- 
self hungering for a little gayety. 

So, as darkness fell, he left the little 
house in the Calle De Los Vapores, and 
set out toward the great square. He 
felt appreciably happier, and thought 
with unmixed wonder of the period of 
sordid and pitiful deterioration through 
which he had lately passed. Why had 
he been so easily depressed? What in- 
sane aberration had driven him to steep 
his senses in futile and reasonless dis- 
sipation? Was it to be wondered at 
that Cynthia had seen in him not the 
man who had been given her love, but a 
foolish sot, weak and decadent? He 
had seen Cynthia two days ago, sitting 
in the president’s carriage, but at sight 
of her he had shrunk back into the 
shelter of a welcome doorway. 

She was still in Santa Malua. Ina 
way, he wondered at that. Had she 
still some love for him, or was her re- 
maining an effort of pride piqued at her 
humiliation? He could not say. But 
soon he would go to her again; this 
time his own man. He would lay all 
his case before her, and ask her for the 
sake of the love she had borne him, for 
the sake of the past, to forget that he 
had ever slipped, to forgive him for his 
manifest weakness. 
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In New York he had made the ac- 
quaintance of John Carvel. Perhaps it 
would be better first to appeal to him. 
To a man he could explain many things. 
Perhaps it would be better 

Presently he reached the town, and 
crossed the mouth of a small passage 
which ran into the Plaza Magellan. 
The place there was very dark. The 
nearest lamp was at a distance of forty 
paces. Most of the townsfolk had 
gathered in the Gran’ Plaza, and this 
square was quite deserted. He stepped 
off the pavement, and would have tra- 
versed the entrance to the alley in a 
few paces, when a sharp detonation, 
and a bright flash startled him into 
action. His hat spun from his head, 
and fell to the ground. 

At once he realized that some one 
had fired at him. Whatever may be 
said of Temporel, he was no coward. 
He dashed into the alley from which 
the shot had proceeded. He was un- 
armed, except for a light cane, but in 
his fury he never thought of that. 

. Probably it was as well. Had he con- 
tinued his progress, his would-be assas- 
sin would inevitably have followed him, 
and aimed more truly. But the fellow 
had been hiding in a doorway at a very 
short distance, and, seeing Temporel 
rushing toward him, fired an ineffective 
shot, and bolted down the alley. 

Temporel followed him rapidly. He 
felt madly angry; he was determined at 
all costs to lay hands on the man who 
had attempted his life. The stone pav- 
ing echoed to the sound of their flying 
footsteps. At first he seemed to gain. 
It was difficult to see the man ahead, 
now dashing along in the deep shadows, 
now coming for a fragment of time 
into the light thrown by a feeble lamp. 
Then Tempore! lost him. He ran in 
close under some houses, passed out of 
sight. The sound of footsteps ceased. 
Temporel thought he heard a door slam, 
but, examining the houses carefully, he 
found nothing which would enable him 
to discover into which door the man 
had disappeared. 

Hot and furious he paced up and 
down the street, exclaiming at himself 
for having let the man escape him. He 


lingered there for a minute or two, 
when he heard some one coming up the 
street. Looking upward, he saw two 
men—one in the uniform of the rurales. 
They came to him quickly. 

“Señor,” said the second man, who 
was a civilian, “have you seen a man 
running? A shot was fired lately. Pos- 
sibly some one has been killed.” 

“Barriga!” cried Temporel, recogniz- 
ing the voice. 

“Ah! It is the Señor Temporel 


1"? 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DUMB MAN. 


> 


“T wish you had come sooner,” said 
Temporel, in an angry voice. “A man 
fired at me, and I followed him to this 
place. I think he went into one of these 
houses.” 

“Here?” said Barriga. Then- hur- 
riedly: “Well, I will visit each in turn. 
You can give information to the rural, 
who will see that proper inquiry is made 
into-the matter.” 

He turned away immediately, and 
knocked at the door of a house near at 
hand. Temporel turned to the other 
man, and began to explain what had 
happened. “You should keep a closer 
eye upon these streets at night,’ he 
added. “The moment ‘there is a fête 
on all you fellows leave your patrols, 
and crowd into the plaza, so that half a 
dozen men might be murdered in the 
other parts of the town, without any 
one being made to pay for it.” 

“Pardon, sefior,” said the man, quite 
good-humoredly. “I should have liked 
also to listen to the band in the square, 
but I was on duty in the next street— 
the Calle Destina, and came immedi- 
ately when the other sefior called me. 
He said that some one had been shot.” 

Temporel was cooler now. “All 
right. I beg your pardon. But you 
must admit that better order should be 
kept. I am not the only man who has 
been shot at lately.” 

Barriga returned to them hastily. 
“These people deny that any man en- 
tered their houses. You must have lost 
him in the darkness. Could you iden- 
tify him, Señor Temporel?” 
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“How the deuce could I? 
running, and it is quite dark. No, I 
can’t say what he was like, except that 
he was of medium height, and wore a 
poncho. That description might apply 
to a thousand men in Santa Malua. 
Well, you can do what is possible, but 
I am afraid nothing will come of it. I 
shall carry a pistol in future, and keep 
a good lookout. I could have hit the 
fellow if I had had a weapon.” 

Barriga shrugged. “Probably he 
mistook you for some one else with 
whom he was at feud. It is hardly 
likely to occur again.” 

“It won’t without some one being 
hurt,” said Temporel grimly. 

Annoyed and mystified, he had one 
more look at the houses, and resumed 
his walk toward the Gran’ Plaza. 

When he again saw Aster, this time 
in his own apartments, he related to 
him what had passed. It surprised him 
that the other took it so calmly. 

“It shows we're getting warm,” said 
Aster, staring hard. “Better take a gun 
with you next time, and pull on the first 
man who looks ugly. It’s a certainty 
the man must have gone through one 
of those houses near where you saw 
him disappear. That Barriga fellow 
might have known the folks wouldn’t 
tell him anything. But I’ll take that in 
hand right away. I know the place you 
mean, and will make some inquiries. 
Put it out of your mind.” 

“Tl try to,” said Temporel, laugh- 
ing a little. “By the way, what did you 
do yesterday? Had you any success?” 

Aster smiled ambiguously. “I had, 
and I hadn’t. Your sefiorita did not 
tell me much that I had not already 
heard from you: But I had a bit of 
luck in another direction.” 

“Yeas pE a 

“Listen. I was picking over some 
odds and ends in a cheap bookstore, 
when I came across a plan of the jail. 
It was done when the building was built, 
and lithographed for the benefit of the 
citizens, who were surely proud of the 
advance made when they put up this 
calabozo. I froze onto that map, at a 
cost of twenty-five centavos. 

“I went off with it in my pocket to 


He was 


reconnoiter the place from the outside. 
I was wandering around, looking lost, 
when a big wagon drove up to the gates, 
and a couple of fellows began to hand 
out provisions—bags of beans, and so 
forth. I got the name of the store- 
keeper who handled these goods, and 
looked him up. When T’d handed out a 
few pesos for some stuff I didn’t want, 
we got onto the subject of the jail. The 


‘fellow told me presently that he sup- 


plied all the food for the people inside, 
excepting the warden and the keepers, 
who got their grub from a more ex- 
pensive place. I sifted him pretty care- 
fully. It appears that he took on the 
contract, and was bound to supply every 
day a certain quantity of provisions, 
calculated on the number of prisoners. 
Some days there’d be more, sometimes 
less, but it worked all right on the aver- 
age. At the moment, he told me, there 
were sixty-three prisoners.” 

z see,” said Temporel eagerly. “Go 
on!” 

“T left him soon, and wandered round 
to the shop where they sell justice to 
the man with the biggest dough bag. I 
saw that amiable and elegant gentleman, 
the jefe politico. He is a trifle less ex- 
pensive than some of the others, so I 
donated him fifty dollars for distribu- 
tion among the poor—meaning him. 
Then I explained who I was supposed 
to be—a feverish American investigat- 
ing the prison systems of fourteen coun- 
tries for purposes of comparison. I 
asked him would he be kind enough to 
tell me how many prisoners there were 
in the jail, and the nature of the of- 
fenses with which they were charged. 

“He was very polite, explained that 
he could not let me see through the jail, 
but would give me the nature of the 
offenses the men were sentenced for. 
Well, to make a long story short, I dis- 
covered that his list had only sixty-two 
names. The storekeeper said sixty- 
three. There’s only one explanation. 
The jefe politico and others of them 
have ‘fixed’ the register. There’s one 
prisoner they pretend isn’t inside.” 

Temporel leaned forward. “And 
you really think es 

“Think? It’s a cinch that our friend, 
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the dumb man, is in there. The suicide 


story was a fake.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ONE WAY OUT. 


Temporel received this intelligence 
with incredulity. 

“My dear Aster,” he said, disap- 
pointment in his voice, “I must own that 
Pd like to credit your theory, but it’s 
altogether too improbable. The presi- 
dent informed me that the dumb man 
had committed suicide.” 

“And who told His Excellency?” de- 
manded Aster abruptly. “Do you think 
he has time to see to everything? I 
guess not. He has been told that by 
some interested party, the warden, per- 
haps. You see, you were trying to 
hurry the trial, and the thieves may 
have had an idea that Serrano was wise 
to their doings ‘at the bank. Since I’ve 
been here I’ve found that most of the 
government officials can be bought. 
What was there to prevent these fel- 
lows putting up some of the coin they 
got from your bank, and handing it out 
to the warden of the jail?” 

“Nothing, of course,” said Temporel 
thoughtfully. “It-would be possible for 
him to alter the register, and give out 
that Serrano had committed suicide.” 

“Sure thing. We must take it that 
the dumb man is alive. The question 
is, how to get him out of jail alive?” 

“Let’s look at the chart,” suggested 
Temporel. 

Aster felt in his pocket, and pro- 
duced the plan, which was printed on 
cloth-backed paper. He spread it out 
on his knee. 

The jail was built in the shape of a 
rectangle, and surrounded by a high 
adobe wall. From the main entrance 
there ran a wide passage, from which 
radiated narrower passages, on either 
side of which the cells lay. The front 
of the building was devoted to bed- 
rooms, living rooms, and a refectory for 
the keepers. The warden lived in a 
separate building, bounded by and 
abutting on the surrounding wall of 
adobe. 


“See here,’ said Aster, indicating 
with his finger some cells in the north- 
west corner of the jail. “There is a 
cell which is the last one in the last pas- 
sage at the back. That is the left side, 
but there is a similar one on the right. 
Serrano’s in one of them if he’s alive.” 

Temporel shrugged. “Even granting 
that, what can be done?” 

“We've got to break in, that’s all. I 
suppose we couldn’t dope the keepers ?” 

Temporel shook his head. “I’m 
afraid not. But I'll tell you—we might 
anonymously send two or three cases of 
champagne to the guards. The stuff 
need not be labeled, and your friend of 
the store could send it with the provi- 
sions. Whatever happened, he would 
never see any connection between break- 
ing into the jail and sending champagne 
for the keepers. Besides, he wouldn’t 
even know it was champagne.” 

“That’s bully. We'll do that, any- 
way, when the time comes. Then, sup- 
posing we have a clear field, what is the 
plan of campaign? We could cut steps 
in the ’dobe wall. But there’s the war- 
den’s house.” 

“To.the right of the jail, and stand- 
ing fifty yards back. We could try the 
cell to the left. According to the plan, 
there are no guards’ rooms looking to 
the rear; they lie to the front. I don’t 
expect any of the prisoners would give 
us trouble.” 

“T guess not,” said Aster. “We 
would work mighty quick. But before 
we butt into that job, we must have a 
place where we could hide Serrano, and 
we must arrange for horses to be wait- 
ing outside the ’dobe wall.” 

“That is easily arranged,” said Tem- 
porel hopefully. “The worst part will 
be making an entry into the cell. I sup- 
pose they are always closely barred?” 

“So the jefe politico said when he 
was talking tome. If all else goes well, 
I could see to that: while you waited 
outside with the horses. I’ve seen 
enough of burglar’s tools to know the 
way they act. All I want is a dark 
night.” 

“We'll do it,” cried Temporel. “If 
you think the dumb man can tell us 
what we want to know, we'll do it. 
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Perhaps we can use José, the former 
bank messenger. I'll send him to your 
house to-morrow morning very early. 
Arrange to have him admitted when he 
knocks. These people may be watching 
us both.” 

“They’re watching you, anyway,” 
said Aster, “so I’m going to ask the 
señorita to let me out by the back way. 
We haven’t got to meet in public after 
this. I may turn up any time, so don’t 
be surprised to see me here waiting. I 
have arranged all that with the lady.” 

“Very good. I think that is best. 
When you see José, you can ask him 
to be prepared to find us three horses 
any time on the quiet. I think he is an 
honest fellow, and we might easily help 
him if he is out of work still.” 

“Sure,” said Aster, rising. “The pay 
roll will stand a few more dollars easy. 
As for the house to store our dumb 
friend in, leave that to me.” 


\ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


The next morning Temporel was 
sauntering through one of the smaller 
squares, when Don Luis’ carriage swept 
past him. 
smiling and chatting with a lady at his 
side. It was Cynthia Carvel. 

Temporel stopped dead, and the color 
went from his face slowly. The sight 
of Cynthia revived all the hopes, all the 
emotions of the past. She looked well, 
and comparatively happy. Her face 
was turned toward her companion, and 
she seemed to be replying with anima- 
tion to his gay talk, A momentary sen- 
sation of jealousy took possession of 
Temporel, as he stared after the hurry- 
ing carriage. Then he recovered his 
composure, and laughed a little, though 
with no mirthful expression on his 
keen, good-looking face. She had not 
seen him, and he was glad. He had 
never met her face to face since that 
terrible evening. 

But his quick eyes had noted one fact 
—they were not accompanied by John 
Carvel. Possibly the financier was at 
home. Would it not be well to call 


In it sat His Excellency, - 


there, and see him before Cynthia 
should return? 

He acted upon the impulse. At the 
worst, the girl’s uncle could only refuse 
to see him. 

He made his way to the house rented 
by John Carvel, and sent in his card. 

The servant brought the answer 
quickly. “The Señor Carvel says that 
he will give you ten minutes. Will you 
follow me, sefior.” 

Temporel was shown into a small 
room fitted up as a library. He waited 
there for five minutes, when the door 
opened, and John Carvel entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Temporel,”’ he 
said gravely, keeping his hands behind 
his back. “Let me hear briefly what 
you want.” 

Temporel bowed, somewhat over- 
come, and his voice trembled a little 
as he replied: “Mr. Carvel, I have come 
here to explain—and to apologize for a 
very regrettable incident. I assure you 
that when I was called to the president’s 
house, I had not the slightest idea that 
you and Cyn—and Miss Carvel were 
in Santa Malua A 

“That is hardly an excuse for your 
conduct, for the condition in which you 
presented yourself,” said John Carvel 
grimly. “You seem to suggest that if 
you had known we were staying here, 
you would have kept sober for the oc- 
casion ?” 

Temporel flushed up. 
me, sir. Indeed, you do. Perhaps, I 
spoke rather ambiguously. I meant to 
say that you saw me in a miserable, and, 
I regret to say, a drunken condition, 
without having heard the causes which 
led me into excesses.” 

Carvel bowed. “I have yet to learn 
that drunkenness is so easily excused. 
Here, my niece is under my care, and 
she has learned by sad ocular demon- 
stration that you were intemperate. 
You humiliated us, sir, in our host’s 
house.” 

A look of keen pain came to Tem- 
porel’s face. “I shall never cease to re- 
gret it. I was a brute, a savage—but 
think how I had been tried. You will 
believe me, I hope, when I say that I 


“You wrong 
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have not tasted liquor for some days, 
and do not intend to do so again. ` Be- 
fore I lost my position in the bank, I 
was a very abstemious man.” 

’“So far as the latter part of your 
statement is concerned, I believe that to 
be strictly true, Mr. Temporel; as to the 
first, [ am willing to take your word.” 

“Thank you. I hardly deserve your 
confidence. Let me explain, Mr. Car- 
vel. I must try to put myself right with 
you. I don’t think I am unreasonable 
in asking for a hearing.” 

Carvel looked at his watch, and re- 
laxed somewhat the stiffness of his at- 
titude. “Very well. I will give you 
fifteen minutes more, if you will consent 
to one condition.” 

“To any,” said Temporel eagerly. 

“Tt is this—you must not see or at- 
tempt to communicate with my niece, 
Cynthia, until I give you full permission 
to do so.” 

“T agree,’ said Temporel, without 
hesitation. 

“Sit down, and let me hear what you 
have to say.” 

Temporel took a seat, and flushed, 
eager, earnest, began his narration. He 
told of the robbery at the bank, of the 
useless efforts, made first by the police 
and continued by himself, to trace the 
criminals; he went on to speak of the 
cable from the English office, and of his 
own despair when he was informed 
that he must resign his position in the 
bank. From that he proceeded to his 
own deterioration, forgetting and ex- 
tenuating nothing. 

“Try to put yourself in my place, Mr. 
Carvel,” he said, with a gesture of de- 
spair. “TI had spent all my money in en- 
deavoring to track the criminals, I had 
been thrown out of employment by the 
directors. It was, of course, possible 
for me to return to New York, but 
what could I do there? Perhaps it was 
false pride, but I could not bear the 
thought of returning, a broken and 
workless man; I couldn’t bear to face 
Cynthia, who had shared my hopes. I 
did not wish to receive the spiteful con- 
dolences of malicious people. So I 
stayed on, kept up by the hope of secur- 
ing a post under the government here, 


practically promised me by His Excel- 
lency, Don Luis.” 

“Ah,” said Carvel. 
me of that.” 

“He wouldn't,’ said Temporel 
quickly. ‘“He’s the soul of kindness, 
but he would not go about openly boast- 
ing of his efforts in my behalf. I owe 
much to that man.” 

Carvel nodded, and Temporel went 
on: 
“T did not get the post. Local preju- 
dices were against the policy of giving 
posts to aliens. Don Luis did his best, 
but in the end even he had to give way. 
That sunk me deeper in the mire. I got 
reckless. It seemed to me that I had 
lost everything worth living for —Cyn- 
thia, my self-respect, my prospects of 
advancement. You have never been in 
my position, and perhaps -you will not 
understand. I asked myself what did 
anything matter. No one cared if I 
were drunk or sober, if I rose or fell. 
What happened? I wanted to forget. 
I shall be frank with you. I was ina 
fair way to become an irredeemable 
sot.” 

John Carvel frowned a little, and 
looked steadily at his companion. 

“It seems to me to show a certain 


“He did not tell 


- weakness of temperament,’ he said 


slowly. 

“It was weak—horribly, detestably 
weak,” Temporel admitted, flushing 
again. “I see that now, as I did not see 
it at the time. Then, Mr. Carvel, the 
president’s secretary came to me, and 
told me that His Excellency wished to 
see me. I had been drinking that day, 
and went just as I was—lI shall never 
forget it. Surely, surely, the president 
might have told me that you and n 

“He suggestéd that you should ħave 
warning,” said Carvel. “Apparently he 
knew the facts, though he endeavored 
to conceal them. You were invited 
without ceremony at the suggestion of 
my niece, Cynthia.” 

Temporel sat back in his chair. Cyn- 
thia had suggested it! The president 
would have warned him. A dull red 
crept into his cheeks. 

“I can hardly believe it,’ he said 
slowly. “Do you mean me to believe 
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that Cyn—that your niece intended me 
to betray myself?” 

“No. I am sure that was not her 
wish or intention. Remember that she 
loved you, that rumors had reached her 
ears. She trusted in and believed in 
you so fully that she wished you to 
prove the baselessness of the rumors in 
the most open way.” 

Temporel grew calm again. His heart, 
which had begun to beat fast, slowed to 
its normal. “God bless her! Mr. Car- 
vel, I want you to promise me some- 
thing. I think I am on the track of the 
thieves. If I can secure them, I may be 
able to reason with the bank directors. 
Possibly I might get reinstated. If I 
do that, if I again take up my position 
as manager in the bank, will you allow 
me to go to Cynthia, and ask her to for- 
get what has passed?” 

Mr. Carvel moved uneasily in his 
chair and glanced thoughtfully before 
him. Temporel’s tones carried convic- 
tion. He was disposed to regard the 
affair more lightly than he had done. 

But there was Cynthia to be consid- 
ered. She did not look so lightly upon 
the offense. She had the very proper, 
but very unyielding, outlook of youth. 
Her pride had received a blow. 

“Tt is not unreasonable,” continued 
Temporel. “I only ask for a chance.” 

John Carvel rose. “You shall have 
it if it is within my power. Of course, 
my niece may refuse to receive you. I 
cannot answer for her. But, subject to 
the condition I mentioned, your success 
in the matter of the inquiry will bring 
you my assistance.” 

“Thank you. Are you going to stay 
long in Santa Malua, Mr. Carvel? I 
see that you have rented this house.” 

“T am not certain as to the length of 
my stay. I could, of course, extend it, 
if there was any good reason for my so 
doing.” 

“There may be—TI think there will 

” 


e. 

“Well, if it happens so, I will make 
arrangements.” 

“Thank you again.” 

John Carvel once more glanced at his 
watch, “I have given you twenty-five 


~ 


minutes. You must go before my niece 
returns. She is out driving with His 
Excellency. Good-by. I shall be glad 
to hear from you if anything turns up.” 

Temporel took up his hat, but still 
lingered, smiling uneasily. 

ne Carvel—tell me—does Cynthia 
—sti i 

“I cannot say exactly. I am not an 
expert where a woman’s heart is con- 
cerned. Apparently, she has put you 
completely out of her mind, but 

es ae leaned forward. “Yes; 

gs Pp”? s, 

“But, I think 
need not lose hope.” 

When Temporel left the house a min- 
ute later, he felt as if he were walking 
on air. 


Yes, I think you 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ATTACK ON THE JAIL. 


Three days later, Aster came to Tem- 
porel. They hád met in the interim, 
but nothing of especial moment had 
passed between them. Temporel had 
just risen, and Aster found him shaving 
in his bedroom. 

“Great Scott!” cried Temporel, 
“you've made an early start. What’s 
up? D? 

“Nothing much. I've hired a boat, 
and I’m going fishing.” 


“Oh, are you?’ said Temporel, 
laughing. “What bait are you going to 
use?” 


“Modern scientific methods,” said 
Aster, grinning. “Oxy-acetylene plant, 
and a few files. I shall be lying inshore 
as it gets dark.” 

Temporel started. “To-night, then?” 

“Sure,” said Aster. ‘To-night’s the 
night. There'll be no moon till close on 
three o’clock. You will have to make 
your plans, too. I'll take the boat up 
toward that wreck northward. José 
left town yesterday, and he is to meet 
us with three horses inshore. Were 
watched. Some one will be sure to fol- 
low you, so you had better come out 
quite openly, carry a lunch basket, and 
make for the depot. You can get a 
ticket for Insinito. Ask for it as loudly 
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as you can without giving the idea 
away. From Insinito you can get a 
train back at about six, and may get out 
at the last little station before you come 
to the port. 

“From there it’s only a mile to the 
place where we meet, which should be 
in a direct line eastward of the wreck. 
There are some good clumps of brush 
to guide you, and if the light fails, José 
or I will give the call of a sea gull. 
See? Insinito is a good ninety miles 
out of Santa Malua, and if you go by 
the ten-thirty express this morning— 
Insinito first stop—it’s odds no one will 
take the trouble to follow you. Of 
course, if some suspicious-looking fel- 
low takes train with you, you’ve got to 
lose him somewhere.” 

“Shall I take my pistol?” 

“Oh, sure. That’s the best kind of 
argument to put up. Well, so long.” 

Temporel caught the train for In- 
sinito, and found himself spinning out 
of Santa Malua. At the station he im- 
agined that he had observed a man 
watching him from a little distance. It 
was certain that the same man stood 
next him as he purchased his ticket. 
Once in the train he would have liked 
to look out of the window to see if this 
man were also going to Insinito, but he 
restrained the impulse, feeling that it 
would be wiser to seem wholly at his 
ease, as if he were going on a mere holi- 
day. * 

He reached Insinito without mishap, 
and found it a sleepy little town, nes- 
tling under the shadow of the moun- 
tains. Indians, half-breeds, and a few 
Magyars made up the population. Tem- 
porel made a rough lunch, then strolled 
out to the lower slopes, and read a 
magazine, reclining on a tuft of sun- 
dried grass. Between smoking and 
reading, the hours passed slowly. As 
six came near, he rose and made his 
way to the station, procured a ticket 
for the’last stop before the port of 
Santa Malua, and waited. 

- The train rolled in at last—twenty- 
five minutes late—and Temporel 
climbed aboard. 

It was quite dark when he arrived at 
his destination. Jettisoning his basket, 


he set off cheerfully toward the south- 
west. 

From time to time he looked at his 
watch and the compass he carried. 
Thirty-five minutes passed, but no sign 
of his friends. He walked on for five 
minutes more, then stopped. 

Brushwood grew here rather thickly, 
and in the darkness which prevailed he 
might easily get entangled. He lighted 
a cigaretie, with the idea that his friends 
might catch the tiny flare. But the 
match went out, and nothing had hap- 
pened. On the still air the sound of the 
sea came to him, breaking in long roll- 
ers upon the beach of gray sand, a 
monotonous and mournful iteration. 
He began to feel anxious. 

Then suddenly, to his right, a sea 
gull screamed. He turned to listen. It 
came again, this time a little nearer. 
Temporel answered with a passable im- 
itation, and began to walk in that di- 
rection. Four minutes later he met 
Aster and José, both mounted, and lead- 
ing a spare horse. 

“That you, Mr. Temporel?”’ came 
Aster’s voice out of the gloom. “If it 
is, jump up. We've got to ride like 
blazes, if we want to make a job of it 
before the light comes. José, steady 
that beast.” 

“Right,” said Temporel, putting a 
hand on the horse’s mane, and prepar- 
ing to mount. He got a foot into the 
stirrup. “I got through without being 
followed.” 

“Same here,” said*Aster, gathering 
up his reins. “We beached the boat, 
and got half filled coming in. José 
went out a bit into the water on his. 
horse, and got the end of the painter. 
Now we've got eight miles to cover, 
and we have to do the last mile on our 
feet, for fear of making a noise. I know 
the track. Just keep close to me.” 

They set off at a gallop, and presently 
the mournful sound of the breakers 
passed out of hearing. The country 
was open here, all grass, and no fenc- 
ing. Presently Aster thought they had 
ridden far enough. To one side they 
could see the glow that hung over the 
city. They dismounted, put on loose 
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grass sandals over their shoes, and led 
their horses westward. 

“José will hold our horses outside 
the ’dobe wall,” said Aster, as a final 
instruction. “I got the storekeeper to 
send in a few cases of good champagne, 
so I hope the jailers will have a consid- 
erable jag on by this time. You, Tem- 
porel, must come with me. I’ve fitted 
up a kind of screen for you to hold 
behind me when I’m working. That, 
and keeping watch, is your job. If 
Serrano is manacled, we must carry him 
out—see? This is the last bit of talk 
we're going to have for a spell, so we 
must settle everything. I have the tools 
in a saddlebag, and- José is carrying the 
plant. You will find the- screen slung 
on your saddle.” 

“Right,” said Temporel shortly. “We 
must work in the dark, I suppose?” 

“Yes. But the screen is easily han- 
dled, and the rest you can leave to me.” 

They went on again, and presently 
‘the dark mass of the high adobe wall 
prevented farther progress. Temporel 
and Aster dismounted, giving the head 
ropes of their horses to José. Aster un- 
slung his bag, and got down the oxy- 
acetylene plant. Then he proceeded to 
unwind a rope, which was terminated 
by an iron pair of hooks. He had evi- 
dently abandoned the idea of cutting 
steps in the wall. No one spoke, as he 
took hold and climbed the rope, the 
hook of which he had managed to fas- 
ten to the wall coping. 

Sitting astride the wall, he agitated 
the rope, and Temporel saw that he 
wished to pull up the tools. He fas- 
tened them on quickly, Aster drew them 
up with an effort, and began to lower 
them down the other side. A burst of 
loud singing from the jail brought a 
smile to his face. 

He slipped down inside the wall, un- 
tied the tools, and again climbed to the 
coping. The rope was thrown over to 
Temporel, who grasped it, and was 
soon beside his companion. José heard 
a slight scraping sound, a faint thud, 
and was satisfied. 

The two men, carrying the tools and 
the screen, approached the prison with 
the ay ee caution. At the left angle 
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of the building, the window of the 
last cell was well protected. A bar was 
set in a socket every two inches, and 
Aster shook his head angrily. This 
was going to be a long job. But he got 
to it quickly, and Temporel held up the 
screen to conceal him. The thing had 
been fitted on bamboos, and could be 
held behind the back, with two hands 
at the level of the waist. The lower 
sill of the window was at a height of 
four feet from the ground. 

José, meanwhile, waited curiously. 
He had good nerves, but now they were 
being fully tried. His was the patience 
of inaction. He could not see what was 
going on; every moment he feared to 
hear the sounds of alarm and of pur- 
suit. 

But, as he waited, another sound 
came to his ears. There was a faint but 
steady and continuous rustling of the 
grasses, the light padding of cautiously 
approaching feet. He tied the horses’ 
head ropes together, and slipped noise- 
lessly to the ground. Quickly divest- 
ing himself of his poncho, he stole round 
the standing horses. They were now be- 
tween him and the intruder. He held 
the blanket in both hands, and waited. 

The footsteps came nearer, they 
stopped within two paces. José judged 
that the newcomer was examining the 
horses, perhaps in surprise at finding 
them there. This was a moment for 
extreme adroitness. Stooping under 
the belly of the nearest animal, he crept 
forward, rising suddenly face to face 
with the spy. 

He was quick as strong. The blanket 
swept rapidly over the other man’s 
head, and was wound tightly about the 
mouth, opened that moment to emit a 
cry of warning. He tripped the man 
neatly, and flung himself upon him. 
Drawing a knife, he penetrated the 
clothing of his opponent until the point 
scratched bare flesh. 

The man might not hear him through 
the folds of the blanket, but repeated 
scratches from the knife told the other 
that he was to lie still and silent under 
pain of death. When he understood 
this, José improvised a gag, and, put- 
ting his hand under the poncho, fixed it, 
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and, rising from the ground, began to 
take off his belt. With it he fastened 
the ends-of the poncho under the arms 
of the spy, and breathed more easily. 
The whole thing had not occupied three 
minutes, and had been done almost 
without noise. He waited a little 
longer, and, finding that Aster and 
Temporel did not return, reénforced the 
man’s bonds by tying his legs together 
with a piece of the rope which hung 
at his saddle peak. 

Aster had been working for three- 
quarters of an hour, when he put down 
his tools, and touched Temporel on the 
arm. The latter felt along the sill of 
the window, and found that twelve bars 
had been cut out of the sockets, and 
only hung dependent from above. No 
sound except a noise of gentle shuffling 
had come from the inside, but, as his 
hand passed along, it came suddenly in 
contact with a man’s head. He started, 
and drew it back. 

He permitted himself one soft-spoken 
word: “Serrano!” 

The man within grasped at a bar, and 
pulled heavily. The socket above gave 
a little. This had been the work of 
some knavish contractor favored by a 
venial government. Aster and Tem- 
porel became aware that the prisoner 
was helping them. Each seized a bar, 
and bent it inward. They worked 
eagerly, quickly, putting every ounce 
of energy they possessed into the busi- 
ness. In another twenty minutes they 
had laid hold of the prisoner’s arms, and 
were helping him carefully through the 
opening. Still no one had come to dis- 
turb them. 

The prisoner’s arms were free, but 
his ankles were secured by a light chain 
connecting two rings. Once outside, 
he seized Aster’s hand, and, raising it, 
tapped it lightly on his lips. -It was 
Serrano, after all! 

Without the exchange of a word, 
they raised the dumb man, and carried 
him across the space which lay between 
the jail and the surrounding wall. They 
found the hanging rope, and Aster 
mounted to the coping. Serrano was 
able to use his hands, and, with some 
assistance, he was got over the wall in 


s 


safety. Aster and his companion went 
back to the building to secure their 
tools. In a few minutes they had re- 
joined José. 

He came a few yards to meet them, 
and discovered that they had effected 
their purpose. Serrano being put down, 
he drew the attention of the others to 
the spy, who was lying on the ground 
motionless. Temporel ran his hand 
over the muffled head, Aster felt that 
the bindings were secure, and again 
straightened himself. 

“We have no time for him,” he said, 
very softly. “Get Serrano up at once. 
We must go.” 

The dumb man was to travel on 
José’s horse, so the latter mounted, and 
Aster hoisted the fettered man to a 
place before him. The chain prevented 
him from sitting astride. Temporel put 
the tools together, and fastened them on 
his horse and Aster’s. Both swung to 
saddle, and the little cavalcade got into 
motion, leaving the gagged man lying 
where José had thrown him. 

“What luck!” said Temporel, when 
they had put a mile between them and 
the jail. “We got him without much 
difficulty. I suppose that man was spy- 
ing on us, eh, José?” 

“It seems so, señor. 
did not look at him.” 

“What?” said Aster. 
and have them all down on us! 
sir, not me.” 

“T think he is pretty secure, anyway,” 
said Temporel. “Don’t worry about 
him. The next thing to do is to get our 
friend under safe cover. Which way?” 

Aster looked up at the dark sky. 
“Were all right. No moon for two 
hours yet. Now, Temporel, you leave 
us and scoot for home. Throw those 
tools into the first bit of rough brush, 
and leave the horse before you reach 
Santa Malua. José and I will see to 
this business, but you’ve got to prove an 
alibi by being in bed when the sun gets 
up. We may need one.” 


It is a pity we 


“Light a match, 
No, 


“But ” began Temporel, in some 
perplexity. 
“Don’t!” said Aster quickly. “Just 


get going. Pll explain wnen I see you 
again.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
POSSIBILITIES, 


Two days passed before Temporel 
again talked with Aster. He had seen 
him once in the meantime, walking 
across one of the squares, but from mo- 
tives of caution did not accost him. 

Aster came into his room about eight 
o'clock in the evening. “Well, Tem- 
porel,” he said, smiling, “I guess you 
thought I had deserted you altogether. 
As a matter of fact, I have been play- 
ing tutor to that fellow we have taken 
under our wing—teaching him to 
write.” 

“Where is he?’ asked Temporel. 
“You forgot to tell me that when we 
separated.” ‘ 

Aster looked at him earnestly. “Tem- 
porel, I would just as soon you didn’t 
ask.. He’s quite safe, but I can’t say. 
where he is. You won’t misunderstand 
me? I think it wiser for the present to 
keep it to myself.” 

Temporel frowned; then his face 
cleared. “Tt all seems most mysterious, 
Aster,” he said good-humoredly. “I 
don’t see why I should be left out of it, 
but, if you really think it wiser, I agree. 
How are you making out with Ser- 
rano?” 

“Well, it would be a mighty hard job 
only that he’s a man, and has observed 
things as he went along. Hes bright, 
though. Of course, I can’t take him 
out of doors, but I have to feed him 
with pictures. I started with the word 
‘tree.’ I put it down in separate letters, 
and showed him a tree in a picture. 
Then I showed him two more trees, and 
put down the word again for each. He 
tumbled to that instantly, turned to the 
window, pointed out a palm, and then 
the word I had written. Then I got 
the word ‘trunk,’ and showed him the 
picture in an advertisement. He saw 
that, and showed me the first two let- 
ters im each word. Then I wrote him 
down an alphabet, each letter large, and 
set him to copy it. He seems to have 
some faint idea of drawing, which helps 
him a bit.” 

“Can you draw, Aster?” asked Tem- 
porel. \“You might try him with a 


sketch of a man running away with 
some money. If he has been trying all 
along to tell me of the bank robbery, 
that is certain to interest him.” 

Aster shook his head. “I couldn’t 
draw a goat’s grandmother—that is, a 
real picture of one, but I can do kind 
of child’s copies. I thought of that, 
and made a real scarecrow, with a big 
bag in each hand, and money coming 
out of it. What d’ye think Serrano did? 
Well, he just made one skip for the 
table, and put his finger on the word 
‘banco,’ which I had taught him the 
meaning of.” 

Temporel was very eager now. 
“Then he did see something,” he cried. 
“We are getting to the heart of it.” 

“Seems so. Well, I pointed to the 
word, and I pointed to my scarecrow 
picture, and raised my eyebrows as high 
as I could. He saw that I was asking 
question, so I.gave him a paper to an- 
swer it on. The thing he drew was 
marvelously like a rural R 

“That refers, of course, to the men 
who formed the cordon round the 
bank,” said Temporel, somewhat disap- 
pointed. “By the way, did you get hold 
of any of the men on the list I got for 
you?” 

“All except three,” said Aster briskly. 
“I can’t lay my hands on them yet. It 
seems to me they went out of town soon 
after. But I was telling you about Ser- 
rano. He was very sure about that 
rural being my scarecrow with the 
money. He kept pointing from one to 
the other, and making great play with 
his hands: Say, Im going to have a 
good look at some of the rurales to- 
morrow. I’ve got an idea. ` The whole 
business has a solution, but it seems too 
darned simple to be true.” 

Temporel suddenly gripped him by 
the arm. “Heavens, man! Don’t keep 
me in suspense. What is it?” 

“You'll hear pretty soon,” said Aster. 
“PIL run in to see you about this time 
day after to-morrow, and Pll bring José. 
Now, I’m going. Don’t worry.” 


Aster was as good as his word. Two 
days later he appeared with José in 
Temporel’s rooms. 
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“Here we are, Temporel,” he cried 
‘gleefully. “We got through slick 
enough. Sit down, José, and have a 
cigar. We want you to tell us all about 
the night of the affair at the bank.” 

“Very well, señor,” said José, seating 
himself diffidently. 

Aster took a chair, and sat across it, 
his arm leaning on the back. 

“Now, then, we know the rurales 
woke you up, and the intendente asked 
you to come out and talk. After that 
you were sent to the cavalry barracks 
with a message. Who was that mes- 
sage for?” 

“For the General Mayoro.” 

“Right, and what did he say?” 

“He said: ‘Tell His Excellency I shall 
send ten troopers.’ ” 

“Did he say where he would send 
them ?” 

“No, sefior. 
have told you.” 

“Did the message say anything about 
the troopers’ destination?” 

“No, sefior—or, rather, I did not see 
the message. It was given to me in an 
envelope.” 

Aster half started up. “In an en- 
velope! You mean to say the fellow 
had it all ready in an envelope? That 
shows it was premeditated.” 

Temporel stared at him, tense and 
eager. “My dear fellow! - You don’t 
think the intendente had anything to do 
with it?” 

“I hardly know what to think, but, at 
any rate, | must find out the name of 
that intendente.” 

“What about Serrano?” 
porel curiously. 

“Well, he gets on slowly. I am won- 
dering if the intendente would dress dif- 
ferently from the other men. I didn’t 
think of observing that simple point, I 
can’t think why.” 

“Of course he does,” said Temporel. 
“T could not tell you offhand the points 
of diffefence, but I am quite sure they 
exist. Why do you want to know?” 

“Well, because when Serrano did his 
child’s picture of a rural, he drew a 
kind of uniform. If that is the dress of 
an intendente, and Serrano put it in on 
purpose, I think we have some clew.” 


Hastily he said what I 


asked Tem- 


“My dear fellow, the intendente idea 
is quite an obsession with you. Ser- 
rano may have drawn it in that way 
with no definite idea of suggesting the 
rank. And we can’t tell that very well. 
But, presuming that the intendente is 
the man who managed the robbery, how 
does it square with the letter from His 
Excellency ?” 

“Nothing easier £ the fellow was 
really a crook. He could have forged 
a letter, knowing the general would be 
just out of his sleep, and probably read- 
ing it in a bad light. That’s easy.” 

Temporel reflected. “A confound- 
edly audacious scheme, since he knew 
the president was with me upstairs. 
But why should he Send for troopers, in 
any case?” 

“To send José on an errand which 
would keep him out of the way. Ten 
to one he faked a letter beforehand, 
told His Excellency that he had re- 
ceived information about some men be- 
ing in the bank, and suggested that they 
should send to catch them after night- 
fall. He would tell the president that 
the men had probably secreted them- 
selves in some upper rooms, because 
José slept below. I found out all the 
names of the rurales in the cordon ex- 
cept three. They seem to have va- 
mosed. Now, if those fellows were 
paid hands of the intendentes” He 
stopped, and looked triumphantly at 
Temporel. 

The latter shook his head. “Your 
theory is quite delightful, and quite im- 
probable,” he said. “No man would 
dare to do such a thing, knowing that 
at any moment the president might 
come down and discover them at their 
work.” 

Again Aster looked disappointed. 
“Say, this climate must have turned my 
brains into mud. Now I come to think 
of it, the theory doesn’t include that 
Spanish swindler I’m after, as I surely 
thought it did.” 

“Another obsession,” 
smiled. “Who is he?” 

“He looks mighty like your amateur 
detective, Barriga.” 

Temporel jumped to his feet. ‘“Bar- 
riga! Great Scott, Aster, I believe you 


Temporel 


~ 
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have hit it! That day you met me on 
the Alameda I saw a man who looked 
as if he had been spying on us. I 
couldn’t see his face. Then that other 
night—or was it the same? Anyway, 
a man fired at me, and got away. The 
next thing, Barriga, with a rural, came 
from the Calle Destina, which runs 
parallel with the street I lost the rogue 
in—see? He said he had heard a shot 
fired. Then again in the fonda at 
Otaque, I was busy pumping that ru- 
ral, when Barriga turned up, and forced 
himself on me. Why, he must have been 
the man who was spying all along.” 

“Sure. And when he was drawing 
his pay, he was just looking after him- 
self in two senses,” cried Aster, in de- 
light. “José, do you remember the 
man you captured near the jail?” 

José had been looking perplexedly 
from one to the other. Now he nodded. 
“Oh, yes, sefior.’ 

“Was he tall, or short?” 

“Tt was so dark it is difficult to say. 
But I think he was of medium height.” 

“Temporel, I'll bet if we had looked 
at the fellow we would have found our 
friend Barriga.” 

Temporel clenched his hands. “Then 
he almost ruined me. He went through 
my money, kept me from discovering 
the real identity of the thief, or thieves, 
and ” he stopped, thinking of Cyn- 
thia and his humiliation, his face work- 
ing. “I'll kill him, Aster! PII make 
him pay.” 

“No, leave him to me. 
him.” 

Temporel became calmer. “All right. 
Just one thing: If you go to the place 


TIl see to 


where you have hidden Serrano, he may « 


watch you.’ 

“T don’t care if he does,” said Aster, 
smiling mysteriously. “ ‘He wouldn't 
dare to go where I put Serrano.” 


- CHAPTER XX. 
CARMENCITA IS WARNED. 


The Doña Carmencita Pensol did not 
find time hang heavy on her hands. She 
was an inveterate gambler, and if she 
sometimes grumbled that the tables 
were closed on an absurdly small limit, 
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generally the fortunes of the mimic war 
between the croupiers and herself left 
only a small margin for or against. 

During her stay at Piedraolas, she 
permitted a youthful officer of that bril- 
liantly uniformed and highly inefficient 
force, the Coquibian army, to act as her 
cavalier—a post of honor which‘ in- 
volved the payment of small debts, the 
transportation of the beauty's ifipedi- 
menta, and the right to be scolded and 
screamed at on slight provocation. 
There was only one advantage, and that 
of doubtful value. It lay in the right to 
be seen in public places with a woman 
beautiful enough to turn his head, and 
almost old enough to be his mother. 

She led a lazy life during the day; a 
highly tense and nervous one during the 
nightly sessions at the tables. She had 
almost forgotten the town of Santa 
Malua, and that bright particular star, 
the president, until one day there came 
a letter which set her furiously to think. 

It was from a dear friend—an ad- 
mirable letter, couched in terms which 
could not have offended the most fas- 
tidious. The sting lay, as usual, in the 
tail, deftly interwoven into a network 
of news, scandal, and terms of endear- 
ment. 

Carmencita was sitting under the 
veranda of her hotel—the boy officer at 
her feet—when she read it. She 
promptly kicked her cavalier, whether 
intentionally or not it is impossible to 
say, and rose to her feet. 

“Did you bring me that box of fond- 
ants?” she demanded of the youth. 

He turned all colors. “Ah, I have 
forgotten X 

Carmencita relieved her pent-up soul. 

“You are the worst kind of pig!” she 
said furiously. “You know I can never 
pass a morning agreeably without those 
fondants. You neglect me shamefully. 
Go and procure them at once!” 

The worm was too fascinated to turn. 
He blushed instead. 

“Señorita mia, I assure you 

“I have heard your assurances often. 
It is a shameful neglect. Go at once!” 

He fell over his sword in an attempt 
to execute her command. Recovering 
himself, he went off at a smart pace. 


” 


— 
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“Ah,” said Carmencita to herself, 
looking spitefully at the departing back 
of her cavalier, “so Luis thinks to get 
me out of the way! He is a fool, and 
I shall teil him so. He hopes to in- 
gratiate himself with this New York 
heiress. She has money, and the excel- 
lent Luis would sell his soul and the 
soul of every one else for that. But I 
shall put a stop to the game. I shall 
write to him, and tell him that I shall 
not tolerate it. I shall also write to the 
Sefiorita Maria Luisa, and say that it 
is not true. Then, perhaps, the spiteful 
creature will give me some details.” 

Completely forgetting the boy officer, 
she went indoors, and wrote two letters, 
` the first to the president, rating him 
for his inconstancy; the second to her 
friend, denying categorically that the 
president had fixed his mercenary eyes 
upon the rich New York girl. Then 
she went back to the veranda, and spent 
the morning in wrangling with the fas- 
cinated young soldier. 

On the second day after, two letters 
were delivered to her, which drove her 
almost to the point of madness. One 
came from His Excellency, coldly 
flouted her claims to intervene, warned 
her that he had sufficient power to have 
her put over the frontier if she dared 
by word or letter to communicate with 
Miss Cynthia Carvel. He remarked 
that as she had spent a considerable 
amount of his money, she must be con- 
tent. 

The man was quite capable of carry- 
ing out his threat, she knew. So she 
abandoned an idea that had come to 
her, and began to think out some way 
of venting her spite upon Don Luis. 

If she wanted further confirmation of 
the facts, the second letter gave it. With 
manifest glee, and verbal regret, her 
familiar friend piled up the evidence. 
As Carmencita read, she wished with 
all her angry soul that she could have 
a quiet talk with the writer. For the 
rext two days she shut herself up in 
her room, and refused admittance to all 
the world. When she again reappeared, 
she went first to the post office with a 
little packet, which she took care to 
register. : 


Then she descended to the veranda, 
smiled delightfully upon her youthful 
lover, and so mesmerized him that be- 
fore ten minutes had passed he had 
stuttered out a fiery proposal—and had 
been accepted. He had cash, if not 
brains; his people were immensely stiff 
and aristocratic. In these circum- 
stances, what was more romantic, more 
necessary, than an elopement? That 
night they crossed the frontier into a 
neighboring republic, were married the 
following morning, and, so far as can 
be ascertained, lived unhappily ever 
after. 


On the evening following the elope- 
ment of the Señorita Pensol with her 
fascinated youth, Temporel found him- 
self wandering in the direction of the 
suburb in which John Carvel had rented 
a villa. He was prompted by a lovesick 
desire to look at the house where Cyn- 
thia lived. He meant only to look at it 
as dark drew on, and then to return 
home. 

As the light of day suddenly fled, he 
advanced down the road in front of the 
villa, and, ensconcing himself under the 
pillared porch of a vacant house almost 
opposite, stood thoughtfully, staring 
into vacancy, his mind filled anew with 
hopeless and painful reminiscences. 

He was about to turn away, when the 
sound of a footstep—quick, firm, ener- 
getic—came to his ears. -He looked 
down the road. A figure which seemed 
familiar came into the yellow glow of a 
lamp. He looked again, to assure him- 
self that he had made no mistake. 

No. The figure, the walk, everything 
told him that he had guessed correctly. 
The man now approaching rapidly was 
Aster. 

Something moved Temporel to step 
quietly from the porch and retire a lit- 
tle up the street. He kept in the shad- 
ows, and walked very softly. 

Aster advanced until he was almost 
opposite the porch where Temporel had 
stood. Then he, too, moved into the 
shadows, and waited. After a minute, 
however, he reappeared, and, crossing 
the road, went directly to John Car- 
vel’s villa. 
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Temporal was startled. What busi- 
ness had the man there? 

He came back again swiftly but si- 
lently. Aster had disappeared into the 
garden surrounding the house. 

Temporel listened. The footsteps had 
died away. 
heard the sound of a door opening, a 
murmur of voices, and a shuffling. 
Then the door closed with a sharp thud. 

Temporel was genuinely perplexed. 
What Aster wanted with John Carvel 
was a question he found himself quite 
unable to answer. He waited for some 
time to see if Aster would again emerge 
from the grounds surrounding the 
villa, but waited in vain. 

Returning slowly to the littie house in 
the Calle De Los Vapores, he kept a 
cautious lookout. If he ran across Bar- 
riga he would know that their theory 
held good. But no one was in evidence, 
so far as he could see. He got a late 
car for the port, and presently reached 
his rooms. 

“Señor, there is a packet for you,” 
said Juanna, as he entered. 

“A packet?” 

“Yes, it came by post. 
postmark of Piedraolas.” 

“That’s a seaside, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and there is a casino. I placed 
the packet on your table.” 

“Thank you, sefiorita.” 

He opened the packet carefully, and 
found what appeared to be a letter, in’a 
large, scrawling hand, folded tightly 
about some small object the size of a 
pea. 

“Hello!” he said, half aloud. 

Unfolding the letter, he shook it, let- 
ting the contents fall upon the table. 
Side by side lay a slip of paper and a 
white, sparkling diamond. He stood 
back, and stared in amazement. Then 
he picked up the gem, and began to ex- 
amine it carefully. It was a fine stone, 
exquisitely cut, and of the finest water. 

There was some writing on the paper. 
It was apparently in a disguised hand, 
first with a back slant, afterward up- 
right, as if the writer had found it 
rather an effort to pen the words in this 
fashion. It ran thus: 


It has the 


But a moment later he 


THINGS THAT EXIST. 


There are four prisoners in Puerto Pelos. 

There is a criminal museum in Santa 
Malua. 

There are ten troopers. 


There was nothing more than that, 
and, as he read, Temporel’s expression 
became slightly bewildered. What had 
he to do with criminal museums, and 
troopers? Could this be an attempt to 
hint at the identity of the bank thieves? 
He was inclined to think so. 

He looked again at the diamond, and 
wondered. He remembered that the ` 
Doña Carboles’ jewels had been stolen 
from the bank, and reflected that this 
might be a stone taken from its setting. 
But why had it been sent to him? The 
packet had come from Piedraolas. 

He took up the letter next, and whis- 
tled. It was not addressed to him, but 
to His Excellency, Don Luis Pescate. 
Noticing that, he put it aside for the 
moment, and called Juanna. She came 
to him quickly. 

“Well, what is it, señor ?” 

“Thats what I want to know. Are 
you sure this was addressed to me?” 

“Certainly.” She bent and picked up 
the opened cover of the packet, which 
he had thrown on the floor. “You 
opened it yourself, and here is the ad- 
dress, quite correct.” 

“Thank you. That is all I wanted to 
know. Buenas noches, señorita. I will 
not keep you longer.” 

When she had gone, he took up the 
letter once more, and read it with ever- 
growing perplexity: 

My Aporep Luts: I cannot believe that 
what I have heard is true. I will not believe 
it. Whatever they say, I know you are true 
to me. I know that not all the wealth of 
America could come between us. 

You will reassure me, dear friend, will 
you not? You will tell me that it is all false. 
If I do not hear from you—but no, that will 
be impossible, for I start for Santa Malua 
at once—if I do not see you when I arrive, 
I must visit this girl from New York, and 
learn from her own lips that you do not 
trouble her with your attentions. As you 
love me, meet me to-night at ten o’clock at 
the deserted tstancia on the Otaque Road. 
I shall be there with open arms to welcome 
you. Your distracted but adoring 

CARMENCITA. 


Temporel felt ashamed then that he 
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had read this private note. But, after 
all, the address had been written in a 
firm hand, which showed that the 
sender had-been in no doubt as to the 
destination of the packet. Also, the 
letter to His Excellency contained no 
mention of the diamond. 

What had been the intention of the 
sender? It was just possible that the 
latter was the woman who wrote the 
letter, and that she had by mistake in- 


closed the diamond in the slip of paper. 


But that hinted that she was a confed- 
erate of the bank thieves. 

For. the moment Temporel gave it up 
in despair. Aster would soon come 
again. He must consult him before 
taking action. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


ASTER SPRINGS .- SURPRISE, 


His sleep was somewhat disturbed 
that night. His brain was too active. 
At earliest dawn he was fully awake, 
and lay staring up at the ceiling. < 

At six o’clock there came a gentle tap 
at the door. He raised himself in bed, 
and said: “Come in.” 

Aster appeared, smiling. 
expect me so early, eh? My apologies, 
Temporel. I’ve got good news for you 
this time.” 

Temporel got out of bed, and slipped 
on a dressing gown. “Glad to hear it,” 
he said quickly. “Sit down and tell me 
about it. I’ve had the very deuce of a 
night—could only sleep in scraps.” 


“Sorry.” Aster sat down. “Mind if 
I smoke 2 
“Not a bit. Yowll fina some cigars 


on the table, in the cedar box. Pass me 
one when you’re at it.” 

Aster lighted his cigar, and began: 
“You remember I was going to put my- 
self wise about that uniform. Well, I 
did. I saw the intendente yesterday in 
the square, and compared him with one 
of the others. There’s # considerable 
difference. I spotted it at once. The 
picture Serrano made me was a man in 
the uniform of an officer—see? That 
just makes it out that the intendente of 
the night of the robbery was the fellow 
Serrano intended to point out.” 


“You didn’t. 


Temporel considered. “Weil, .. ff 
take that for granted. How does it 
touch our affair?” 

“This way: If it was the officer, my 
inquiry was limited. I had to find out 
who was in charge that evening. 
There’s where I ran up against a snag. 


‘It took a lot of snooping around before 


I could hear anything.” 

“But you did?” 

“Oh, sure. I found out eventually 
that the man was no longer in the ru- 
rales.” 


Temporel was disappointed. “Just 
our luck.” 
“But I didn’t quit there. I got onto 


the trail of the intendente who left. It 
would take a considerable time to tell 
you how I went at it, so we'll cut that, 
and come to our point.” 

“Did you find out the name of the 
man?” 

Aster struck his hand sharply on his 
knee. “Yes, the intendente on the night 
of the robbery was Barriga.” 

Temporel opened his eyes widely. 
“Good heavens! Is it possible? The 
scoundrel robbed the bank while he was 
supposed to be in charge of the rurales 
outside, and then he pretended to play 
detective, and threw dust in my eyes 
while he took my money. What a mud- 
die-brained idiot I must have been not 
to see through him—— 

“Oh, he’s pretty slick,” said Aster 
seriously. “And it’s up to us not to let 
him slip out of our hands. That’s one 
of the first jobs I’ve laid out for us. 
You can get him here on an excuse, and 
we'll fix him.” 

Temporel walked agitatedly up and. 
down the room. “It fits in like a jig- 
saw puzzle,” he said. “The three ru- 
rales who-have left the town.” 

“Four—I found that out yesterday.” 

“The four, then. Next Barriga’s re- 
tirement from the rurales, and his spy- 
ing on us both—then that appearance 
outside the walls of the jail, when we 
went for Serrano. You must have no- 
ticed, by the way, that the papers hadn’t 
a single word about the escape of a 
prisoner, or the discovery of a man tied 
up outside. That omission is suggest- 
ive. 
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“There’s no doubt about it. I have 
got him to rights. He was in charge 
that night.” 

“Well, what’s your plan of cam- 
paign ?” 

“Just what I said. We must get him 
here, and then put the fear of God into 
him. I believe he'll come if you write 
saying that you intend to renew the in- 
quiry. Leave him to me after that. 
He’s got to tell all he knows, and make 
a confession. With that in our hands, 
we can act.” 

Temporel began to dress quickly. He 
could hardly believe that at last, after 
the weary months of striving and re- 
peated disappointment, they had se- 
cured a clew to the mystery of the rob- 
bery at the bank. Soon he might be 
able to remind John Carvel of his prom- 
ise. He would see Cynthia, and find 
her, perhaps, more merciful now, more 
disposed to listen to his case. He 
looked a different man; erect, fresh, 
youthful. There was about him noth- 
ing of that subtle suggestion of dissipa- 
tion which had shocked Cynthia at their 
last meeting. Remembering her, he had 
his thoughts carried back to the pre- 
vious evening. 

He turned to Aster, wrinkling his 
brows a little. “There is one thing I 
wish you would explain.” 

“What I can—yes.” 

“Tt’s this—I don’t want you to im- 
agine I was spying on you 3 

“You can just bet I won't, said 
Aster, glancing at him quickly. 

Temporel, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, told him of his visit to the road in 
which John Carvel had taken a villa, of 
his waiting under the porch, and his 
surprise upon seeing the American him- 
self approach and enter the house. 

“T hope you won't think me unduly 
curious if I ask what you were doing 
there,” he added. 

Aster first frowned, then smiled. 
“No. It seems to me you’ve got a kind 
of option there. The thing wasn’t 
meant to come out, but since you ask, 
it’s only fair to myself to tell you. Be- 
sides, it doesn’t matter a cent now.” 

“Very good. I should like to know.” 

“It’s this way, Temporel. I told you 


the truth when I said I was a Pinker- 
ton agent, also when I said that I was 
after a Spanish boodler, who had given 
me the slip ten years ago. But I didn’t 
tell you that [ had another commission, 
because it was up to me on the agree- 
ment to keep it dark. Professional curi- 
osity drew me a bit, but a salary drew 
me more. There was some one in Santa 
Malua who began to surmise that you 
hadn’t had a square deal. This person 
was put wise to the fact that you were 
cleaned out, having spent your last dime 
in the chase. The same individual 
didn’t quite conceive of you as a saint, 
but thought, anyhow, since you were an 
American, and in a sort of way inter- 
ested in one quarter, you should be 
given a chance to make good.” 

Sioe 

“That being so, this person happened 
to hit on me as likely to do the busi- 
ness, and I was offered a regular sal- 
ary, with a bonus to follow if the 
thing panned out as expected. Your 
telling me that the rurales were after 
Serrano just after you met him, first 
put me on the track. I reckoned that 
he had been seen semaphoring to you, 
to try and explain who broke the bank. 
I knew some one thought to sneak the 
man away before he let out what he 
knew. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that he saw the stuff being handed out 
of the bank that night. Otherwise, how 
did he point out the intendente as being 
the man who had the run of the cash?” 

“I see that.. But how did this person 
you speak of know that you were in the 
inquiry line?” 

“Through old Torino, the banker 
here. He acts as local agent for the 
Nicaraguayan grandee in Leon, who 
wants Barriga badly.” 

“T believe I could tell who commis- 


sioned you,” said Temporel. “Was it 
Miss Carvel?” 

“Guess again.” 

Temporel whistled softly. “John 
Carvel?” 

Aster nodded. “Yes, sir; Mr. John 
Carvel. He isa rare old sort. He’s fond 


of that niece of his, and he couldn’t get 
away from the idea that you were still 
in Miss Cynthia’s eye.” 
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” 


“So you put Serrano 

“I guess we did. We just toted him 
along that night to Mr. Carvel’s house, 
and he’s been there ever since. He’s 
there now!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AMAZEMENT. 


For a full minute, Temporel did not 
speak. <A tide of joy surged through 
his brain. 

“But,” he said presently, staring at 
Aster, “I don’t think it was wise to 
leave Serrano in Carvel’s house. You 
seem to go there openly. You may have 
been followed and watched.” 

“What then?” asked Aster, shrug- 
ging. “Serrano is officially dead. The 
president himself told you that he had 
committed suicide in prison. Suppose 
they discover him, and ask us to pro- 
duce him—well, people will want to 
know why he was kept in jail, and the 
rumor of his death circulated.” 

“That only applies to Barriga, and, 
perhaps, the warden. They must have 
told the president that so that it would 
reach my ears.” 

Aster was silent for a moment. 
“Who recommended Barriga to you?” 
he asked then. 

“His Excellency did.” 

“Quite so. Since Barriga was the in- 
tendente, Don Luis must have known 
him.” 

“Certainly. The president, as you 
know, came to the bank with the rurales 
that night. Wait a bit. I got a very 
odd letter yesterday evening. TIl show 
it to you.” 

Aster held out an eager hand. “We’re 
moving some.” 

Temporel handed him the 
signed “Carmencita,” and watched him 
as he read it. Aster smiled as he pro- 
ceeded, and a triumphant light came 
ae: his eyes. 

O. K.,” he said briefly, when he had 
finished. 

“But why was it addressed to me?” 

“Thats easy. We'll go into that 
later: K 

Temporel interrupted him. 
a slip of paper came with it.” 


letter 


“Here’s 


Aster grasped at it, glanced down, 
and whistled. 

“You don’t tumble to 
means?” he asked. 

“Its something to do with the rob- 
bery, of course,” said Temporel, open- 
ing his pocketbook, and placing the dia- 
mond on Asters palm. “That came, 
too. I can’t get the hang of it.” 

“PII show you mighty soon,’ said 
Aster. “Look at this slip now. It isn’t 
signed, jut the heading is ‘Things That 
Exist? 

“Lots of things exist.” 

“Well, take the first: ‘There are four 
prisoners in Puerto Pelos? That means 
the fort, because there isn’t a jail 
there.” 

“Ves p? 

“And there were four more rurales 
at the bank that night than I can see in 
sight. You may take it from me that 
those four were put out of the way, so’s 
they couldn’t talk. And why not? Well, 
they must have been the fellows who 
did the job.” 

Temporel frowned. 
TI admit. Go on.’ 

“Then we come to the next item: 
‘There is a criminal museum in Santa 
Malua? That tells us right away that 
there are tools in the museum we ought 
to have a squint at. You see, there'll 
probably be a catalogue, and from that 
we can see who the owners were, and 
the date of the deposit of the articles.” 

“You're right,” said Temporel, seeing 
at last the trend of the other’s remarks. 
“Of course, too, the ten troopers must 
have been the men sent for on the night 
of the bank robbery. They didn’t turn 
up, but they are referred to unmistak- ` 
ably in the slip.” 

“Now you're talking,” said Aster joy- 
fully. ‘‘We’ve enough to go upon at 
once. If you don’t mind, I'll keep this 
diamond, and the letter and slip. Bar- 
riga is the next on hand.” 

Temporel lighted a fresh cigar. “You 
think we should get him here?” 

“We must have him here at once— 
to-day, anyway. Write him a note, and 
send it by mail. Tell him you’ve got a 
clew, and ask him to come and see you. 
Meantime Ill have a run through the 


what this 


“It’s possible, 
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museum, and also‘call on a lady whom 
we won't name just yet.” 

“What time shall I appoint for Bar- 
riga to call?” asked aes fetching 
pen, and paper. 

“Say two this afternoon. At that 
time, send Juanna and the old woman 
out for an airing, and see that your win- 
dow here is shut and barred.” 

Temporel wrote: 


ESTIMABLE SENOR: I think I have a clew 
to the bank thieves, and shall be glad if you 
will help me to follow it up. You were very 
useful before, with little to go upon. This 
time I believe we can succeed. If you will 
call here at two o’clock, I shall be obliged. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES TEMPOREL. 


“Right,” said Aster, who had been 
looking over his shoulder. “That'll 
fetch him.” 

“I hope so. You can mail it when you 
go out, Aster. But what do you think 
is the meaning of that letter, and why 
was it addressed to me?” 

Aster looked surprised. “What! 
You don’t know Carmencita Pensol, and 
you've been living here for quite a 
while?” 

“I may have heard the name, but I 
can’t place it.” 

“Why, it was the talk of the town— 
the attachment of Don Luis to this 
sefiorita—until Miss Carvel came on the 
scene. Then Carmencita was sent off 
to Piedraolas. Naturally, being a jeal- 
ous woman, and, having dear friends, 
some of them hint that His Excellency 
is casting the glad eye at the million- 
airess from Manhattan, and Carmencita 
is on hot plates. She knows she can’t 
get back at the fellow straight, because 
he’s got power enough to have her put 
in the fort if she becomes obdurate, 
So, instead, she sends the diamond to 
you, and the slip, giving the show 
away.” 

Temporel laid his hand heavily on 
Aster’s shoulder. “Think what you’re 
saying! You charge the president with 
being an accomplice in the bank rob- 
bery! You suggest that the diamond is 
from one of the stolen ornaments!” 

Aster rose. “I do a heap more,” he 
said decidedly. “I say that it is one of 


the stones, and I say that His Excel- 
lency is not the accomplice, but the prin- 
cipal!” 

“I can’t believe it!” cried Temporel. 
“Why, he was most kind tome. He did 
more for me than any other man before 
you came on the scene.” 

“Oh, he did for you, 
Aster, with a grin. 

“Nonsense! He came to the bank to 
find out—but that’s not all. He prom- 
ised me a post under the government, 
and——’ 

“Did you get it?” 

Temporel frowned. “That wasn’t his 
fault. Local prejudices 

“Local lime juice! Don Luis simply 
flimflammed you. He's a clever devil. 
See here, Temporel. Did the president 
say anything when you were searching 
the upper rooms at the bank?” 

“Say what?” 

“Well, did he keep you up there when 
you wanted to go down and see if the 
safes were all right?” 

“He—yes, he did.” 

“What was he doing in the uniform 
of the rurales that night?” 

Temporel glanced about uneasily. “I 
can’t say.” 

“Well, I can. How was it that the 
letter for General Mayoro was already 
written, and went in an envelope? Why 
didn’t the troopers come to the bank? 
For reasons good. It seems to me they 
just came into the town that night to 
take the four men who did the job to 
Puerto Pelos fort when the business 
was finished. Shall I enumerate the 
kindnesses Don Luis showed you?” 

Temporel looked dazed. He had been . 
duped, befooled. “Go on.” 

“He kept you from seeing what his 
men were doing with your safes; he 
had the bank looted, and gave the jewels 
to his inamorata; he prevented you 
from seeing anything by recommending 
Barriga, who took your money, and took 
care that you heard nothing of impor- 
tance. Thats not all. He kept you 
quiet. by making promises, until he 
knew you had no cash to goon. Then 
your girl came out, and TIl lay any odds 
he told the uncle, in his sly way, that 
you were drunken and dissolute. Yes, 


sure,” said 
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sir, he’s been putting his finger in your 
pie, and keeping it there.” 

“Tf he’s done that—hell’s too good 
for him,” said Temporel, scowling. “If 
you prove it, I am going to shoot him.” 

“You're not! You have got your 
sefiorita to marry, Mr. Temporel, and 
she won’t marry a murderer, right or 
wrong. No, we have him booked an- 
other way.” 

“I must have more proof, in any 
case,” said Temporel shortly. 

“You'll get proof mighty quick. You 
can’t believe it, because it isn’t natural 
to think every man’s a rogue and a 
hypocrite. I bet the Doña Maria Car- 
boles recognizes that stone at sight. 
Carmencita got back at His Excellency 
by betraying him.” 
` Temporel was convinced against his 
will. “What about the letter? That is 
still unexplained.” 

“No, the president will turn up at the 
place mentioned, to try to close the 
woman’s mouth. She sent us the letter 
as a decoy. When our friend, Don 
Luis, comes along, he’ll find us waiting 
for him, see? Serrano’s coming along, 
too, as what the French call a ‘pièce de 
conviction.’ ” 

Temporel held out his hand. “Aster, 
you’re a wonder! You have it splen- 
didly worked out. You're quite right, 
too, about the president. I must not 
show up badly to Miss Carvel. He will 
have to stand his -punishment in an- 
other way.” 

“Yes, we are going to dictate terms.” 

“Any preparations to make?” 

“Yes. I'll send the letter to His Ex- 
cellency. You had better make up a 
couple of serviceable gags, and a couple 
of strong mufflers. We’ll finish the job 
to-night. Have your pistol in order.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BARRIGA TALKS, 


Aster did not return to the Calle De 
Los Vapores until twenty minutes to 
two. He looked excited, almost as 
much so as Temporel, who had been im- 
patiently awaiting his arrival, fearing 
that something had gone amiss. 


“T’ve got it!” he said hurriedly. 
“The tools belonged to four fellows 
who aren’t in the jail. Then I saw the 
dofia, and she identified the stone at 
once. I made her. promise not to talk 
about it till we allowed her. I can tell 
you she was pleased to think the crooks 
were going to get their gruel.” 

“Good!” said Temporel. “Now, we 
must get ready for the arrival of our 
friend. When he knocks, I shall go 
down to let him in. The sefiorita and 
the old woman have gone out. You 
must stay in my bedroom when he 
comes up. Tl put tis chair with his 
back to that door. My own chair will 
be at the other side of the table, and I 
have fixed up a little hanging shelf on 
my side. From that I can reach my pis- 
tol in a second, without attracting his 
attention. When I strike the table with 
my hand you hurry in.” 

“Bully! It’s near two now, so PI 
slide along. This the door?” 

ena Sit. 

When Aster had entered the bed- 
room, Temporel sat down at the table, 
and gave himself up to thought. He 
was excited, as the red flush on his 
cheeks showed. Half an hour would 
decide his fate. 

The minutes went slowly. Presently 
from below there came the sound of a 
sharp knock. Hurriedly thrusting his 
hand under the table, to make sure that 
his pistol was in readiness, he rose, and 
went quietly downstairs. 

He opened the door, and faced Bar- 
riga. The man was smiling. His greet- 
ing was effusive. : 

“Señor, I am glad that you have de- | 
cided to renew the search.” 

“Yes, it is wiser. Will you come up 
to my room, where we can talk 
quietly ?” 

“Certainly, sefior.” 

Temporel preceded him upstairs, his 
heart beating fast. They entered the 
room, and he seated himself at the table, 
motioning Barriga to the chair facing 
away from the bedroom door. 

Now that the moment had come, he 
confessed to himself that he felt nerv- 
ous about the outcome. If the man re- 
fused to speak But the next mo- 
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ment he pulled himself together, and 
began: 

“I have decided to renew the search. 
You can assist me better than any one 
else” As he spoke, he put his hand 
under the table, his fingers closed about 
the butt of the pistol. He slid it onto 
his knee, and paused for a moment. 
Then he lifted it quickly, and leveled it 
at the other. “Barriga, please put both 
your hands on the table! Quick! And 
don’t speak, or I shall shoot at once!” 

Barriga made a quick movement, his 
face paled, but he put both his hands 
palm upward on the table. “Señor,” he 
whispered, “what have I done?” 

“What is your name?” asked Tem- 
porel, as softly. He knocked once on 
the table. 

“Señor, it is, of course, Barriga!” 

The bedroom door had opened. 
“You're a liar—it’s Bazan!” said a 
quiet voice behind him. 

Barriga half turned his head, but did 
~ not move his body, conscious of the 
menace of the pistol barrel opposite. 
Aster came round the table, and threw 
upon it a photograph, rather soiled, but 
still quite a passable likeness of the man 
who sat white and silent before him. 

“That’s you, Bazan. I’ve been after 
you before, and I thought I knew you 
again. The beard you’ve grown puzzled 
me a bit.” 

Barriga, or Bazan, found his voice. 
“Tt is not true, señor, and I demand to 
be released.” 

“TIl prove it’s true, if I have to shave 
you,” said Aster confidently. “As for 
release, well, you may think yourself 
lucky if you get off with your bare life. 
We want a confession, and we're going 
to get it. I can tell you everything you 
did in the bank affair, if that'll con- 
vince you. You were an intendente of 
rurales, and were in charge of the men 
at the bank; while your accomplice, or 
principal, kept Mr. Temporel in play, 
your four men looted two safes. They 
were afterward stowed in the fort so 
that they couldn’t talk, and their tools 
are now in the criminal museum. Those 
four men were releaséd prisoners, 
dressed in uniform. Then you pre- 


tended to act for Mr. Temporel, and 
spied on him instead.” 

Bazan was very pale at first, but, real- 
izing that they knew all, he laughed 
cynically. “It'is not true.” 

“You'll change your mind, son. The 
cash went into Don Luis’ hands, with a 
percentage for you. The jewels were 
given by him to the Sefiorita Pensol, 
and one of the stones is now in my pos- 
session. Later, you found that Mr. 
Temporel was getting on the right 
track, and you tried to murder him. 
Oh, I know you.” 

Bazan laughed dryly. “And if it is 
true? What do you wish to do to me— 
to get a confession? But if I will not 
speak?” 

“Then I guess you’re going to keep 
silent till the last trump.” 

“But, if I do speak, will you release 
me?” 

“No. TIl inform Torino, and then 
give you over to the authorities.” 

Bazan drummed with his fingers on 
the table. “It is a choice of death or 
prison for life, then—I shall not tell you 
one word.” 

“No,” said Temporel, nodding at 
Aster. “There’s a better way. We will 
give you twenty-four hours’ start. 
There’s a boat starting from the port to- 
morrow very early. Do you agree?” 

Bazan looked casually about him, as 
if seeking a way of escape, then he 
turned his- calculating eyes upon his 
two companions. He decided quickly. 

“On that condition, sefior, I consent.” 

His matchless audacity had given to 
his voice almost the tone of a patron 
addressing his dependents. He laughed 
slightly now. 

“It is a bad player who does not 
know the resources of his hand,” he 
continued, with a sideward smile. 
“Such a man will continue to play when 
he has not the remotest chance of win- 
ning—lI, señores, am not a bad player. 
May I have paper and a pen?”. 

Temporel produced two sheets of 
foolscap and a fountain pen. 

“Now, Barriga, or Bazan, put down 
everything you know about the affair. 
Your part in it, the’—a shade flitted 
across his face, and his mouth grew 
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sterner—‘“the president’s part in it. 
You must take your oath to it after- 
ward, and sign it in the presence of Mr. 
Aster and myself as witnesses.” 

“T am familiar with the composition 
of these things,’ said Bazan carelessly, 
as he took up the pen, and began to 
write. “You will find this quite a good 
legal document. Perhaps you will al- 
low me to smoke?” 

Temporel silently pushed him a cigar 
box, and sat down in the chair facing 
him. Aster stood behind the man, and 
looked over his shoulder. For a quar- 
ter of an hour there was no sound in 
the room but the hiss of the pen, soft 
and sibilant, an occasional sigh, that 
suggested ennui, from Bazan. The dis- 
tant noises of the street came like a 
dreamy hum. 

Presently Bazan put down the pen, 
and sat back in his chair. 

“Tt is done,” he said briefly, taking a 
second cigar from the box, and pushing 
the foolscap across to Temporel. “I 
presume that you will not let me go un- 
til you have gone further into the mat- 
ter?” 

“Afraid not,” said Aster, somewhat 
amazed at his coolness. ‘First we have 
got to tie you up, so you can’t warn His 
Excellency 5 

“Why should I trouble?” asked Ba- 
zan. 

“Ask me an easier one—we’ll see that 
you don’t, anyhow. Then you must 
have a gag-in that dangerous mouth of 
yours. But we will do it all as gently as 
we can, and you will be free to-night.” 

Ten minutes later Bazan was securely 
trussed up on the sofa, and Aster and 
Temporel went out. They locked the 
door behind them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HIS EXCELLENCY AT BAY. 


The superlative calm of His Excel- 
lency, Don Luis Pescate, was rudely 
broken by the missive which fell, like a 
verbal bombshell, before him. 

For almost the first time in his life, 
the careless good humor of the man gave 
place to a mood of hysterical violence. 


He cursed Carmencita in terms which 
exhibited a wide range of profanity. 

That evening he was giving an enter- 
tainment to which all the local aristoc- 
racy had been invited. Cynthia had 
promised to be present, escorted by 
John Carvel. “Don Luis, with an in- 
stinct for the psychological moment, 
had fixed upon this evening for the pro- 
posal which must secure for him the 
hand of the fair American, and more 
important in the future, the money bags 
of her uncle. 

The rough fragments of the verbal 
bomb now flew among these plans. 

It was too late to postpone the func- 
tion. Some of the guests were coming 
in from distant estancias, some from 
the coast towns. It was too late to 
communicate with them. The letter 
had fixed the appointment for ten 
o'clock, at the deserted buildings on the 
Otaque Road. The guests were to ar- 
rive at eight. 

The rendezvous lay at a distance of 
some three leagues. A good horse could 
cover the distance in three-quarters of 
an hour, and, allowing for half an 
hour’s interview, he could leave his resi- 
dence at a quarter past nine, and return 
at a quarter past eleven. In that inter- 
val some one must take his place, and 
fulfill the duties of host. It could be 
arranged. 

He received his guests with his usual 
urbane manner, bowed over Cynthia’s 
hand, cordially greeted John Carvel, 
who seemed to regard him with a du- 
bious expression. His laugh, discreet 
and mellow, could be heard where the 


‘pulse of like beat fastest; his handsome 


face smiled appreciation, softened at a 
woman’s word, became diplomatically 
serious as he spoke to one of his min- 
isters. Then he went out. 

A horse was waiting for him in the 
patio. He wore a poncho, and had put 
on long leather riding boots over his 
evening trousers. As the peon stood 
back, he cantered quickly out of the 
gateway. 

After a hard ride across country he 
approached the deserted estancia on the 
Otaque Road. 

This estancia, abandoned by a rancher 


= 


who had spent a lifetime and a fortune 
in useless litigation, was very pleasantly 
situated among paraiso and orange 
trees; a grove of tall eucalyptus 
flanked it on one side. The buildings 
had once been covered with pink stucco, 
now fallen off in patches, covered with 
creepers, yellow lichens, prehensile 
mosses. Orchids gripped the surround- 
ing trees with parasitic fervor, swags of 
air plants depended from branch to 
branch, while beneath flowers straggled 
in unkept loveliness, lupins, verbena, 
tobacco flowers, the evening primrose, 
roses grew side by side, harmonized by 
nature’s deft arrangement. 

Don Luis drew rein and walked slow- 
ly toward the building. He found the 
open doorway, and paused. 
flected that he had not brought a lamp. 

Then a light flamed within, and in 
the dark hallway the track of its beam 
made a yellow splash upon the dusty 
floor. Don Luis started along the hall, 
and entered the room. A lamp hung 
from a bracket there, its mellow light 
faintly illumining the apartment. 

He looked to see Carmencita, but as 
his eyes wandered about the empty 
space they fell only upon the figure of 
a man sitting on a broken bench in the 
shadow. It was Serrano. 

Don Luis gave a cry of fury. He 
had been trapped. That desperate 
woman had decoyed him here to betray 
him to his enemies. From a deep 
pocket he drew a long Mexican knife, 
and passed with hasty strides to where 

Serrano awaited him. Serrano, immo- 
bile, silent, facing him with a smile on 
his thin lips. 

There were footsteps in the passage, 
footsteps outside the solitary window, 
from which the rusty iron bars had 
been broken away. Don Luis wheeled, 
snarling. 

Temporel appeared in the doorway. 
His face was very pale, but his lips 
smiled. * Aster put a hand and a pistol 
through the window, and climbed in. 
Serrano sat still on the bench—calm, 
without speech, relentless as fate. 

“Ah, Sefior Temporel, so you are in 
a plot against me!” cried Don Luis. 
“You shall all suffer for this! You now 


He re-. 
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bite the hand that once would have fed 
you 39 

“Drop your knife!” said Temporel, a 
hand upon the pistol in his pocket. “It 
seems that your errand was not much 
better. Do men come with knives to 
talk with women ?” 

Don Luis let the knife fall at his feet. 
He breathed hard, keeping his alert eyes 
upon Aster’s threatening weapon. “It 
is a play, then?” he said gently. “We 
rehearse, is it not?” 

Temporel put up a hand to his mouth, 
and glanced at Serrano, who took a 
paper from his pocket and held it out. 
It was the slip sent him by Carmencita. 
Don Luis glanced at it. “A blackmail- 
ing woman,” he said sornfully. 

Temporel held out something in his 
open palm, which glittered in the lamp 
rays. “This? 

Don Luis snarled in reply. 

“This?” said Tennent. holding out 


-the confession made by Bazan. 


Don Luis was perceptibly whiter 
now. He unfolded the foolscap, read it 
slowly. A dazed look came into his 
eyes. 

“This man?” said Temporel again, 
pointing to Serrano. “The man you 
persecuted for years because he refused 
to submit to extortions; the man you 
drove from pillar to post until he 
turned, and watched you constantly, 
waiting till you made a slip—what have 
you to say about him?” 

Don Luis put up a hand to his fore- 
head and wiped from it with meticulous 
carefulness a single bead of perspira- 
tion which was trickling slowly down. 

“Listen! We know you now, Mr. 
President. We have convincing proofs. 
Copies of the slip, and of Bazan’s con- 
fession have been deposited with Mr. 
John Carvel, and with the Sefior Don 
Estaban Torino. They are to be opened 
to-morrow morning, if you prove 
stubborn. But you will not be obsti- 
nate, for we can deal with you. What 
are the facts? You come here, carry- 
ing in your pocket a letter from your 
old inamorata, making an appointment 
here. You have a knife. We are going 
to ask you to append a full confession 
to the document signed by your accom- 
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plice Bazan, or Barriga, as he called 
himself. You may refuse—what then? 
If we shoot you, you will lie here, the 
letter in your pocket, the knife at your 
feet. Those who find you will read the 
letter. They will say: ‘He tried to dis- 
card the jealous woman, and she shot 
him.’ You understand?” 

Don Luis swayed a little. -At one 
stroke, it seemed to him, he had lost all 
—his place, his power, a fortune, the 
respect and homage of men. His face 
was livid, and the sparkle of his eyes 
made his pallor more remarkable by 
contrast. He said something inaudibly, 
choked, and put up a hand to his mouth. 

“Come, pull yourself together,” said 
Aster, advancing. “Bazan was as gay 
as a lynx carrying off a trap bait. We 
want you to talk, and do it quick.” 

“Yes, come!” Temporel echoed. 

“T will write it when I reach my 
house,” said His Excellency. “There 
are some facts I do noc remember z 

“Well, get a hustle on that memory 
of yours right away. If you think we’re 
going to let you scoot, I guess you don’t 


understand our business. Here, Tem- 
porel, give him your pen. And you, 
Serrano, get off that bench. It will do 


for a table. Now sign, Mr. President.” 

“I shall not sign,” said Don Luis sul- 
lenly, his quick eyes roving about the 
room. “You do not know, señores, that 
my men accompany me, and are waiting 
without.” 

“They will have to wait without— 
without you, if you don’t get a move 
on that pen,” said Aster grimly. “Re- 
fuse to sign your confession, after 
you've made it, or just give one cry, and 
you'll join the spirits in the dogs’ heav- 
en—see ?” 

“You will not dare to shoot 

Aster advanced till the muzzle of his 
pistol was within a foot of the other’s 
chest. “Give him the paper, Mr. Tem- 
porel!” he said. 

Temporel spread the paper on the 
bench, and produced the fountain pen 
with which Bazan had written his con- 
fession. Don Luis took it, advanced to 
the bench, and bent down. Then, with 
a sudden upward spring, he grasped at 
Temporel. As he bent he had picked 


up the knife, and the blade gleamed 
momentarily in the lamplight. But 
Temporel jumped back, and Aster, ad- 
vancing, pressed the muzzle of his pistol 
against the back of Don Luis’ neck. 

. “Tve a good mind to shoot you, you 
beast!” he said. “Drop that knife!” 

For the second time, the president 
dropped his weapon, and stood, glaring- 
and panting. It had been the result of 
a furious, unthinking impulse, that rush, 
but now he realized that the game was 
up. He bent to the bench, began. to 
write, his face working, his shoulders 
heaving under the stress of conflicting 
emotions. And presently he straight- 
ened himself. 

Temporel advanced warily, and took 
the paper, scanned it, and smiled. “Al 
right, Aster,” he said. “We can dic- 
tate terms now.” 

“Good!” said Aster. “Go ahead.” 

“Now, Don Luis, you have put your- 
self completely in our hands. You took 
a large sum of money from the bank, 
and you must restore that. 

eag the jewels—yowve got to tell 
us!” 

“They are, as you know, with the 
Señorita Pensol.” 

“Then we may say good-by to them. 
They represented the sum of nine thou- 
sand dollars. That must be paid into 
the bank of the Sefor Don Estaban To- 
rino to-morrow. You may not have the 
money, but you can raise it on some of 
your securities. Don’t think you can 
evade us. Mr. Carvel has already sent 
his copy to England—to be opened in a 
month in the event of anything having 
happened to him in the interim.” 

“Ah pz + 

“Yes, as long as you could lie to me, 
stupid fool that I was, you could twist 
me round your little finger. But that 
has come to an end.” 

“*Bout time,” said Aster laconically. 
. “Quite,” said Temporel, replacing the 
pistol in his pocket. “Now, I will wish 
you good night. I return to Santa 
Malua with Serrano and your precious 
confession. To-morrow morning you 
will be released. Your sting will be 
gone by that time. Mr. Aster will ride 
with you back to Santa Malua. When 
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you are there you must see at once to 
making reparation. You deserve to be 
shot, but we won’t dirty our hands over 
such a business. If you care to go on 
being president With this hanging over 
you, you can. That’s your lookout.” 
He picked up the knife and threw it 
through the open window, then, with 
Serrano, left the room. 
Aster sat down, cross-legged on the 
floor, his pistol laid across his knees. 
“Mr. President,” he said pleasantly, 
“if you feel like sleeping, well, don’t 
mind me. I guess it’s a case of ‘Watch 
With Me, Love, To-night.’” 
But Don Luis did not reply. 
like a figure of stone. 


He sat 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE LETTER, 


At the outskirts of Santa Malua, Ser- 
rano and Temporel parted. The latter 
had prepared Juanna for the appear- 
ance of the father she had mourned as 
. dead, and the dumb man was to return 
by a circuitous route to his home in the 
Calle De Los Vapores. 

He himself rode into the town, and 
straight to the house John Carvel had 
taken. He found the servants still 
astir, lights glowing through the win- 
dows, a certain amount of excitement, 
for which he was able to account. 

John Carvel had returned from the 
president’s palacio half an hour before 
Temporel’s arrival. With the presi- 
dent’s disappearance, the function had 
lost much of its life, had dragged, and 
become dull. People asked why the 
host should absent himself at this par- 
ticular time, and were not wholly satis- 
fied by the plausible excuses of his sub- 
stitute, the war minister. 

Cynthia had retired immediately after 
her return, but Mr. Carvel was sitting 
in the study, smoking a last pipe, and 
pondering thoughtfully over the paper 
containing Barriga’s confession, which 
he held in his hand. 

Temporel was shown into the room 
at once. John Carvel rose, and shook 
hands warmly with the younger man. 

“Bravo! I congratulate you, Tem- 


5A 


porel, very sincerely. We all owe you 
an apology for our blindness.” 

“Thank you. But personally, sir, 
you have made the best of apologies, a 
practical one. In the circumstances, it 
was natural that I should be misjudged. 
Please say no more about it.” 

“Won't you sit?” said Carvel, indi- 
cating a chair. “I am very glad to see 
you. Have you been successful ?” 

“Absolutely.” Temporel put a hand 
in his pocket and drew out the confes- 
sion. “Here it'is. We made him sign, 
of course, much against his will. We 
have it all in black and white, and were 
able to dictate terms.” 

“Good! What were they?” 

“The restitution of all the money 
stolen, and the equivalent of the jewels 
in cash.” 

“Ah, very satisfactory—but don’t you 
think the gentleman may try to go be- 
hind that paper?” 

“He can’t, Mr. Carvel. Torino has a 
copy, and he has a great deal of influ- 
ence in Coquibe. He owes Don Luis a 
grudge over that bit of finesse with the 
national bonds. Besides, we have his 
accomplice’s confession, and very strong 
evidence, other than presumptive. The 
bank would take it up if I communi- 
cated to the directors the information I 
have acquired. With a new issue of 
Coquibian stock in prospect, he couldn’t 
afford to quarrel with European finan- 
ciers.” 

“Then you are allowing him to retain 
office? It’s a great pity, I think. A 
scoundrel like that should be exposed.” 

Temporel shrugged. “I quite agree 
with you. But how is that to be ef- 
fected? Short of killing the man, we 
could not do much. Besides, as in the 
case of Barriga, we had to offer some 
inducement to procure the confession. 
If a man knows you are going to ruin 
him in any case, he won't tell you 
much.” 

“That is quite true. After all, the 
affairs of the Coquibians are not mat- 
ters for outside interference. They 
have always a remedy, if they feel ag- 
grieved.” 

“A revolution,” said Temporel, smil- 
ing a little. “I began to see the neces- 
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sity for such things when I came to Co- 
quibe.” 

“Where is the president ?* 

“Aster is keeping him at the estancia 
until the morning. Do you know that 
man actually intended to kill the Sefio- 
rita Pensol? He was carrying a very 
nasty-looking knife when we caught 
him.” 

“The dog! Well, he is safe for a lit- 
tle. Now comes my part. I must wgite 
the directors of your former bank with 
regard to this affair. I know Hellar, 
and one of the others slightly. I shall 
explain matters without making any di- 
rect reference to Don Luis. I can put 
it that you continued the inquiry after 
the local authorities had dropped it, and 
that your zeal alone brought it to a 
successful termination. They will be 
glad to recover the money, and very 
grateful to you, I am sure, for continu- 
ing to work for them after they had 
treated you so shabbily. Leave it to 
me. They will reinstate you, never 
fear. 

“Not in Santa Malua, please,” said 
Temporel. “I have had enough of the 
place.” 

“I am sure you have.” 

“And then I do not wish to disturb 
the present manager, Mr. Hardacre. 
What a bounder he must have thought 
me! I mean to call and apologize to 
him to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Carvel looked at him thought- 
fully. “Well, young man, I suppose 
you want to see Cynthia? I know young 
blood is impatient. As a matter of fact, 
the girl’s gone to bed, but to-morrow 
will come, and 5 

Temporel’s face flushed. “It’s aw- 
fully good of you, and I shall be ex- 
ceedingly glad 

“You got the letter, of course?” in- 
terrupted Mr. Carvel. 

“A letter? No. Was it from Cyn- 
thia?” 

“Certainly. I thought you would like 
to see it before speaking to her. Prob- 
ably you left home before it arrived. It 
is only fair to Cynthia to let you know 
that she is not yet aware of the presi- 
dent’s villainy, or of the part you played 
in the matter.” 


“T did not get her letter,” said Tem- 
porel quickly. “I must read it before 
: see her. Will you excuse me now? 

“Run along, run along! You aren’t 
the only young man who has been in 
love, you know. The symptoms are 
well defined. Good night; we shall ex- 
pect you in the morning about eleven. I 
shall prepare Cynthia for your coming.” 

Outside, a servant was holding his 
horse. Through the heart of the town 
he galloped, then down toward the port, 
and finally pulled up his steaming horse 
at the door of the little house in the 
Calle De Los Vapores. 

Juanna and her father were there. 
Juanna ran to him with a letter the mo- 
ment he entered the house. 

“It is a woman’s writing,” she said, 
with a little laugh. “Perhaps it is from 
your señorita.” 

Temporel took the envelope, and felt 
suddenly limp. He had waited so long, 
and struggled so hard that the news of 
joy even came upon him like a shock. 
He thanked Juanna in a husky voice, 
and, going to his room, tore open the 
envelope. 

This was better than all. Behind all 
his happy expectations had lurked the 
unfortunate thought that Cynthia had 
not trusted him, that he had had to res- 
cue the glove from the lions before she 
would give herself to him. Now that 
suspicion was dissipated. She had writ- 
ten to him before she knew what he 
had done. 

The letter was short, but immensely 
welcome. His eyes lingered on it, after 
his brain had mastered the contents: 

Dear CHARLES: I was weak enough to 
think that I could forget you, and put you 
away from me. I cannot. I love you, my 
dear, as I did—as I have always. done, 
though once I tried to make myself believe 


it had been a delusion. Will you forgive 
me? Come to me soon. CYNTHIA, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MINGLING-TIDES, 
“Cynthia !” 
Temporel entered the room where 
Cynthia was sitting, and stopped mo- 
mentarily just inside the door. 
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It was a hot morning, and sunlight 
was diffused in a mellow glow through 
the room. But there was a mist before 
Temporel’s eyes through which he only 
saw dimly. He blinked once, but did 
not, could not, move. Some weight of 
inertia seemed to prevent him from cov- 
ering even those few paces which inter- 
vened between him and Cynthia. 

When the mist cleared, he was look- 
ing down into Cynthia’s eyes, her hand 
was trembling on his arm. He came to 
himself with a shaking start. 

Neither spoke ‘just yet. It was 
enough to stand close, to communicate 
in a delicious proximity the thoughts 
and emotions that rioted in each heart 
and brain. 

Cynthia’s arm slowly moved up to 
his shoulder, her face was tilted up- 
ward, her eyes with invitation drew his 
head slowly down. It was a situation 
not to be spoiled by one violent or un- 
considered action, to be enjoyed, as one 
enjoys the perfume of a flower. 

Then, as her hand,pressed his shoul- 


der, Temporel put his arms round her, 
and drew her to him very close. His 
lips were pressed to hers. 

“Boy,” she said softly, “do you for- 
give me?” — 

He did not answer her question. 

“T have your letter,” he said. “And 
there is nothing to forgive. It told me 
all I wished to know. Oh, sweetheart, I 
knew we could never forget love 4 

“No—I thought so for a little 

“We won't speak of it again. We 
want to forget something.” 

“But it showed us what we were to 
each other, dear.” 

“Ves,” 

Temporel drew her to him again. The 
house was very still. In its silence it 
seemed that they could hear the beating 
of their hearts, the throbbing of quick 
pulses. There was no sound from the 
street outside. 

The sunlight, lazy and warm, pierced 
between the slats of the jalousies and 
quivered caressingly about the man and 
woman standing face to face. 
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You will be glad to know that B. M. BOWER has completed an- 


other great novel of the West. 


It will appear serially im the 


POPULAR beginning with the issue out two weeks hence, the 
January Month-end number, on sale December 25th. It is called 
“GOOD INDIAN.” You don’t want to miss the first installment 
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FISHING SOME! 


[E you ever step off a train in Washington Junction, Maryland, and wait in 

that quiet, innocent-looking village for another train, make the best of your 
opportunities. There is something in that town which no man should miss. 
It is connected with the business of decorating the station platform with Its 
person every time a train rolls in, and It is the biggest, greatest, most marvelous 


fisherman in the whole wide “world. 
of the sea backed into the desert. 


It has Neptune and all the other gods 


This is the story It told one afternoon when the sun was sinking behind 
the mountains, that hour when the thoughts of man should be on heavenly 
things, that holy time when the soul is uplifted and supernal: 

“Me and Jim went down the river las’ night, and we got twenty-one bass. 
And we didn’t use no hook and line. The water was muddy, and we just rowed 
‘long, close to the shore, and flapped our oars in the water. The first time 
we flapped a big bass jumped up out of the water and landed in our boat. 
We got twenty-one that way. Yes, suhree, twenty-one eatable bass jumped 
square into our boat. And that was some fishing. But it’s the truth, just as 
true as I’m going to eat my supper right now!” 

Then It did not fall dead, as Ananias had done, but went up the street, 
apparently with a clear conscience and a great hunger. 
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The Lesson 


By A. M. Chisholm 
Author of “The Winning Game,” “The Boss of the Bonnechere,’’ Ete. 


You can play the game of politics with a certain ease on the Bowery; but 
it is a mighty difficult thing to club the lumberjacks into voting your way. 


McSloy, the political ‘‘boss’’ of the waterfront, thought he could do it. He 
needed a lesson—and he got it. 


of White’s Falls had endeavored to 

ascertain by popular vote who was 

its toughest citizen, “Red” McSloy 
—who signed himself with difficulty 
“Michael W.”—would have won under 
double wraps. Indeed, such an expres- 
sion of opinion would scarcely have 
aroused public interest, for the result 
would have been a foregone conclusion. 
For once, voters of all parties, races, 
and creeds would have been in millen- 
nial accord. 

But a like vote, having for its object 
the abolition or otherwise of Mr. Mc- 
Sloy, would have revealed great differ- 
ences of opinion. That part of the pop- 
ulace which dwelt soberly and respecta- 
bly on maple and horse-chestnut shaded 
streets, on the rising ground back from 
the river, held him and all his works in 
virtuous abhorrence; but that part of it 
which abode along the river front, in 
little, unpainted shacks on treeless 
streets, within sound of the droning of 
the great saws and the roll of the log 
carriages by day and the boom of the 
falls by night, and was at times neither 
sober nor respectable, held McSloy in 
awe, and did him considerable rever- 
ence. 

Down there among the piling yards, 
where the smell of water and freshly 
cut pine struck the nostrils sweetly in 
compensation for other indescribable 
odors, he was a power, and his name 


r the flourishing little lumbering city 


was one to conjure with. His visible 
means of support was as tough a place 
as ever emptied a shanty lad’s pockets 
of a winter’s wages, and in return filled 
him up to his back teeth with scarcely 
diluted highwines; and Red himself 
made no secret of the fact that he ran 
a deadfall. 

“Tl give a man booze as long as he 
can pay for it,’ he was wont to de- 
clare; “and I'll take his money any way 
he wants to give it to me. And if he 
won't give it to me, Ill take it, anyhow. 
If I don’t get it some one else will.” 

The last statement was simply cold 
fact; but others in the same business 
called him a hog, and alleged that a man 
who got full in McSloy’s never had any- 
thing left worth taking. 

Women in little log houses on miser- 
able, half-cultivated clearings had him 
to blame when their men showed up 
shamed and sullen in the spring, with- 
out a cent to show for the winter’s work 
in the bush. And these same men, back 
again in the logging camps, cursed him 
whenever they thought of their bare 
little homes and ill-fed and scantily 
clothed families. And they made good 
resolutions for the future, which they 
invariably forgot at the first strangling 
rasp of his liquor against their palates. 

In person, Mr. McSloy was unpre- 
possessing but impressive. He owned a 
shock of flaming hair, a rumbling bass 
voice, and two hundred odd pounds of | 
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meat and bone, with very little fat. He 
was thoroughly at home in a rough- 
house, and quite able to handle any half- 
dozen average drunks. On several oc- 
casions he had trimmed boss “bully 
boys,” noted fighters, whose conception 
of a good time involved the cleaning out 
of -his bar; and he was afraid of noth- 
ing that he had ever seen. And finally 
his ordinary temper was about as sweet 
as a wounded grizzly’s. 

In the city wards which comprised 
the river front, he was a political power. 
It was understood that no candidate 
lacking his support had a chance. He 
spent money freely because he made 
it easily ; and half the river-front voters 
were in his debt for loans or for favors. 
He dealt with this vote as his private 
property ; and, being able to deliver the 
goods, he did about as he pleased, con- 
ducting himself and his business with 
little regard for civic ordinances, or 
even for the law of the land. And this 
naturally made trouble for those nom- 
inally “higher up,” to whom his support, 
liberty, and well-being were essential, 
a fact of which he was quite aware. 

One spring evening, Mr. McSloy 
stood in shirt-sleeved comfort in his 
bar. Though business was slow it had 
been an exhausting day. Indeed, at one 
time it had been very doubtful whether 
he would spend the night beneath his 
own roof or beneath that of an institu- 
tion maintained by the State for non- 
paying guests. 

In fact, he had been charged with 
“rolling” a man, and the lawyer for the 
prosecution—he was not the regular 
prosecuting attorney, who would have 
known better—had almost made the 
charge stick. In spite of a carefully 
selected jury, it required the best efforts 
of counsel for the defense, aided by the 
hardest kind of swearing, to secure an 
acquittal; and the occupant of the bench 
had delivered himself of a few caustic 
remarks which Mr. McSloy was retail- 
ing to Tony, his bartender, in the ver- 
nacullar. 

“Right from the start, I see this judge 
ain’t got no use for me,” he said. “He’s 
one of them sour old guys with a bald 
head and a bent mouth, and a white 


mus-tache nibbled off short where he 
bites it when he’s mad. I seen he’d 
soak me if he could. I c’d just see “Ten 
years fr yours’ slide out o’ the corner 
of his face. And their lawyer was cer- 
t’nly onto his job. I had all I could do 
to keep him from tripping me.” Mr. 
McSloy swore feelingly at the recollec- 
tion of his cross-examination, and de- 
manded a drink. When he had imbibed 
it, he proceeded: 

“Kinsella done his best for me, Ill 
say that for him, and no one could do 
better. He’s a smart lawyer, and you 
tell the boys to pull for him. When the 
jury’s out, I says: ‘Well, Kinsella,’ I 
says, ‘I s’pose it’s all right, hey? He 
shook his head doubtful. ‘I picked the 
jurors the way you tipped me,’ he says; 
‘but it’s a whoppin’ line of evidence to 
overlook. If old Packy, up there on 
the bench, had you to himself, you’d 
get a million years.’ ” 

The jury, however, had justified Mr. 
McSloy’s confidence by returning a ver- 
dict of “Not guilty,” upon which Judge 
Packard had commented with biting 
sarcasm. 

“Because of a wise provision of the 
law, which makes it possible for the 
punishment or acquittal of a criminal to 
rest in the decision of twelve men who 
owe him money or who are afraid of 
him, it is my duty to acquit the accused. 
How the jury arrived at the decision 
they did arrive at, in face of their oath, 
is a matter between themselves and a 
Judge of a jurisdiction greater than 
mine. In an experience of forty years 
in the courts, I never came across an- 
other case which so clearly shows the 
practical weakness of the jury system 
in dealing with local crime. The evi- 
dence for the defense has been char- 
acterized by shameless perjury, and the 
jury knows it well. I congratulate pris- 
oner, jurors, and witnesses upon the fact 
that it is not within my power to deal 
with either of you as you deserve. But 
I sincerely hope that at some future 
time you, McSloy, will come before me 
again; and that you, gentlemen of the 
jury, or some of you, will appear in this 
court in quite another capacity, and 
then, I can assure you, that your cases 
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will receive my careful and conscien- 
tious attention.” = 

But a verbatim recital of these re- 
marks was quite beyond Mr. McSloy’s 
powers of narration. What he said to 
his bartender was: 

“Soon as the jury says I’m not guilty, 
the old guy lights into them, and says 
all juries is rotten, and he hopes if 
they're ever pinched that he gets the 
tryin’ of them; and he says he hopes 
he gets another whack at me some day. 
Now, what d’ye know about that?” 

“Gee! Tony ejaculated. “He was 
sure handin’ it to the bunch of you.” 

“He ought to be fired from his job,” 
said Mr. McSloy indignantly. “I guess 
he was a bum lawyer before he got to 
be a judge, and that’s why he’s sore on 
juries. Without them this country 
wouldn't be fit to live in. Why, figure 
it out for yourself. Nobody’d be safe 
if a judge had the say. Take that time 
you near killed the Frenchman. Where 
would you be now if it wasn’t for an 
Irish jury? Could you have fixed the 
judge? Cert’nly not.” 

With which experienced opinion on 
the advantages of trial by one’s peers 
Tony cordially agreed. 

“Sure thing,” he said. “TIl take a 
jury and repeat. But the law’d oughta 
keep men with whiskers offa them. 
There was Con Dolan went agin’ a jury, 
and seven men on it had whiskers. His 
lawyer let ‘em get by. Say—them 
fringed gents went dead agin’ him; and, 
s‘help me, they swung the others into 
line. Connie got = 

But the narrative of Mr. Dolan’s 
hard luck was interrupted by the buzz 
of an electric bell. Both looked at the 
indicator, and saw that the summons 
came from a private room where Mr. 
McSloy was accustomed to discuss busi- 
ness which demanded privacy. This 
room was accessible from the street by 
a separate entrance ; but there were only 
one or two who had the right of entry. 

“See who it is,’ McSloy commanded. 

And Tony returned with the informa- 
tion that it was Andy Clinch. 

“What’s he want?” asked Red. 

“You,” Tony returned succinctly. 

Clinch at that time controlled, or 
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thought he controlled, the political des- 
tinies of White’s Falls. At any rate, he 
had a majority in the city council whom 
he could depend on to put through any 
measure short of open confiscation of 
the yearly revenue. Just then, unfortu- 
nately, he had to face an election; and 
it was going to be a hard fight. 

The river front, by virtue of Mc- 
Sloy’s influence, had always given him 
fairly solid support, and he needed it 
badly. McSloy was more or less iden- 
tified in the public mind with his or- 
ganization; and the publicity attending 
that gentleman’s latest break annoyed 
him exceedingly; and yet he could not 
very well get along without him. 

He was far too prudent, in view of 
Red’s general reputation or the lack of 
it—to say nothing of Judge Packard’s 
remarks, published verbatim in an even- 
ing daily—to come openly to his place 
of business. He was getting plenty of 
editorial bumps already; and he was 
more desirous than ever of keeping his 
connection with Red in the dimmest 
background. It would have been un- 
wise to send for him. Still, he had to 
have an interview, and so he waited till 
after dark, put on his oldest hat, and 
dodged along the less frequented streets 
until he came to the side entrance; and, 
knowing the ropes perfectly, he went to 
the little room and pressed the bell. 

“T dropped in,” he said when Red ap- 
peared, “to have a little talk over the 
situation.” 

“Well, why didn’t you come in 
through the bar?” growled Red. 

“Because I didn’t want to,” Clinch 
returned. “Any objection to my using 
I’ve done it before.” 

Red merely grunted. He knew exact- 
ly why Clinch had come that way, and, 
being of downright character himself, 
resented it, although he realized that, 
from Clinch’s standpoint, it was the 
proper entrance. 

“All right,” he said. “Have some- 
thing?” He pressed the bell, and di- 
rected Tony to bring liquor that corre- 
sponded to the label, and cigars. 

“T want to know,” Clinch began, 
“how far we can depend on the river- 


front vote this time?” 
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“What’s the matter?’ asked Red. 
“What do you come to me for? You've 
had men working down here. Why 
don’t you get your line from them?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” 
Clinch replied. “I come to you because 
you swing that vote. I haven’t put any- 
body into your territory.” 

“Well, somebody has,” Red asserted 
truculently, “and I’m tellin’ you you 
want to call them off. I won’t stand for 
no one buttin’ in on my ground. Don’t 
I always deliver the goods? Well, I 
guess yes! You leave the vote down 
here to me and you'll get it. But start 
workin’ behind my back and see where 
you land.” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” 
said Clinch; “but if it’s going on I'll 
stop it.” A 

“Take it from me that it’s goin’ on,” 
said Red positively; “and you'd better 
stop it, or some smooth guys will get 
beat up. You tell ’em so. This river 
front is mine; understand? I can vote 
it any way I want to; and that’s what 
_T will do.” 

“Are you thinking of voting it some 
other way?” asked Clinch. “Have you 
anything to complain of? Haven't you 
been treated right?” 

“Oh, I guess so,” Red admitted re- 
luctantly. “I got no kick comin’ at that. 
Only what I’m tellin’ you. I thought 
maybe you knew something.” 

“T don’t,’ said Clinch. “But if it’s 
so, you've got yourself to blame for it. 
If you had been sent down to-day this 
ward would have been in a nice mess. 
This coarse work of yours. makes 
trouble for everybody. We can’t go to 
the front for you every time. I may as 
well tell you that you'll have to be more 
careful in future.” He spoke warmly, 
for Red’s steady grouch was getting on 
his nerves. 

“I will, will I?” growled Red. 

“Yes, you will,” snapped Clinch, “or 
we'll- let you take your medicine. 
You're a load to carry, and you want to 
wise up to it.” 

Red shook a finger beneath his nose. 

“Say, look ahere,” he rumbled, “you 
don’t want to get gay with me. You 
ain't my boss, if it comes to that. More 


like, I’m yours. Who do you s’pose 
elects you fellows, anyway? Ain’t it 
me and the solid bunch of votes from 
the boys along the front? Could you 
get along without them? Could you, 
now? Come on, tell me.” 

Clinch hesitated, knowing that there 
was only one answer, and that McSloy 
knew that as well as he did. 

“You bet you couldn’t,” said Red, 
with certainty. “And what you s’pose 
I elect you for? Do I care a Methodist 
curse for you? Nix. JI elect .your 
crowd so’s you can protect me in my 
business. That’s what you’re there for; 
see? Any time you don’t do it, I'll get 
somebody that will. You tie into that 
now. A load, am I? Say, if I was to 
flatback my ears and quit pullin’, your 
old band wagon’d bog into the mud 
clear to the hubs. Yes, and a few men 
that’s tootlin’ their horns on the high 
seats’d have to beat it out 0’ town.” 

“McSloy,” said Clinch deliberately, 
for he never took back water for any 
man, “I admit that we can’t carry this 
election without the river-front vote; 
and I admit that just now you carry 
that in your trousers pocket—because 
we've let you. And now let me tell you 
something—and try to get it clear; for 
I'll only say it once. 

“Outside the party organization, no 
man is worth a lead nickel. No party 
organization but ours will stand for you. 
We treat you better than you deserve. 
In return, you've got to put both feet 
on the mark when we want you to. If 
you don’t, we'll close down this dump 
of yours and go after you on your rec- 
ord. We'll do it. We may lose one 
election; but it will be ofly one; and 
next time we'll have a man we can trust 
on the river-front job. 

“Got that? Got it clear inside that 
red nut of yours? Force a show-down, 
and the party will. outhold you every 
time. Now, then, let’s cut out the hard 
stuff and talk sense. Can you fix it to 
have all the absent vote polled?” 

McSloy possessed an abundance of 
brutal courage beneath his bluster, but 
he had the good sense to realize that 
Clinch meant every word he said. Any- 
way, he had no specific ground of com- 
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plaint, and he had been merely indulg- | 


ing his naturally bad temper. Said hes 

“You treat me fair and that’s all 1 
ask. Call off the workers that’s buttin* 
in on my territory and I'll do what I’ve 
always done. Does that go?” 

“That’s good,” said Clinch. 
about those absentees ?” 

Together they went over the list of 
voters; and it developed that, while 
many of the men had returned from the 
lumber camps where they had spent the 
winter, a number were engaged in 
bringing the log drives down the river; 
and it was very doubtful where they 
would be on any given day. And, since 
a drive is a matter of urgency, usually 
requiring the presence of every man, 
no employer was apt to give part of 
his crew a few days’ vacation merely 
that they might vote in a municipal elec- 
tion in which he had not the slightest 
interest. 

“We've got to get those votes,” said 
Clinch. ‘We’ve no margin to figure on 
this time, and we can’t give away any- 
thing. Can you plug them in?” 

“Some of them I might,” said Red; 
“but not the whole bunch. They’re too 
well known. Somebody’d be sure to 
get next.” He reflected, scowling at the 
end of his cigar. “There’s a dozen 
votes with Crooks & Cameron’s drive; 
but Patton’s crew is mostly our men. 
Patton’s drive is just behind Crooks’; 
and Crooks passed the Elbow yesterday, 
I heard. That'll let ’°em by here and 
‘way down the river before election. 
That means we lose ’em.” 

Crooks & Cameron’s and Patton’s 
mills were at another town below 
White's Falls. Therefore, if the drives 
passed the latter place before the elec- 
tion, the votes of the rivermen would, in 
all probability, be lost; for the aforesaid 
employers were plain lumbermen, and 
they did not care a hoot for White’s 
Falls, or Clinch, or McSloy, or for any- 
thing that.did not affect their business. 
They would be the last men on earth to 
delay their drives for any one’s political 
convenience. 

“T tell you we can’t afford to lose 
them,” said Clinch. “We've got to get 
them somehow. It’s up to you.” 


“Now, 


“Why is it up to me?” demanded Red. 

“Because they're your men,” snapped 
Clinch. “You didn’t want any one but- 
ung into your territory. Very well. 
Now you make good. We need those 

votes. If were beaten, you know what 

will happen to you.’ 

McSioy knew; and the knowledge 
made him scowl ferociously. 

“TIL get “em somehow,” he swore em- 
phatically. “You leave it to me.” 

“Thats what I’m doing,” said Clinch; 
and he added significantly: “And you 
want to remember that. I’m doing it, 
too.” 


iis 


While the political pot of White’s 
Falls was simmering and emitting sun- 
dry unsavory odors, Crooks & Camer- 
on’s big drive was being hustled down 
the river by a big, thoroughly compe- 
tent, and very thirsty crew under Bill 
McKeever. 

McKeever was gaunt, rawboned, and 
silent. What was left of a once fair 
complexion was tanned to mahogany. 
His skin was a maze of fine wrinkles, 
produced by the suns and winds and 
waters and snows of fifty years. 
Around the corners of the eyes, the 
wrinkles deepened, the result of much 
peering over bright, sunlit spaces. The 
eyes themselves were gray, the gray of 
new steel, steady, and usually expres- 
sionless. He was very strong, but not 
noticeably muscular. His was the huge 
power that lies in long sinews of w’ e 
and steel close to the bones of the laige- 
framed, sloping-shouldered man, and 
does not bulge into knobs and masses. 

Bill McKeever was Crooks & Cam- 
eron’s best river boss. That is, he de- 
livered the goods. There were others 
who could estimate water, current, ‘and 
shallows, and handle a ticklish situation 
equally well. There were still others 
who could extract the last ounce of 
work from a driving crew up to their 
waists in icy water fourteen hours a 
day and keep them cheerful, and get 
them past a town approximately sober; 
but for plain, unexplained results, with- 
out failures and without excuses, Bill 
McKeever was the man. 
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He was the firm’s boss first, last, and 
all the time. He had grown up with 
the firm, and he meant to die in their 
harness. If he had written a new creed, 
he would have begun it: “I believe in 
the lumber firm of Crooks & Cameron, 
their heirs and assigns forever.” And 
he would probably have ended it: “And 
I believe in whatever they believe in, 
whether I know anything about it or 
not.” 

He had their interests at heart day 
and night, and his work showed it. He 
would bring down a drive and have the 
logs in the booms a full week before any 
other man equally zealous—if that were 
possible—could be reasonably expected 
to. Consequently when it became im- 
portant to have this drive at the mills 
by a certain date, Bill McKeever was 
told to go up and bring it down. That 
settled it from the firm’s standpoint. 
They had no doubt that they would get 
the logs when they wanted them, and 
they thought no more about them. 

But this time the Fates were unkind 
to McKeever. : The river was unusually 
low, and delayed him. Jams occurred; 
not big ones or dangerous ones, because 
the water was not high enough or strong 
enough to pile the big sticks one on the 
other to any height; but still the logs 
grounded, and had to be released; and 
the very fact that the jams were not big 
and high made it impossible to use pow- 
der profitably. They had to be picked 
to pieces by hand. 

The work was slow and monotonous. 
Bill McKeever’s crew got their fill of it. 
For weeks they lived an amphibious 
life. The water was very cold, the 
hours were very long, and the weather 
was miserable. Gradually they elim- 
inated useless words from their vocabu- 
laries, retaining only the expressive and 
profane. And the most disgusted man 
in the whole crew was McKeever, who 
was away behind the schedule he had 
set for himself. 

At last the drive got down to White’s 
Rapids, below which all would be plain 
sailing. The rapids, proper, were some 
distance above the town, and easy to 
drive under ordinary conditions. Be- 
low them, the river spread out, and the 


bottom was a series of ledges of flat 
rock and gravel bars. To get over this 
difficulty, there was a dam, and the wa- 
ter was backed up over these shallows, 
forming a long, narrow stretch of con-. 
siderable extent, so that when the rap- 
ids had been negotiated, all that re- 
mained was to put the logs down this 
stretch and sluice them. 

The rapids covered a mile from be- 
ginning to end; and when the drive 
struck them, by reason of the low water, 
it promptly jammed. When one jam 
was loosened another formed, and final- 
ly the rapids were plugged full, com- 
paratively few of the logs finding their 
way to the pond below. 

There was no help for it; and Mc- 
Keever started his crew in at the bottom 
and began to work up, cursing logs and 
water, for he knew that Patton’s drive 
was right behind him. His only con- 
solation was that if Patton’s logs had 
been first they would have blocked the 
river just as effectually. The low water 
and the bad luck, together, were making 
things very hard for him; and he chafed 
at the delay which threatened the sacred 
interests of Crooks & Cameron. 

McKeever’s camp was at the rapids, 
which he considered a judicious distance 
from town. The men were supposed to 
be, and should have been, too tired at 
night to walk there and back again. But 
on the second morning, he found him- 
self two hands short; and he ascertained 
that they had gone into town the night 
before and had not returned. 

They put in an appearance about ten 
o'clock; and it was plain to McKeever’s 
experienced eye how they had passed 
the night. 

“Where have you men been?” he de- 
manded, although he knew well enough. 

“T got word me wife was sick in 
town,” said Cleary promptly. He looked 
the river boss straight in the eye un- 
blushingly. 

“T didn’t know you were married,” 
said McKeever. 

“Sure I am,” returned Cleary. “She 
was mighty sick. I been up all night 
with her.” 

“You look it,’ McKeever commented. 
“You'd be a treat to any sick woman, 
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wouldn't you? You're not sober yet. I 
can smell you from here. I know how 
much sick wife you had—about as much 
as Mullins there. You, Mullins, I 
s’pose you was sitting up with Cleary’s 
wife, too?” 

Mullins hesitated. His muddled 
mind could not recall the piece of choice 
fiction he had prepared for the occasion 
with drunken cunning. 

“You make me sick, the both of 
you!” snapped McKeever. “Get on 
with your work now. I'll dock you for 
this.” : 

“Tl take my time now,” Cleary de- 
clared. “No man can tell me I lie and 
dock me.” 

“Tl do both,” said McKeever. “Your 
time, is it? TIl give it you with the toe 
of my boot. You're hired for the drive, 
my buck, and if you quit you can whistle 
for your money.” 

He knew very well that this was not 
the case. Cleary and Mullins were en- 
titled to their ‘‘time’’—that is, to pay for 
the number of days’ work actually done; 
but he needed every man he had, and 
he wished to discourage others from 
following their bad example. 

But Cleary and Mullins, who were 
both good men, quit then and there, 
with threats of law and lawyers. They 
knew: their rights, and they knew that 
McKeever knew them. Still, the care- 
lessness with which they took the chance 
puzzled him. i 

The next day, three men asked for 
their time on various pretexts; and he 
gave it to them together with his curse. 
And that night he discovered that there 
was almost enough whisky in camp to 
float a canoe. The driving crew, made 
_ up mostly of devil-may-care shanty- 
men, eagerly looking forward to the an- 
nual spree in which they would cheer- 
fully “blow” every cent of their pay, 
was getting out of hand. Loyalty to 
their employers and a sense of duty 
might hold some of them; but by no 
means all. And already the work was 
suffering. The crew was not doing a 
day’s work, according to McKeever’s 
ideas of one. 

In the morning, after a restless night, 
he sat on a log, lit his pipe, and pon- 


dered the matter, his gray eyes almost 
shut. Any one not knowing him would 
have supposed him to be half asleep and 
at peace with all the world. In reality, 
he was furiously angry. 

It was possible that all this liquor had 
been bought by the men; but it was not 
probable. And then men were delib- 
erately quitting for no good cause. 
There was something at the bottom of 
it which he could not fathom. But, 
whatever it was, the interests of Crooks 
& Cameron were suffering, and that was 
enough to arouse in McKeever the same 
feeling that animates an old bear whose 
cub is threatened. 

None knew better than he that every 
lumbering town possesses birds of prey 
who have brought the process of sep- 
arating a shantyman from his pay to 
the exactness of a science. - Spring and 
summer are their harvest time; and on 
the takings of this season of plenty they 
live until the next. And so McKeever 
was inclined to believe that some of 
these gentry were endeavoring to stam- 
pede his crew. 

He knew nothing, and cared less, 
about the municipal politics of White’s 
Falls. But he did know of Red Mc- 
Sloy, though he had never seen him, 
and what he knew made him suspect the 
latter on general principles merely. 

As he sat turning these matters over 
in his mind, he intercepted a shrewd 
side glance from the eye of a huge river- 
man who passed, peavey on shoulder, 
the water squelching in his spiked boots 
at every step. 

This was Bill Leamy, one of his best 
men, but who went broke regularly a 
week after he was paid off. Mr. 
Leamy’s face was the kind the artists 
of our childhoods’ picture books loved 
to confer upon their ogres. 

The bridge of his nose, broken in 
some bygone combat, lay flush with the 
face; and the nostrils faced outward 
like hawse holes. His lower jaw was 
undershot like a bulldog’s, and his upper 
incisors were missing. Fierce, cunning 
little eyes twinkled in a countenance 
whose natural and acquired defects 
were accentuated by innumerable little 
pits, some of them mementos of a se- 
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vere case of smallpox, but most the 
scars of the calks of river boots. 

As to face, Leamy was no beauty ; but 
he had no need to apologize for his 
body, which was massive, well-propor- 
tioned, and told of huge power in every 
line. 

In spite of his forbidding counte- 
nance, he was as tender-hearted as a 
woman; and he would give his last dol- 
lar to any one in hard luck. He was a 
thoroughly reliable and invaluable man 
until the season’s work was over. Then 
he turned himself loose as long as his 
money lasted; and his capacity for find- 
ing trouble and taking care of it when 
found was matter of local history in 
many small river towns. 

So McKeever, having intercepted 
Leamy’s glance, interpreted it to mean 
that the big lumberjack had a very fair 
idea of what he was thinking about. 

“Bill,” he said. “Oh, Bill! I want 
to talk to you a minute.” 

Leamy came over, clanked the bill of 
his peavey on the gravel, folded his 
hands on the stock, leaned his shoulder 
on them, spat deliberately, and so stood 
at attention. He had worked under 
McKeever for several seasons, at differ- 
ent times, and liked him. 

“Bill,” said the boss abruptly, “five 
men have quit me.” 

Leamy nodded. “Was you thinkin’ 
of givin’ me my time?” he asked, and 
grinned horribly, for he considered the 
idea excessively humorous. 

“Td take an ax to you if you thought 
of quitting,’ . returned McKeever. 
“You're not that kind. Some one is 
filling the crew up every night. Who 
is it?” 

Leamy deliberated for a moment. 

“Well, now, that’s hard to say.” 

“Not if you wanted to.” 

Leamy did not attempt to deny it. 

“These is Crooks & Cameron’s logs, 
and they’re payin’ me and you for 
bringin’. them down,’ pursued Mc- 
Keever. “I never had a crew quit on 
me, and when I do I'll quit myself. But 
you know as well as I do what happens 
when some of them gets the smell of 
whisky in the nose. There’s some dive 
keeper doin’ this to get his filthy paws 


on the lads’ time checks; and it’s up to 
me to bring them logs down.” 

The personal argument appealed to 
Leamy. 

“If you want my idea of it,” he said, 
“its Red McSloy. Maybe you’ve heard 
of him?” 

McKeever nodded. 

“Well, I aint sure,’ Leamy con- 
tinued; “but there’s a duck that works 
for him been hangin’ around. Him 
and Slinn be’s together quite a bit. But 
I want to tell ye that, wid all the booze, 
I ain’t had a drop of it; an’ God knows 
I’m dry enough!” 

“I wish others was like you,” said 
McKeever. “I think the more of you 
TONIES 

“Well, I dunno’s it’s much credit to 
me this time,’ said Leamy. “It’s 
Jimmy’s doin’s. He. got into McSloy’s 
place last year, an’ McSloy doped his“ 
drink an’ rolled him. Jimmy made no 
holler at the time. What was the good? 
But he says to me: ‘Bill, he says, ‘you 
wait,’ he says, ‘an’ you see me so, I'll 
get good an’ square wid that red- 
hided——” Here Leamy’s quotation 
became unprintable. “So, when the 
booze turned up in camp, Jimmy says 
to me: ‘Here’s more of McSloy’s poi- 
son. Not a smell of it do I take.’ 
‘Let’s go into town an’ rip the guts out 
of his place,’ I says. ‘Me an’ you can 
do it? ‘Maybe later,’ says Jimmy. ʻI 
want to get him right. I want to ham- 
mer the face of him till he’s blind, an’ 
put the boots till him till he’s nigh 
hand dead. Pll learn him to roll me!” 

The “Jimmy” alluded to by Leamy 
was Jimmy McPike, his closest friend, 
for whom he cherished an admiration 
bordering on idolatry. McPike’s boast 
was that he had never been whipped in 
single combat when sober or approxi- 
mately sober. Leamy and he invariably 
hired into the same camps, and, taken 
together, were about the most formida- 
ble pair who ever proceeded to take the 
tough section of a town apart. 

“Tf the two of yez get to this Mc- 
Sloy, he’ll need fixin’,” said McKeever. 
“Tf you're sure it’s him that’s doin’ this, 
TIl have a talk with him. He'll leave 
my crews alone or I'll know why.” 
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“T’m told it’s this way,” said Leamy. 
“They're holdin’ an election in town, 
an’ McSloy does be in politics up to the 
dirty neck of him. There’s a lot of 
rivermen has votes there—all the men 
that’s quit us has. Then most of Pat- 
ton’s crew, behind, lives there. If Mc- 
Sloy can keep us hangin’, Patton’s logs 
can't get by and his men will vote; but 
if they once get past an’ down the river 
they’re no good to him.” 

“Then why don’t he hang Patton’s 
drive and leave us alone?” asked Mc- 
Keever. 

“Well, it’s better to be sure nor 
sorry,” said Leamy. “We're the handi- 
est, and our money is good if he can 
get it.” 

McKeever brooded over this informa- 
tion for an hour; and then he went into 
White’s Falls, finding McSloy in his 
bar. As a diplomatic preliminary, he 
ordered a glass of beer, and then he 
proceeded to state his business with 
characteristic directness. 

“My names McKeever, and I’m 
Crooks & Cameron’s river boss,” he an- 
nounced. “I want to see Mister Mc- 
Sloy. Are you him?” 

“Pm him,” Red acknowledged. 
heard of you.” 

The old river boss and the big dive 
keeper took stock of each other for a 
moment, and found much to dislike in 
the inspection. 

“And I’ve heard of you,” said Mc- 
Keever. “I’m told you're sending 
whisky up to my camp.’ 

N ho told you that?” asked Red: 

“Never mind,” McKeever replied. co 
know it, if you like that better.” 

“Well, what if I am?” demanded 
Red. “I’m not sellin’ it there. Your 
crew ain't Injuns. If I want to slip 
them a few bottles, I guess I can do it.” 

“Not while Fm boss you can’t,” said 
McKeever definitely. “You’ve got to 
stop it, McSloy. I’m tellin’ you for 
your own good. You take warnin’ 
now.” 

Red’s reply was characteristic. Said 
he: 

“You get out of here, or I'll kick 
your ribs into your heart!” 

“And that’s some job,” 


“Tye 


said Mc- 


Keever, unmoved. “You might stub 
your toe, for all-I’m an old fellow. Now 
mind, you let my crews alone. I don’t 
give a tinker’ s curse for your little elec- 
tion; but you’re not going to hang my 
drive up, and I tell you so.’ 

Red McSloy’s reception of this in- 
formation was entirely blasphemous; 
and McKeever, who had said all he 
wanted to say, and seldom wasted 
words, departed for camp, where he 
proceeded to urge his crew to further 
exertions. The logs were coming out 
freely, for the river was rising slightly, 
and he hoped that the next day would 
see him through. 

But the morning brought another set- 
back, which made him furious. The 
water gates had been opened and the 
water level had been lowered. Conse- 
quently logs which had come through 
the rapids at the cost of much labor 
were once more caught on the gravel 
bars and ledges below them. 

Thoroughly indignant, McKeever 
sought an explanation; and he was 
calmly informed that the authorities 
considered that time an opportune one 
to clean out the pond, the state of which 
was seriously alarming the local Health 

ffice. 

“But you’re hangin’ up my drive,” he 
protested warmly. “Couldn’t you wait 
for a day? I'd ’a’ been through by 
then.” : 

“I'm sorry, but I’m acting under or- 
ders,” was the reply. “The health of 
the community. S 

“The health of hell!” McKeever in- 
terrupted hotly. “How about the health 
of Crooks & Cameron? If they don’t 
get this drive on time théy’ll lose money.. 
You got no right to interfere with the 
river. You’ve got all year to clean your 
pond. But, no. Youve got to do it 
right when the drive is on. It’s rotten, 
that’s what it is. I know why it’s being 
done, too, and [’ll make somebody sweat 
for it.” 

He went to see the best lawyer the — 
town afforded, and received cold com- 
fort. The river was not navigable. 
Loggers had a right of user, but not 
necessarily uninterrupted user. And 
this was subject to the rights of com- 
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munities to a sufficient and pure-water 
supply. Which merely confirmed Mc- 
Keever in a lifelong opinion—shared, 
by the way, by many gentlemen of 
greater prominence—that the law was 
conceived and administered with the 
sole view of embarrassing lumbermen 
in their business. 

Being thus thrown back upon his own 
resources, McKeever returned to the 
river. He went to it as naturally as a 
troubled child to its mother. The best 
years of his life had been spent on it 
and beside it. He knew its moods and 
changes, and he loved it, though he had 
never put his feelings into words or 
even definite thought. But its presence 
soothed him, aided his deliberate mental 
processes. The flow of its current 
seemed to stimulate his ideas to keep 
pace with it. And so he sat down on 
the butt of a boom log, filled his pipe, 
and stared for half an hour at the 
water. 

It was characteristic of him that his 
starting point was absolutely fixed and 
definite. The logs must be sluiced 
through at once. That salient necessity 
was beyond doubt or argument. It was 
up to him, Bill McKeever, who drew 
Crooks & Cameron’s good pay, to get 
them through. That also was definite. 
And there was only one way to get them 
through; namely, by raising the water, 
which could be done only by closing the 
gates. Therefore, it followed that the 
water gates must be closed. 

Thus simply the problem presented 
itself to McKeever. Then all that re- 
mained was to close the gates, and keep 
them closed till his last log tailed 
through. 

Some people might consider that this 
process of thought left him exactly 
where he started; but he, who was the 
person most concerned, was quite satis- 
fied with it. And so he knocked out his 
pipe and sauntered down to the dam to 
look over the ground, or, rather, the 
water. 

Along the lowered water level, he saw 
half a dozen men with long-handled 
rakes drawing bits of weed and water- 
soaked bark into piles. Their work 
scarcely reached the dimensions of a 


bluff, and he was not concerned with 
it. Just how long it would take them 
at that rate to safeguard the health of 
White’s Falls was quite beside the ques- 
tion. 

He found the dam equipped with a 
watchman, a little tower or sentry box, 
and a telephone. These things he knew 
already; but he paid special, though 
covert, attention to the water gates, and 
the apparatus for raising and lowering 
them, which was a hand-power winch, 
and then he returned to camp. 

There he found two of his men in 
beatific, drunken slumber in one of, the 
tents. Temporarily he had ceased to 
think of Red McSloy; but this outrage, 
as he looked upon it, set his slow tem- 
per boiling. Repressing an inclination 
to throw them both into the river, he 
went out on the work. The rapids 
were almost clear; but below them the 
logs were stranded. Without water 
very little more could be done. 

The afternoon brought Tom Noyes, 
Patton’s river boss, who, when he 
learned of the state of affairs, was quite 
as indignant as McKeever. 

“T know what happens if McSloy gets 
to my crew with free booze,” he said. 
“They'll quit me cold, that’s what they’ll 
do. This election is three days off, you 
say. There’s only one thing. We got 
to get them drives through and keep 
them hustling. If my men ever get into 
town, there’s not ten of ’em will go to 
work again till fall; and that means I 
needn’t then—not for Patton, anyway.” 

“I guess that’s so,” said McKeever 
slowly. “Crooks & Cameron will see 
me through far’s I want to go. It’s a 
= with them. They got to have these 
ogs.” 

“Old Sam Patton himself told me to 
get a hustle on,” said Noyes; “and, 
when he says that, he means it. Any- 
way, he won't stand for no dinky little 
towns hangin’ up Ais drive. He thinks 
he owns the river. Always did.” 

“All right,” said McKeever. “Now 
here’s what I’m going to do, and you 
can help me if you like or stand from 
under if you like. I’m going to drop 
them gates soon’s she gets good and 
dark. And then I’m goin’ to wreck the 
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liftin’ gear so ’s they can’t be raised ; and 
I’m goin’ to sluice my drive through to- 
morrow. And, what’s more, I’m goin’ 
to learn that McSloy a lesson. If I 
was twenty years younger, I’d handle 
him myself; but I'm gettin’ on, and I 
want men that'll do the job good.” 

“He’s too much beef for me,” said 
Noyes, who, though he had ample sand, 
was slightly built and knew his limita- 
tions; “but I got some bully boys that 
wouldn’t back off a trail for an old bear 
and three cubs.” 

“I got a few of my own,” said Mc- 
Keever, with justifiable pride. 

“I saw that red-headed McPike as I 
came along, and the big man that chums 
with him,” said Noyes. “I know the 
both of them. But I want to get in on 
this somehow. What are you going to 
do about McSloy ?” 

“Im going to learn him a lesson,” 
McKeever repeated. “He needs it. I’m 
told a lot of men-vote the way he wants 
them to, and he gets big money for it. 
Well, he ain’t going to tell no one how 
to vote this time, nor he ain’t going to 
pay no one to vote; because I’m going 
to have Jimmy McPike flop him into 
the bottom of a peakie and take him 
downriver for a couple of days.” 

Noyes whistled. “That's kidnaping. 
Its against the law.” 

“And what’s bustin’ the gate gear and 
puttin’ the night watchman out of busi- 
ness till it’s done?’ McKeever de- 
manded. “The law? I got all the law 
I wanted this morning. The law don’t 
help you when you need it; and, if ‘you 
let it run you, it keeps you from helpin’ 
yourself. I got to get them logs 
down.” 

And Noyes nodded agreement. 

“So’ve I. But how about when Mc- 
Sloy gets back?” 

“Jimmy McPike was doped and 
rolled in his place last year,’ Mc- 

eever returned. “He kept his mouth 
shut about it; but he can prove it on 
McSloy if he wants to. He'll put that 
up to him for a saw-off.” The old log- 
ger chuckled at his own craft. “And 
if I know anything of Jimmy and the 
way he holds a grudge, there’s a holy 
whaling coming to McSloy.” 


“T’ll take a chance with you, then,” 
said Noyes. “Let some of my boys 
help, so’s we'll both be in the mess.’ 

“Sure,” McKeever agreed. “Wait 
till I tell McPike and Leamy. We'll 
let them handle it.” 

McPike and Leamy came at the fore- 
man’s summons, nodded a greeting to 
Noyes, and waited for orders. The for- 
mer, a man in the thirties, was a river 
celebrity weighing in the neighborhood 
of one hundred and eighty pounds, beau- 
tifully set up and proportioned, with 
lithe certainty in every movement. His 
hair was reddish and inclined to curl; 
and he looked on the world with a pair 
of blue eyes cold to insolence. 

In spite of the fact that he was the 
hero of a score of desperate fights, his 
face was unmarked by scars, his teeth 
were all in their sockets, and his ears 
retained their original proportions; but 
his hands, big, capable, and hard as 
hammers, were battered and twisted; 
for Jimmy McPike carried a terrific 
punch in each; and in his combats there 
had been no curled hair padding to pro- 
tect them. 

“Jimmy,” said McKeever, “you were 
rolled in McSloy’s place last year.” 

McPike nodded silently, his eyebrows 
drawing down at the recollection. 

“He done it himself, didn’t he?” 
asked McKeever. 

“Sure,” McPike replied. “I seen 
him. He had me doped, but I wasn’t 
quite out. Nof till later. But he 
thought I was.” 

“Do you want to take a birl out of 
him?” McKeever asked. 

McPike suddenly flamed. 

“Do I? By the mortal, I’m livin’ for 
it!” The flash of passion was momen- 
tary. The man became cold again. 

“Then here’s your chance,” said the 
river boss, and proceeded to sketch the 
situation. He told of the scheme to 
delay the drives, first by free whisky 
and then by lowering the water; of his 
ees with McSloy, and of his own 

ans 

“T leave McSloy to you and Leamy,” 
he said. “I don’t care what you do to 
him short of killing him. TIl spare you 
four more lads—pick them yourself— . 
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and Noyes will give you six from his 
crew. With them you can put his place 
on the everlasting bum. After that, all 
but you and Leamy will come back and 
go to sluicing, mind that!” 

“Sure!” said McPike joyfully. He 
turned to Noyes. “What lads have you 
got that has good use of theirselves?” 
he asked. 


{HAT 


In the little back room at Red Mc- 
Sloy’s, Clinch was -stripping money 
from a fat roll; and he handed the 
strippings to McSloy. Said he: 

“Three thousand, and that’s every 
cent we can spare. You'll have to make 
that go around.” 

“Well, I'll try to,” said Red, who in- 
tended to keep at least half of it for 
himself. “I’ve spent quite a bunch of 
me own money already.” 

“You'll get it back later,” Clinch 
promised. “How about those river 
drivers? Are you sure of them?” 

“I’ve got some of them, and Pll have 
the best part of both crews in here by 
to-morrow night,” Red assured him. 
“And I'll keep them. I fired out the 
boss of Crooks & Cameron’s crew to- 
day. He had the nerve to tell me to let 
his men alone. Just for that Pll break 
up his drive for him.” 

“What's the use?” Clinch com- 
mented. “All we want are the men 
with votes.” 


“Maybe they’re all you want,” said. 


Red; “but I got to make a living, ain’t 
I? If them drives gets past, the men 
blow their pay somewhere else, and I 
need it myself.” 

Clinch rose. 

“Suit yourself. But you'll get into 
trouble some day that way. If I know 
anything about lumbermen, they won't 
stand for having their crews broken 
up.” 


“And you don’t know anything about | 


them,’ Red returned 
“Stand for it! 
it. They can’t help it. I’m inside the 
law, ain't I? I can give anybody but an 
Injun whisky if I want to.” 


“Some one may go outside the law to 


unpleasantly. 


They got to stand for 


get you,” Clinch prophesied; and Red 
laughed at him. 3 

“Let him try it,’ he said, stretching 
a huge arm. “I neyer seen the man I 
couldn’t handle. If old McKeever or 
Noyes, either one, comes in here lookin’ 
for trouble, he can have it quick. Why, 
I ain't had a good fight in a year. Pd 
like it.” 

He stuffed the roll of bills into his 
trousers pocket, and—Clinch having de- 
parted without further argument—re- 
turned to the bar, where he had a drink, 
lit a bitter and particularly atrocious 
cigar, and proceeded to lord it over 
everybody on general principles. 

Business, dull in the early part of the 
eyening, began to pick up. Men—river 
drivers by their costume—straggled in. 
They were, as McSloy noted with an 
experienced eye, a hard-looking lot, 
brown and lean, high of cheek bone 
and truculent of bearing; and they car- 
ried themselves with a swaggering as- 
surance that bespoke entire self-confi- 
dence. 

He knew their kind well—knew that 
they were full-blooded men, young, in 
the grandest health and condition, 
primitive in mind and in habit, with 
scarcely controlled passions and vices 
seeking an outlet. That was the side he 
saw, because it was his business. For 
their good qualities—courage, endur- 
ance, generosity, loyal friendship—he 
cared nothing. 

Not that Red McSloy, whose mind 
was not analytical, put it that way. He 
said to Tony: 

“These lads is just spoilin’ for it. 
Give ’em a noseful. Start the phono- 
graph goin’; and, when Ryan comes 
to the side door for his drink, slip him 
about five, and tell him to chase himself 
to the other end of his beat and stay 
there till morning» if he likes his job. 
We won't close up to-night.” 

Having issued these simple but com- 
prehensive instructions, he proceeded to 
make a good fellow of himself, mingling ` 
with the rivermen, handing out cigars 
whose value lay principally in the gaudy 
bands with which they were adorned; 
telling stories of which the point lay 
entirely in the auditors’ capacity for 
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the enjoyment of plain obscenity unre- 
lieved by wit, and commanding Tony 
to set ’em up again with every round. 

But, though he threw himself into 
the making of an orgy with seeming 
abandon, in reality he drank very little, 
for this was a matter of business with 
him. And he noticed with some sur- 
prise that the rivermen’s preference was 
for beer, and for ponies at that; and, 
further, that those who took whisky did 
so in homeopathic doses, very different 
from the customary “slug.” 

“What’s the matter with youse lads?” 
he asked. “Why don’t yez take a man’s 
size drink? Ain’t the liquor good?” He 
addressed Leamy, whom he had never 
seen before. 

“You ought to know,” Leamy replied. 

“Its case goods; no better any- 
where,” Red asserted. As a matter of 
fact, most of it was concocted in his 
cellar, with Tony as mixologist; and it 
contained the germs of bloody murder, 
neutralized only by those of total pa- 
ralysis. 

“Case goods, is it?” a man at Leamy’s 
elbow cut in. “Case 0’ what? Poison?” 

It was Jimmy McPike; but Red did 
not recognize him, though he had a hazy 
idea that he had seen him before. 
When he had robbed him of what was 
left of his season’s pay a year ago, he 
had not even known his name; and it 
was not business to pick a quarrel just 
then. 

“Tf you don’t like it, call for what you 
do like,” said he generously. “This is 
on me. Tony, give us the best in the 
house.” _ 

“And that come out of a jar of 
pickled snakes in a doctor’s office, most 
like,” said Jimmy.’ 

Leamy took up his cue unerringly. 

“Shut up!” he commanded. ‘You're 
drunk. That’s no way to talk to a man 
that’s just offered ye the best he has.” 

“A man in hell w’u’d gag at the drinks 
they sel here,” Jimmy retorted. “Don’t 
tell me to shut up. TIl talk how I like. 
An’ as for bein’ drunk, I can trim ye, 
me buck, drunk or sober.” 

Leamy picked up the challenge in- 
stantly. 

“Come on an’ try it.” 


McPike swung at him, a wild, slow- 
starting, round-armed blow, far differ- 
ent from the swift, lifting, hammerlike 
smash with which he was accustomed 
to open hostilities; and Leamy avoided 
it, grinning, and cuffed him on the ear. 

It was clumsy but sufficiently decep- 
tive; and McSloy had often seen 
drunken shantymen who put up no bet- 
ter performances. It never occurred 
to him that the men were not fighting, 
though he thought that the big one was 
playing with the other, and would go 
at him in earnest in a minute. 

The crowd howled gleefully, and 
surged around the combatants. One 
pushed Leamy, and was himself kicked 
by another for interfering. In a 
twinkling, a second fight had started. A 
whisky glass, heaved by a sportive en- 
thusiast, smashed through a framed ad- 
vertisement, and the fragments fell tin- 
kling to the floor. Plainly a rough- 
house was starting; and McSloy did not 
intend to allow that. 

He nodded to his bartender; and 
Tony, reaching beneath the bar, drew 
forth a whittled-down baseball bat 
which had seen active service before 
under like conditions. With this in his 
right hand, he placed his left on the bar, 
and vaulted. But, as he did so, a flying 
water jug caught him on the side of the 
head, and he collapsed like a shot bird, 
and lay where he fell. 

Red leaped forward, for it was now 
up to him. He was a powerful man, 
full of brutal courage, and an adept at 
clearing a bar of a drunken crowd. The 
accuracy and promptness with which the 
water jug had been thrown might have 
aroused his suspicions, but did not. He 
saw merely an incipient scrap, to be 
quelled before it became general, as a 
bush fire must be checked before it 
spreads. And so he sprang for Jimmy 
McPike, partly because he took him for 
easier game than big Leamy, and partly 
because of his insulting remarks con- 
cerning the whisky. 

He made the jump wide open, both 
hands back and at the level of his waist, 
ready to hit with either or both. But, 
as he sprang, Leamy, with a toothless 
grin of pure joy, thrust a foot between 
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his legs. Thrown off his balance, he 
fell forward. And Jimmy McPike met 
him, as he came, with a terrific right- 
hand lift on the jaw. 

“A bird of a punch—a bird!” cried 
Leamy. 

McPike swore and sucked his 
knuckles tenderly, looking down on the 
sprawling, senseless figure. 

“I nigh bruk me hand on him—th’ 
dog!” he said. “Tie him up an’ shove 
his hat in his mouth to keep him quiet 
when he comes ’round. An’ go to it, 
lads, before the cops gets wind of the 
ruction. Make a good job of her.” 

Instantly Leamy heaved a lead-bot- 
tomed cuspidor at the mirror; while 
Danny Riordan, who had thrown the 
water jug, bombarded the phonograph 
and slot machine with full bottles. Con- 
nolly ripped out the beer pumps and 
pounded the bar till they broke. Oth- 
ers jigged on the polished surface with 
spiked boots. Flett and Laflamme tore 
up the footrail, and with the end,of it 
brought down ceiling by the square 
yard. 

In five minutes, there was not a whole 
pane, bottle, or glass left in the house. 

The wrecking crew descended to the 
cellar, where they smashed in beer kegs 
with ax and crowbar till the suds 
foamed around their feet. They filled 
their pockets with cigars, dumped the 
rest in a pile, and poured kerosene on 
them. And then, having torn every 
door from its hinges and thrust them 
indecently through the window sashes, 
they departed, taking Red McSloy with 
them, still unconscious, breathing awful 
threats to certain habitual frequenters 
not of their own crowd, who were 
reveling in free drinks. 

Some time after they had gone, Tony 
groaned and opened unbelieving eyes 
upon the scene of ruin, Then he sat up, 
and tenderly felt that part of his head 
which had collided with the water jug. 
This brought remembrance. Seated on 
the floor across from him, securely 
propped in an angle of the wall, a regu- 
lar frequenter, who had seen considera- 
bly better days, but was now merely a 
sponge, was drinking from a bottle. 
=e he was alone. 

6 


“Where’s Red?” Tony demanded. 
The gentleman with the bottle sur- 
veyed him owlishly. 
“Requiescat in pace!’ said he de- 
voutly. “Same to you. An’ let me.” 
“Nix on the Dutch,” said Tony. 
“Talk sense, you bum. Where is he?” 
“Ask Charon,” the inebriate replied. 
“Ask ol’ Charon. Cross the Styx by 
now. ‘Shall we gather at EF 
“Who’s Charon?” Tony demanded. 
“T don’t know no Frenchman of that 


name. You mean Charron or Cha- 
rette.” 
“Charon,” the other repeated. “Ol 


ferryman,” and broke into song with the 
remnants of a tenor: 


“Hey an’ ho! an’ who’s for the ferry? 

The night’s coming on an’ the sun’s going 
down, 

T'll row ye so—” 


“Choke it!” roared Tony. ‘Was this 
Charon in that gang? What ferry does 
he run?” 

“Styx—ferry on Styx,” 
ci-devant scholar. 

“Ferry on sticks?” Tony repeated, 
puzzled. “Aw, you dope, you mean a 
raft. You mean a Frenchman off a 
raft. Do you? Did he put Red out? 
Where’s Red now ?” 

But the gentleman of better days 
began to weep. 

“They took ’m—took ’m an’ buried 
*m!” ie wailed. 

“Buried rats!’ snapped Tony. “Can’t 
you get nothing straight? What hap- 
pened ?” 

“Wrapped ’m up ’n ’s tarp—hic!— 
aulin jacket!” the lugubrious gentleman 
replied between sobs. “See ’m later. 
Res’rection morn. Call m’ early, mother 
dear. After life’s fitful flever—meana- 
say flitful fever—he sleeps well. ’S 
warning t’ me lead better life. Th’ ’ell 


replied the 


with ‘m, Say, ol man, le’s talk of 
worms ’n’* graves ’n’ epitaphs. Le’s 
have a drink first. Le’s Riegel cb 


suggestions trailed off into incoherence, 
and he slept. 

Tony, after an effort to awake him, 
desisted in disgust. He searched amid 
the ruins, finally finding a bottle that 
was merely cracked; and he took a 
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mighty jolt, because he was sure he 
needed it. 

“Can’t get nothing out of that bum 
to-night,’ he reflected. “This Charon 
musta knocked Red out. Wonder 
which of the gang he was. I didn’t 
hear of no rafts coming through—no 
square timbers, just logs. He’s got it 
all balled up. Sticks? Now, maybe he 
meant the feller hit Red with a club. 
But what’s this bunk about a ferry? 

Puzzled, he shook his aching head and 
looked around. 

“Gee, this dump ‘is a fierce lay-out 
now. They done it right; but Pd like 
to have a crack at the feller laid me out. 
Betcha Red put up a peach of a scrap. 
Wisht Id seen it. Not a cop around, 
o course. That’s Red’s fault, and he’ll 
blame me. He wouldn’t give me a raise 
when I asked him; and it’s a pipe he 
won't now. Well, whatever he gets is 
good enough for him. Let him take 
care of himself. I’m going to bed.” 

Rising, he caught the inebriate by the 
collar and dragged him through the 
débris to the sidewalk. After which, 
there being nothing left worth locking 
up, and nothing to lock it with, any- 
way, he retired to the upper regions, 
taking the bottle with him, without 
troubling himself to apprise the authori- 
ties of the disappearance of his em- 
ployer. 

And meantime McKeever and Noyes 
had been very busy. When the day 
watchman came on the dam, he was sur- 
prised to see the water above it brown 
with shaggy logs, which a double crew 
of rivermen were sluicing as though 
their lives depended on it. The sluice- 
ways were big and the water was fast, 
and a steady stream of logs flashed 
down them, end to end, in a continuous, 
gigantic, brown wooden ribbon. Booms 
and chutes were manned by bronzed, 
lean, unkempt drivers under the per- 
sonal supervision of the two bosses, who 
were handling pike poles themselves. 

The day watchman found no trace 
of the night shift; but he found the 
water gates closed, the lifting machinery 
wrecked; and when he tried the phone 
it was dead. And so naturally he de- 
manded an explanation from McKeever. 


But McKeever, who had found the night 
watchman amenable to argument of a 
pecuniary nature, was not communica- 
tive. 

“I got no time to talk to you,” said 
he. “Tell your troubles to some one 
else. I’ve got enough of my own.” 

“TIl get some one that'll make you 
talk,” the indignant guardian threat- 
ened, 

“Go to it,” said McKeever. “Come 
on, boys. Feed them sticks down. We 
want to. get out of this duck pond.” 

When the day watchman returned, 
he brought strong reénforcements; 
namely, the city engineer, the head of 
the Health Office, Clinch himself, and 
half a dozen policemen. McKeever and 
Noyes faced them, standing on the boom 
logs, their boot calks planted solidly in 
the slippery wood. 

“Look here,” said McKeever, “you 
fellows ask too many questions, and I’m 
not going to answer one of them. Your 
dam and your watchman’s none of my 
funeral. If you think you have any- 
thing on me, you know what you can 
do.” 

“Sure, you know what you can do,” 
Noyes backed him loyally. 

“Just as a beginning,” said Clinch, 
“we'll arrest both of you and stop your 
sluicing.” 

“Got a warrant?” asked McKeever. 

“Easy to get,” said Clinch briefly. 

“So’s bail,” the river boss countered. 
“You arrest me and I'll be back on the 
job in an hour. And you won’t stop 
the sluicing, neither.” 

“Indeed,” said Clinch. “Why not?” 

“Because you daresn’t,” McKeever 
asserted. “You control the water level- 
by the dam and its gates. If you want 
to open the gates, go ahead and do it.” 
And the old river boss grinned wicked- 
ly. “But you ain’t got a thing to do 
with the sluices. I can use ’em long’s 
there’s water enough. That’s one time 
the law gives a logger a fair deal. You 
try to hinder me, and you'll hayg to 
fight not only Crooks & Cameron, but 
every logging firm that uses the river; 
and that'll just about break you, me 
buck. What’s more, the first man that 
touches a sluice will go down it with 
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the logs. Maybe you'd like the trip 
yourself ?” 

Clinch swore angrily. His bluff had 
failed; for, though it was morally cer- 
tain that McKeever and Noyes were 
responsible for whatever had happened, 
he had absolutely nothing to go on. He 
knew very well what the active enmity 
of a dozen logging firms, whose ratings 
ran up into the millions, meant. He 
dared not touch the sluices. He could 
not raise the water gates to lower the 
surface level; and to destroy them for 
that purpose would be entirely too 
coarse. It was certain that the drives 
would go through, and that the much- 
needed votes must be lost to him—un- 
less the resourceful Red McSloy could 
concoct a fresh scheme. 

Therefore, he withdrew his forces 
and returned to town, where he learned 
for the first time that Mr. McSloy had 
disappeared as utterly as if the devil 
had taken him; but that against the Sa- 
ténic theory—which found some up- 
holders—was the fact that his place was 
a holy show to look at, and well worth 
a visit, merely aS an illustration of “the 
abomination of desolation.” 


IV. 

Through the morning mists that clung 
to the surface of the river glided a small 
river boat, flat-bottomed, flat-sided, 
pointed at the ends. Bill Leamy sat in 
the forward seat, swinging a pair of 
heavy oars, set in primitive thole pins, 
with the short, chopping, jerky stroke 
peculiar to rivermen and fishermen the 
world over. 

Leamy was tired, for he had been 
chopping away ceaselessly at that same 
monotonous, ugly, but distance-covering 
stroke since an hour before midnight; 
and even his toughened sinews were be- 
ginning to complain; also, the seat be- 
neath him, rough and splintery from 
the trampling of many spiked boots, 
was bécoming unbearably hard. 

“How much furder, Jimmy?’ he 
asked. “Be th’ mortal, if I’d started 
wid a tail like a monkey, I’d have no 
more now nor a bear! I’m grated raw. 
If the seat of me was a nutmeg, ye 
could dust it onto a pie.” 


“Were ‘most there,” McPike replied. 
“Just around the turn and into the back- 
water. I’m tired enough meself.” 

He sat in the stern, throwing the 
weight of his body, stiff-armed, against 
apaddle. So he had thrown it all night 
unvaryingly, while Leamy toiled at the 
oars. The thrust of body and arm had 
become mechanical; but, as with Leamy, 
the power was still there; and the 
clumsy boat jumped to each thrust of 
paddle and dip of oar. 

Amidships, rolled in a blanket, Red 
McSloy lay in healthy slumber; and the. 
sounds of it, which resembled a steam 
coil with air on the stomach, irritated 
Leamy. 

“He has all th’ best of it,” he com- - 
mented. : 

“For now—maybe,” McPike com- 
mented grimly, twisting the nose of the 
boat out of the current into a back- 
water. 

The backwater was a large slough 
or succession of sloughs, fringed by 
thick bush and swamps, reedy, cut up 
by ancient beaver dams, with here and 
there a tiny island. It was lonely, sel- 
dom visited by men; a sanctuary for 
fish, fur, and fowl. s 

The intrusion of the river boat dis- 
turbed the, denizens of the sloughs, al- 
ready about their morning’s business. 
A muskrat, swimming swiftly, his fore- 
paws tucked under his chin, came up 
beside them, and disappeared with a 
splash and a flirt of bare tail. The wa- 
ter swirled, and the lily pads rocked to 
the frightened rush of a giant ‘lunge. 

An old black duck and her brood, lit- 
tle more than downy balls, scuttled out 
of a patch of reeds and across a strip 
of clear water with prodigious flurry. 
A lone goose; dabbling for water roots, 
rose with great wing beats, clamoring. 
A lordly blue heron, interrupted in his, 
fishing, flew a short fifty yards and bal- 
anced on.a log, waiting developments. 

Only a huge, horned owl, gorged with 
the spoil of midnight foray among 
wood mice and partridge broods, sat 
motionless on an overhanging limb, 
blinking scornful, amber eyes against 
the unwelcome light, and allowed the 
boat to pass beneath him. 
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McPike turned up a winding channel 
screened by reeds. This led to a little 
island, scarcely more than an acre in 
extent; and, as the boat’s nose took the 
shore, he rose and stretched himself. 

“Here we are, praise be!” said he. 
“The shoulders of me is like toothaches. 
Look at the devil here snorin’ still. 
Wake up, ye dog!” 

He drove his toe into the blankets. 
Immediately the snoring was replaced 
by profanity, which, though sleepy, 
would have been creditable, or discred- 
itable, as a prepared effort, to any man 
wide awake. 

Mr. McSloy sat up and blinked 
around him very much like the owl; and 
he demanded to know where in the 
name of several things he was, and what 
they meant by bringing him to an un- 
mentionable swamp; and he prophesied 
for them—with parenthetical comments 
of a genealogical nature—a decidedly 
unpleasant future in this world and the 
next. 

To all of which they listened un- 
moved. And then Leamy ordered him 
to get ashore, and be quick about it. 
After a glance from one to the other, 
he decided to obey; and he sat sullenly 
on a log while they dragged up the 
boat, carefully caching oars and pad- 
dle beyond his field of vision, brought 
sundry gunny sacks ashore, built a small 
fire of the dryest wood they could find, 
and set about cooking breakfast. 

Leamy, the moment he had swallowed 


his last mouthful, lay down and slept. 


McPike propped his back against a tree 
and apparently dozed; but, whenever 
Red moved, he caught the glint of a 
cold blue eye fixed upon him. When 
Leamy awoke, McPike lay down, sighed 
once, and dropped into slumber in- 
stantly. 

By this time, Red McSloy was tired 
of the waiting game. He did not know 
the name of either of his captors. He 
had no idea of where he was further 
than that it was somewhere down the 
river; and he had a very hazy idea of 
what had happened immediately after 
he had been hit by the hard-looking 
customer now slumbering so peacefully. 

In fact, his first clear recollection was 


of finding himself in a boat, tied se- 
curely and gagged with his own hat. 
He had no idea of the reason for his 
abduction; but he did know of dozens. 
of reasons why he should be in White’s 
Falls just then. ° 

“Say, look here!” he began. 

Leamy lifted a warning finger. 

“S-s-h-h! You'll wake him.” 

McSloy consigned “him” to eternal 
misery. 

“And that'll do for you,” said Leamy. 
“L’ave him sleep now, or Pll murder 
you.” + 

He and McSloy were much of a size; 
and the latter, after reflection, decided 
to lower his voice; but more for diplo- 
matic reasons than because of the 
threat. 

“You and him,” he said, indicating 
McPike, with a jerk of the thumb, “are 
getting yourselves into a devil of a 
mess.” 

Leamy grinned cheerfully. 

“We been in them things before.” 

“What are you doin’ this on?” Mc- 
Sloy demanded. “You come into my 
place and I give you the best there is. 
You an’ him starts fightin’, and I go 
to stop it, and he hits me when I ain’t 
ready. He couldn’t do it again in a 
hundred years.” 

“Ye think not?” 

“T know it. An’ then the both of yez 
kidnap me. Now why? What’s in it? 
What do yez want?” 

“He'll tell you,” said Leamy. 

“Tm askin’ you.” 

“I won't tell you.” 

“What’s your name, and his?” 

“Never mind.” 

“What drive are yez off of?” 

“Never mind that.” 

“Well, say, do yez know if you're 
alive or not?” 

“Not to bet on.” 

Mr. McSloy threw himself back in 
disgust. 

“Pm no lawyer,” he said; “but I got 
the coin to hire the best there is; an’ 
Til do it, too. This will be worth about 
ten years apiece to youse guys. I'll get 
you for it, mind—I’ll get you put to the 
long-handled hammer for a bunch that'll 
make you shiver to think of.” 
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Leamy, slicing plug tobacco method- 
ically, did not seem impressed. 

“Tell him,” he said indifferentiy. 

“Te’s the boss, is he?” 

“For you, he is,” said Leamy. 

Mr. McSloy reflected, eying McPike. 
There is nothing especially attractive in 
the aspect of a slumbering, red-headed 
riverman ; and he was not reassured by 
the inspection. 

“Come on, now, let’s get together,” 
said he persuasively. “You aint got 
nothing against me. I dunno’s I ever 
_ seen you before. Then somebody’s pay- 
in’ you to put me out of the way for a 
while. You done it clever, I'll say that. 
But I got to be back home—there’s rea- 
sons why. Tell me how much you want 

to put me down by a road where I can 
hire a rig, and we'll let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

But Leamy shook his head; and, 
though McSloy tried further persuasion, 
and, failing, had recourse again to 
threats, he made no progress whatever. 
Nor did he make more progress when 

-McPike awoke. To propositions and 
threats, the riverman had but the one 
answer: 

“I ain’t talkin’ to you now.” 

The day passed slowly, and night 
came. McSloy was raging. He had all 
he could eat and all he could smoke, and 
he was at liberty to walk about; but he 
was badly needed at home. He had 
counted on using that day and the next 
to swing the river-front vote into line. 
And the day after that would be polling 
day. 

He renewed his proposals, and, when 
they failed, determined on a break for 
liberty. He thought himself a match 
for either of his captors; but, after the 
taste he had had of their quality, not 
for both together. But an ax was stick- 
ing in a log beside the fire. If he could 
get hold of that he could stand them off 
until he got the boat clear of the shore; 
and he knew that the water was too 
weedy for them to swim, and the bot- 
tom too boggy for them to wade. 

He sauntered back and forth, draw- 
ing nearer to the ax with each turn. 
The moment seemed propitious. Leamy 
was squatting on his heels by the fire 


frying bacon. McPike was sitting, 
cross-legged, on the ground. McSloy 
jumped and grasped the ax helve, yank- 
ing the blade from the wood. 

McPike swore, bounding to his feet. 
Leamy whirled, frying pan in hand, fat 
bacon sputtering in the grease. 

“Drop that!” he cried. 

McSloy laughed confidently. A six- 
foot man, with a light, sharp ax is, if he 
knows how to handle it, a match for 
half a dozen unarmed men. 

“Watch where I drop it if yez crowd 
me,” he jeered. ‘I’m goin’ for a little 
boat ride all by me lonesome, and ie 

And then Leamy, who could throw 
flapjacks ten feet' high and catch them 
in the pan, and had been known, on a 
bet, to separate coffee beans from the 
edible variety in the same utensil, flipped 
his wrist. / 

The sputtering fat and crisping, 
golden meat shot straight into McSloy’s 
face, blistering where it hit, blinding 
him for an instant. 

In that instant, McPike pinned him, 

dodging the wild swoop of the ax head. 
Leamy ripped the helve out of his hand, 
and they put him down with a force and 
a solid thump that jarred most of the . 
breath out of him. 
. But, having started, McSloy had no 
intention of giving up merely because 
he was down. He was as strong as the 
proverbial bull, and he was not afraid 
of anything. It was not the first time 
he had been forced to handle two men; 
and, though at a disadvantage, he went 
at the task with a will. The row was 
lively while it lasted, but the odds were 
too heavy. Finally they got holds which 
he could not break. 

“The ructious devil—an’ all the pork 
wasted!” panted Leamy. “Hold still, 
you’—this to McSloy—‘“or Pil fetch 
your stomach up through your teeth!” 
He emphasized the threat with an un- 
gentle pressure of the knee in the epi- 
gastric region. “This is what comes 
of treatin’ the likes of him decent. 
Hand over the bit of rope till I make 
a job.” 

And he did make a job, with the aid 
of a stick beneath the elbows and a 
sapling between the legs; and then stood 
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back and regarded his handiwork with 
a horrible grin. 

“That’s right, curse away,” said he; 
for Mr. McSloy was finding what con- 
solation he could in speech untram- 
meled by religion or decency. “An’ 
when ye get through, start over ag’in 
backward. There’s plenty of time.” 

McSloy came to appreciate the truth 
of the last statement. He spent the 
night in bonds, though comfortably 
enough; and the next day Leamy im- 
provised a pair of hobbles, which per- 
mitted him to move about with care. 
But his captors seemed prepared to re- 
main on the little island for an indefi- 
nite period. He tried to reopen nego- 
tiations, but met with no more success 
than before; and it became evident that 
the election in White’s Falls must take 
place without him. 

The morning of his third day of cap- 
tivity found him in a murderous mood. 
He knew that the polls were open, and 
that his private property, the river-front 
vote, was being handled by some one 
else, if it was being handled at all; and, 
if it was not, this meant the defeat of 
the men who had protected him in his 
business for years; which, in turn, 
meant that his place would be closed. 
After his apparent desertion in the hour 
of need, he could hope for nothing from 
Clinch, even if the latter did win with- 
out him. 

And for all this these two accursed 
lumberjacks were responsible! If he 
could have murdered both of them, he 
would have done so cheerfully, and 
taken chances on the law. 

While he was indulging in these bale- 
ful reflections, his captors held a brief 
- consultation, came over to him, and sat 
down, 

“Now, then, McSloy,” said Jimmy 
McPike, “T’'ll talk to you.” 

And Mr. McSloy told him feelingly 
where he might go to do it. 

“All in good time,” said McPike. “I 
s’pose, now, ye been wonderin’ why we 
brung ye here?” 

Mr. McSloy, who had asked both of 
them and himself that very question 
many times without eliciting a reply, 
merely snarled. 


“It’s to learn ye a lesson,” McPike 
continued. “D’ye mind what ould Bill 
McKeever said to ye? Didn't he tell 
ye to lave his erews alone? An’ did 
ye? Not much, ye didn’t. Ye went yer 
same dirty way; an’, to make good an’ 
sure, ye had the water let out o’ the dam 
to plug his drive.” 

“So this is his doin’s, is it?’ McSloy 
commented. “I'll settle with him; and 
Pil settle with you.” 

“You'll settle wid me sooner nor you 
think,” said Jimmy grimly. “Tell me, 
now, d’ye know who I am?” 

Mr. McSloy did not—nor did he care. 

“Yer mem’ry’s bad,’ said McPike, 
“so now IIl tell ye. Im th’ drunken 
fool of a shanty lad that come into your 
joint a year gone wid the few dollars 
that he hadn’t blowed left in his pocket. 
I was willin’ for to spend them dollars, 
an’ all I wanted was the chancst. An’ 
for fear I'd spend them some other 
place, or bekase ye hated to see me get 
even the stuff ye sell for whisky for 
them, ye doped me drink an’ rolled me 
for them few dollars; an’ ye trun me 
out into an alley of a rainy night, to 
lie in the filth an’ mud like a dead cat. 
Thats who I am, far’s ye should mind 
back. An’ for me name. Did ye ever 
hear of Jimmy McPike by any chancst ?” 

McSloy had heard of him; and what 
he had heard was not of a reassuring 
nature. If he had known his identity 
a year before, he would have let him 
severely alone. 

“I never rolled you at all,” he said. 
“You was drunk; but you had your 
wad when you left my place.” 

“Ye lie!” said Jimmy fiercely. “The 
dope worked slow on me, an’ I wasn’t 
quite dead to the world when ye went 
through me pockets. So now Pil tell 
ye what I’m goin’ to do. If ye have any 
money on ye, I’m goin’ to take what’s 
mine; an’ then I’m goin’ to turn ye 
loose an’ hammer ye till ye can’t stand, 
an’ boot ye till ye can’t crawl, An’ 
then me an’ Bill will put ye ashore, an’ 
ye can go to the divil if ye like. An’ 
mind this what I’m tellin’ ye. If ye 
make a holler when ve get back, or try 
to have the law on me or anybody else, 
i caz prove that ye rolied me. Never 
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mind how. I can prove it—an’ I will. 
An’ when ye get out of jail, if I ever 
come up with ye, Ill kill ye wid me 
boots. Turn out yer pockets now, till 
I see what money ye have.” 

And when, after yielding to a dis- 
play of force majeure, McSloy did so, 
McPike whistled. 

“He’s robbed a bank,” he commented 
to Leamy. “The likes of him never 
come by all that money honest. Wed 
better keep it till we find out.” 

“Give it back here,’ said McSloy. 
“It’s mine.” 

Jimmy handed the big roll to Leamy, 
and slipped a sharp knife through the 
rope that hobbled McSloy’s ankles. 

“Now you're loose,” he said, “an a 
bigger man nor me. Limber up yer 
legs, an’ then stand up an’ fight. An’ 
remember, yer only chancst of gettin’ 
out of a holy whalin’ is to give me 
one.” 

“And if I do, the two of yez will 
pile on me,” said Red. ' 

“We ain’t built that 
Jimmy. 

“It shows what ye are—to think of 
it,” said Leamy. “It’s a fair fight—you 
an’ him.” 

“Tf I beat you, I go loose with the 
money?” asked McSloy. 

“Sure,” Jimmy replied. 

McSloy, making a virtue of necessity, 
deliberately removed his coat, rolled up 
his shirt sleeves, and drew in his belt 
two holes. 

“Come on,” he said. “I never seen 
the lumberjack yet could do me, and I'll 
take a chance on you.” 

The details of the fight that followed 
are not material. It raged desperately, 
without rounds and with nothing barred. 
The men were big, strong, willing, and 
able to take punishment. 

Leamy danced with excitement, 
shouting needless advice to his friend. 
McSloy’s greater weight and size were 
offset by McPike’s superior speed and 


way,” said 


condition. Gradually the former slowed 
in his attack, acting on the defensive, 
trying to recover his wind. But this 
McPike would not allow. He carried 
the fight in, apparently unwearied, slam- 
ming loose, two handed, at the retreating 
man. And finally McSloy, unable to 
face the terrific fire, fell, utterly ex- 
hausted, fairly cut to pieces and unable 
to rise. 

“Now give him the boots! 
Leamy. 

McPike hesitated. 

“He'd do it to you,” said Leamy. 

“That’s no reason,’ said Jimmy. 
“FHe’s a dirty thief, but he ain’t a cow- 
ard. He stood up to me, while he could, 
like a man. I'll be no less. It'll learn 
him a lesson as it is, an’ I think we do 
be about square now.” 


1? 


cried 


Two days afterward, the president of 
a certain bank in White’s Falls—who 
was in a particularly good humor that 
morning because of the defeat of most 
of the Clinch ticket—received an ex- 
traordinary letter, written with a very 
poor pencil on very poor paper, reading 
thus: 


Dear Sir: We are sending you by express 
a lot of bils of your bank. They were prety 
near three thousan dollars but I took fifty 
six to pay for my pay he roled me for last 
year. We took them bils off of Red Macsloy 
he says they are his he got them from a mis- 
ter Clinch for the election but he is such a 
lier we don’t no and he may have robed you, 
If he is teling the trut’ please give them back 
to him he will be in town by this time or to 
mister Clinch wichever you like we have no 
clame on them excep for the fifty six if they 
are his. 

If you want the fifty six or us write “tare 
Crooks & Camron old Bill McKeevers river 
crew and we will get it and pay up when we 
are payed off for we nede the money now 
and so no more at present from 

Your Obediently 
J. McPixe 
W. Leamy. 

p. s. Macsloys place is no better than a 
shebang it is a bum one and ought to be shut 
up. 


The complete novel in the Month-end POPULAR, out Decem- 


ber 25th, is by Francis Lynde. 
novel, though a railroad man is the hero. 


It isn’t exactly a railroad 
Part of the action 


—and decidedly exciting action it is—takes place on board 
ship. The novel is called “The Cruise of the ‘Colleen Bawn’” 


Autumn Magic 
By Berton Braley 


FROST on the trees—on the grass, 
A lilt to the steps that pass: 

Tang in the air—a breeze 

Waking an old unease; 

Haze when the day’s begun, 
Dawn that is brisk and chill, 

Challenge and zest in the sun 
Setting the blood athrill! 

Fall !—and the ducks are flying 
South on their ancient route, 

Hear them calling and crying! 
Hunter—come out! Come out! 


Fall—and the forest places 
Harbor. the leaping deer. 
Think of those wooded spaces, 
Think of the camp fire’s cheer! 
The sound, sweet sleep; the lisp 
Of the leaves in the wind; the crisp 
And cleanly smell of the pines; 
Then the thrill of the chase—to find 
The track of a buck; the signs 
Of his light-foot path, and to read 
His ways; and to pit your mind 
Against the sight and the scent 
And the weariness and speed 
Of the wild, free thing you stalk: 
Then the shot—and the proud content 
Of bringing your prize to camp; 
And, after the sturdy tramp, 
Supper and smoke and—talk. 
‘Ah, that is living indeed! 
Why-do you wait and doubt? 
Hunter—come out! Come out! 


Fall—and a sapphire sky 

And your blood in a flood that races, 
And the call of the ducks that fly, 

And the iure of the hunting places! 
Falli—and the air’s astir 
With the tingle of life—the whir 
Of a myriad myriad wings 
And the movement of wild wild things! 
Fall—and the call to you 
To come as you used to do 
Back on the good old route, 
Hunter—come out! Come out! 


The Saintsbury Affair 


By Roman Doubleday 
Author of “The Red House on Rowan Street,” “The Hemlock Avenue Mystery, Ete. 


“A charming detective story” is how one reader characterized this story. 
There is no denying its charm; but it has virility as well, and a mystery 
cleverly sustained. You remember ‘The Red House on Rowan Street.” This 


is as good a yarn—and when we have said that you know it is a great story. 
You will get it complete in three numbers of the POPULAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE TANGLE. 


ET me see where the story begins. 
Perhaps I can date it from the 


telephone invitation to dinner 

which I received one Monday 
from my dear and kind friend, Mrs. 
Whyte. 

“And see that you are just as clever 
and agreeable as your naturally morose 
nature will. permit,’ she said saucily. 
“T have a charming young lady here as 
my guest, and I want you to make a 
good impression.” 

“Another?” I gasped. “So soon?” 

“I don’t wonder that your voice is 
choked with surprise and gratitude,” 
she retorted, and I could see with my 
mind’s eye how her eyebrows went up. 
“You don’t deserve it—I’ll admit that 
freely. But I am of a forgiving 
nature.” 

“You are so near to being an angel,” 
I interrupted, “that it gives me genuine 
pleasure to suffer martyrdom at your 
behest. I welcome the opportunity to 
show you how devotedly I am your 


slave. Who is the young lady this 
time?” 
“Miss Katherine Thurston. Now, if 


you woulà only talk in that way to 
her —” 
“T wont,” 


i said hastily. “At least, 


not until her hair is as white as yours 
is—it can never be as lovely. But for 
your sake I will undertake to be as 
witty and amiable and generally de- 
lightful as I think it safe to be, having 
due regard for the young lady’s peace 
of mind——” I rang off just in time 
to escape the “You conceited puppy!” 
which I knew was panting to get on 
the wire. 

So that was how I came to go to Mrs. 


_ Whyte’s dinner that memorable Mon- 


day evening, and to meet Katherine 
Thurston. 

But now that I come to look at it in 
this historical way, I see that I shall 
have to begin a little farther back, or 
you wont understand the significance 
of what took place that night. I had 
another engagement for that evening, 
but I thought. I could fit the two ap- 
pointments in by getting away from 
Mrs. Whyte’s by ten o’clock. Under 
the circumstances she would forgive an 
early departure. My other engage- 
ment was of a peculiar and unescapable 
nature. It had come about in this way. 

There was a man in our town who 
had always interested me to an unusual 
degree, though my personal acquaint- . 
ance with him was of the slightest. He 
was an architect, Kenneth Clyde by 
name, and he had done some of the best 
public buildings in the State. He hada 
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wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, and was related to half a dozen 
of the “old families” of the town—I 
am comparatively new myself, but I 


soon saw that Clyde belonged to the - 


inner circle of Saintsbury. 

And yet, with, all his professional 
success and his social privileges, there 
was something about the man that ex- 
pressed an excessive humility. It was 
not diffidence or shyness—he had all 
the self-possession that goes with good 
breeding. But he held himself back 
from claiming public credit or accept- 
ing any public place, though I knew 
that more than once it had been pressed 
upon him in a way that made it diffi- 
cult for him to evade it. He persist- 
entiy kept himself in the background, 
until his desire to remain inconspicuous 
almost became conspicuous in turn. 

He was the man, for instance, who 
did all the work connected with the or- 
ganization of our boat club, but he re- 
fused to accept any office. He was al- 
ways ready to lend a hand with any 
public enterprise that needed pushing, 
but his name never figured on the com- 
mittees that appeared in the newspa- 
pers. And yet, if physiognomy counts 
for anything, he was not born to take 
a back seat. He was approaching forty 
at this time, and in spite of his con- 
sistent modesty he was one of the best 
known men in Saintsbury. 

As I say, he had always interested 
me as a man out of the ordinary, and, 
when he walked into my law office a 
few days before that telephone call 
from Mrs. Whyte, I was uncommonly 
pleased at the idea that he should have 
come to me for Jegal advice when he 
might have had anything he wanted 
from the older lawyers in town whom 
he had known all his life. I guessed at 
a glance that it was professional ad- 
vice he wanted, fronf the curiously 
tense look that underlay his surface 
coolness. ` 

“I have come to you, Mr. Hilton,” he 
said directly, “partly because you are 
enough ofra stranger here to regard me 
and my perplexities in an impersonal 
manner, and so make it easier for me 
to discuss them.” 
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“Yes,” I said encouragingly. He had 
hesitated after his last words as though 
he found it hard to really open up the 
subject-matter. 

“But that is only a part of my reason 
for asking you to consider my case,” he 
went on, with a certain repressed in- 
tensity. “I believe, from what I have 
seen of you, that you have both physical 
and moral courage, and that you will 
look at the matter as a man, as well as 
a lawyer.” 

I nodded, not caring to commit my- 
self until I understood better what he 
meant. 

“First, read this letter,” he said, and 
laid before me a crumpled sheet which 
he had evidently been clutching in his 
hand inside of his coat pocket. 

It was a half sheet of ruled legal cap, 
and in the center was written, in a bold, 
well-formed hand: G 

I need five hundred dollars. You may 


bring it to my office Monday night at ten. 
No fooling on either side, you understand. 


“Blackmail!” I said. 

Clyde nodded. “What is the best 
way of dealing with a blackmailer?” he 
asked, looking at me steadily. 

“That may depend on circum- 
stances,” I, said evasively. I felt that, 
as he had suggested, he was trying to 
appeal to my sympathies ‘as a man 
rather than to my judgment as a 
lawyer. 

“I heard of one case,” he said casu- 
ally, “where a prominent man was ap- 
proached by a blackmailer who had dis- 
covered some compromising secret, 
and he simply told the fellow that if 
he gave the story to the papers, as he 
threatened to do, he would shoot him 
and take the consequences, since life 
wouldn’t be worth living in any event, 
if that story came out. I confess that 
course appeals to my common sense. It 
is so conclusive.” 

“T infer, however, that you didn’t 
take that tone with this fellow when he 
first approached you,” I said, touching 
the paper on my desk. “This is not his 
first demand.” 

“No. The first time that it came, I 
was paralyzed, in a manner. I had 
been dreading something of that sort— 
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discovery, I mean—for years. I had 
gone softly, to avoid notice; I had only 
half lived my life; I had felt each day 
to be a reprieve. Then he came—and 
asked money for keeping my secret. It 
seemed a very easy way of escape. In 
a way, it made me feel safer than be- 
fore. I knew now where the danger 
was, and how to keep it down. It was 
only a matter of money. I paid, and 
felt almost cheerful. But he came 
again, and again. He,has grown inso- 
lent.” 

He drew his brows together sternly 
as he looked at the written threat which 
lay before us. He did not look like a 
man afraid. 

“Can you tell me the whole situa- 
tion?” I asked. “If I know all the facts, 
I can judge better—and you know that 
you speak in professional confidence.” 

“I want to tell you,” he said. “I—he 
knew—the fact is, I was sentenced to 
be hanged for a murder some fifteen 
years ago in Texas. The sentence is 
still suspended over me. I escaped be- 
fore it was executed.” 

A lawyer learns not to be surprised 
at any confession, for the depths of 
human nature which are opened to his 
professional eye are so amazing that he 
becomes accustomed to strange things, 
but I admit that I was staggered at my 
client’s confidence. I picked up and 
folded and refolded the paper before I 
could speak quite casually. 

“And no one knows that fact? Your 
name——” 

“T was known by another name at the 
time—an assumed name. I'll tell you 
the whole story. But one word first—I 
was and am innocent.” 

He looked at me squarely but ap- 
pealingly as he spoke, and suddenly I 
saw what the burden was which he had 
been carrying for fifteen years—nearly 
half his life. 

“T believe you,” I said, and uncon- 
sciously I held out my hand. He 
gripped it as a drowning man clutches 
a spar, and a dull flush swept over his 
face. His hand was trembling visibly 
as he finally drew it away, but he tried 
to speak lightly. 

“That’s what I couldn’t induce the 


judge or jury to do,” he said. “Let 
me tell you how it all came about. It 
was in August of eighteen ninety-five. 
I had graduated in June—I was twen- 
ty-three—and before settling down to 
my new profession I went off on a va- 
cation trip with a fellow I had come 
to know pretty well at the university 
during my last year there. He was not 
the sort of friend I cared to introduce 
to my family, but there are worse fel- 
lows than poor Henley was. He was 
merely rather wild and lawless, with 
an instinct for gambling which grew 
upon him. We went off avowedly for 
a lark—'to see life, Henley put it. I 
knew his tastes well enough to guess 
beforehand that the society to which he 
would introduce me would not be cred- 
itable. The Clydes are as well known 
in this State as Bunker Hill is in Bos- 
ton, and I felt a responsibility toward 
the name. So I insisted that on our 
travels I should be Tom Johnson.” 

“T see. Then when the trouble came 
you were known by that name instead 
of your own?” 5 

“Yes. Thats how I was able to 
come back here and to go-on living my 
natural life.” 

“That was fortunate. That situation 
was much easier to manage than if it 
had been the other way around.” 

Clyde had picked up a paper knife, 
and was examining it with absent at- 
tention, and instead of answering my 
remark directly he looked up with a 
frank smile. 

“You can’t imagine what it means to 
me to be able to talk this over with 
you,” he said. “All these years I have 
carried it—here. Why, it jis like 
breathing after being half suffocated.” 

“T understand.” 

“You want to know the details, 
though,” he went on: more gravely. 
“We were together for several w2cks, 
going from one city to another. Hen- 
ley had a special faculty for striking 
up acquaintance with picturesque ras- 
cals, and for a time I found it very in- 
teresting as well as novel. It was a side 
of life I had never before come close 
to. But gradually I couldn’t help see- 
ing that Henley was helping out an 
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uncommon knack with the cards by the 
tricks of a sharper. We quarreled over 
it more than once, and things began to 
grow uncomfortable. The old irre- 
sponsible comradeship was chilled, 
though I didn’t yet feel like cutting 
loose from him. 

“One night we had been playing 
cards in a saloon in Houston, Texas— 
Henley and I and two men we had 
picked up. They were rough-and- 
ready Westerners, and a sort to stand 
no fooling. We had all been drinking a 
little, but not enough to lose our heads. 
I saw Henley make a misdeal, and I 
told him so. He was furious, and we 
all but came to blows in the quarrel 
that followed. I left him with the 
others, and went off by myself. That 
evening had finally sickened me with 
the swine’s husks I had been eating, 
and I suddenly determined to quit it 
then and there and get back to my own 
life, my own name, and my own people. 

“I walked down to the station, found 
that a train for the North was just 
about to pull out, and jumped aboard. 
I was an hour away from Houston be- 
fore I remembered something that 
made me change my hasty plan. I had 
left my bag in the room at the hotel, 
and, though I didn’t care about the 
clothes or the other things, there was 
—well, there is no reason why I should 
not tell you. There was a girl’s pic- 
ture in an inside compartment, and 
some letters, and I couldn’t leave them 
to chance. I had simply forgotten all 
‘about that matter in my angry passion, 
but the thought now was like a dash of 
eold water, bringing me to my senses. 

“T got out of the train at the next 
stop—a place called Lester. It was just 
midnight. I found that the first train I 
could catch to take me back to Houston 
would go through at five in the morn- 
ing, and I watked up and down that de- 
serted platform—for even the station 
agent went off to sleep after the mid- 
night train went through—for five 
mortal hours. I had time to think 
things over, and to realize that I had 


been playing with pitch as no Clyde. 


had a right to.” 
He paused for a moment, as though 


he were living the moment over, but I 
did not speak. I wanted him to tell 
the story in his own way. 

“I caught the five-o’clock train back, 
and was in Houston soon after six. I 
went at once to the hotel and to my 
room. Henley’s room communicated 
with mine. The door between them 
was ajar, and I pushed it open to speak 
to him. He was leaning over the table, 
on which cards were scattered about, 
and he was quite dead, from a knife 
thrust between the shoulders.” 

Clyde had been speaking in a com- 
posed manner, like one telling an en- 
tirely impersonal tale, but at this point 
he paused, and a look of embarrass- 
ment clouded his face. 

“T find it hard to explain to you or to 
myself why I did so foolish a thing as I 
did next, but I was rather shaken up 
by weeks of dissipation and the racket- 
ing of the night before, and my excited, 
sleepless night had thrown me off my 
balance. When I saw Henley dead 
over the cards, I realized in a flash how 
bad it would look for me after my row 
with him in the saloon the night before. 
I jumped back into my own room, and 
began stuffing my things into my bag 
pell-mell to make my escape.” 

“The worst thing you could have 
done.” 

“Of course. And it proved so. I 
had left my room door ajar; a sweeper 
in the hails saw my mad haste, and it 
made him suspicious. When I stepped 
out of my room, the proprietor stopped 
me. Of course the whole thing was un- 
covered, I was arrested, tried for mur- 
der, and, as I told you, sentenced to be 
hanged.” He finished grimly. 

“And yet you had a perfect alibi, if 
you could prove it.” 

“But I couldn’t. No one knew I took 
the train. The train conductors were 
called, but neither of them remembered 
me. The station agent at Lester, with 
whom I had had some conversation 
about the first train back, was killed by 
an accident the next day. The fact 
that I was out of Houston from eleven 
until six was something I could not 
prove. And it was the one thing that 
would have saved me.” 
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“But neither could they prove, I take 
it, that you were in the hotel that 
night.” 

“They tried to. The clerk testified 
that four men came in shortly after 
eleven, and went up to Henley’s room. 
One of them was Henley; two. were 
strangers; and the fourth he had taken 
for granted to be myself. My lawyer 
pressed him on that point, of course, 
and forced him to admit that he had 
not noticed particularly, but had as- 
sumed that it was I from the fact that 
the man was with Henley, and because 
he was about my size and figure. 
Drinks had been sent up, and an hour 
later two of the men had quietly come 
down and gone out. Nothing further 
had been heard from our room until 
the sweeper reported in the morning 
that through the partly open door he 
had seen me acting like a man distract- 
ed. Everything seemed to turn against 
me. I was bent on saving my name 
at any rate, so I could not be entirely 
open about my past history, and that 
prejudiced my case.” 

“What is your own theory of the 
affair and of the missing third man?” I 
asked. 

“T suppose the men whom I had left 
with Henley in the saloon had picked 
up a fourth man for the game and gone 
=- to Henley’s room. He probably tried 
to cheat again, and they were ready for 
him. One of them stabbed him. Then 
the other two waited quietly in the 
room, while the actual slayer walked 
out, to make sure that he had a clear 
passage, and then they followed after 
he had had time to disappear. They 
were hard-bitted men, but not thugs.” 

“You were tried and sentenced. How 
did you get away?” 

“After the sentence, and while I was 
on the way back to jail, I made my es- 
cape. I have always believed that the 
deputy sheriff who had me in charge 
gave me the opportunity intentionally. 
Certainly he fired over my head, and 
made a poor show at guessing my direc- 
tion. I think he had doubts of the jus- 
ticc of the verdict, and took that way 
of reversing the decision of the court, 
but of course I can never know.” 


“Then you came back here? This 
had been your home before?” 

“Yes. It was the way to avoid com- 
ment. Kenneth Clyde was well known 
here, and nobody in Saintsbury even 
heard of the trial of one Tom Johnson 
in Houston. I have thought it best to 
go on living my life just as I should 
have done in any event. And I have 
done so, except that I have never 
But that doesn’t matter.” From the 
expression that swept over his face, I 
guessed what the exception was. He 
had never dared to marry. 

“Then this man ” I prompted. 

A fleeting smile passed over Clyde’s 
face. He spoke with light cynicism. 

“As you say, then this man. I had 
almost come to believe that the past was 
dead and buried and that I would be 
justified in forgetting it myself. Then 
this man came into my office one day, 
affected surprise at seeing me, called 
me Tom Johnson, and laughed in my 
face when I denied the name. I was 
panic-stricken. I bought his silence. 
Of course he came again. As I said 
at the beginning, I am tired of the situ- 
ation.” There was a tone in his voice 
that would have held a warning for the 
blackmailer if he had heard it. 

“How much does the man know? 
Do you know whether he has anything 
to prove his charges?” 

“Tt seems that he was in the court- 
house as a spectator during the trial. 
He didn’t know me at the time, though 
he might, for he seems to have been in 
this neighborhood time and again—at 
least in the State. He is a trouble man 


himself—some ten years ago he shot 


and killed a State senator here in 
Saintsbury. He was acquitted, because 
he got some friends to swear that Sen- 
ator Benbow had made a motion as 
though to draw a gun, though he was 
found afterward to be unarmed. But 
he had to leave the State, popular anger 
was so aroused against him, and he has 
drifted downstream ever since—pretty 
far down, I imagine. Fairly subter- 
ranean at times. All this I have found 
out since he forced~ his acquaintance 
upon me. I knew nothing of him be- 
fore.” 
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“What is his name? Where is he to 
be found?” 

“Alfred Barker. He has an office in 
the Phoenix Building at present. 
Whether he has any legitimate business, 
I do not know. He hangs out under 
the shingle of the Western Land & Im- 
provement Company, but I have a feel- 
ing that that is only a cover.” 

“A man who has lived that sort of 
life is probably vulnerable,” I said 
cheerfully. “TIl see what I can find out 
about him. In the meantime, I, as your 
attorney, will keep this appointment 
for you next Monday evening.” 

“T thought that would probably’ be 
your plan. But now that I have put it 
into your hands, I am more than half 
sorry I did not keep it to myself and 
meet him with a revolver.” 

I shook my head. “For a burned 
child, you have curiously little respect 
for the fire of the law.” 

Clyde had risen, and he stood look- 
ing at me with an impersonal stern- 
ness that made his eyes hard. 

“My life, and, what I value far more, 
my reputation, my name, are in that 
fellow’s hands. And he is an unhung 
murderer—his life is already forfeit.” 

“His time will come,” I said hastily. 
My new client looked altogether too 
much as though he were disposed to 
hurry on the slow-paced law! 

Clyde nodded, but with an absent air, 
as though he were following his own 
thoughts rather than my words, and 
soon took his leave. 

When I decided to take up the prac- 
tice of the law, I had fancied, in my 
youthful ignorance, that it was a sort 
of glorified compound of a detective 
story and “Gems of Oratory.” I had 
now been at it for some years, and so 
far my detective instincts had been 
chiefly required in the search for miss- 
ing authorities in the law books, and my 
oratorical gifts had been exercised al- 
most exclusively on delinquent. debtors 
who didn’t want to pay their debts. 
You can therefore imagine that Clyde’s 
interview left me pleasantly excited. 

This was the real thing! This was 
the case I long had sought and mourned 
because I found it not! Not for worlds 


would I have missed the opportunity of 
meeting his blackmailing correspond- 
ent. To face a rascal was no uncom- 
mon experience unfortunately, but to 
face so complete and melodramatic a 
rascal, and to try to wrest from him 
some incriminating admission that 
would give me a controlling hold on 
him in my turn—that was something 
that did not come often into the day’s 
work. 

Very much to my surprise, I found 
unexpected light upon the career of Al- 
fred Barker not farther away than my 
own office. My first step was to set my 
clerk, Adam Fellows, to looking up the 
court and newspaper records of Bar- 
ker’s connection with the killing of 
Senator Benbow. When I mentioned 
his name to Fellows, I saw by his sud- 
den change of expression that I had 
touched some sore chord—and if Fel- 
lows had an ambition it was to conceal 
his feelings, moreover. 

“You know Barker, then?” I said 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” he said, in a very low voice— 
and I guessed in what connection. 

I may say here that Fellows was a 
souvenir of my first trial case and’ of 
an early enthusiasm for humanity. 
One day, not long after my admission 
to the bar—this was before I came to 
Saintsbury—the court assigned to me 
the defense of a young fellow who had 
no lawyer. He was a clerk in a city 
office, and was charged with embezzle- 
ment by his employers. The money had 
gone for race-track gambling, and he 
could not deny his guilt, but by bring- 
ing out the facts of his youth and his. 
unfortunate associations, I was able to 
get a minimum sentence for him—the 
best that could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

When his sentence expired, I was on 
the lookout for him, and took him into 
my own office as a clerk. I had nothing 
he could embezzle, for one thing, and 
the dogged stoicism with which he = 
met his fate interested me. Besides, I 
knew it would be difficult for him to get 
work, particularly as he did not have 
an engaging personality. 

I think that in a manner he was. 
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grateful, but he never could forget that 
he carried the stigma of a convict, and 
he imagined that every one else was 
remembering it also. This moodiness 
had grown upon him instead of wear- 
ing off. It used to make me impatient 
—hbut it is easy enough for one whose 
withers are unwrung to be impatient 
with the galled jade’s tendency to 
wince. 

“What do you know of Barker?” I 
asked. 

“I know that where he is, there is 
deviltry, but no one ever catches him,” 
he said bitterly. “Some one else will 
pay all right, but the law doesn’t touch 

him? 

“Did he get you into trouble?” I 
asked bluntly. 

“He made me believe he could make 
a fortune for me. He kept me going 
with hopes that the next time, the next 
time, I would win enough to square 
things up. It was his doing, not mine, 
really. But he did nothing that the 
law takes note of.” Fellows spoke with 
unusual excitement and feeling, and I 
didn’t think any good would come of 
a discussion of moral responsibility at 
that time. 

“Well, look up everything possible 
about that affair when Benbow was 
killed,” I said. “I want to see if there 
is anything in that which would give a 
hold on him.” 

“Oh, there won’t be,” he said scorn- 
fully. “He plays safe. But if there is 
any justice in heaven, he will come a 
cropper some day. Only it won't be by 
process of law. No convict stripes for 
him.” 

“Let me know as soon as you find 
the record,” I said, turning away. His 
bitterness only grew if you gave it op- 
portunity. 

I then took occasion to visit the 
Phoenix Building, in order to locate the 
office which I expected to visit the 
Monday evening following. I wanted 
to know my way without wasting time. 


As I entered, I noticed a man stand-> 


ing before the building directory which 
hung opposite the elevators. -He was 
a tall, athletic fellow, in clothes that 
suggested an engineer or fireman. His 


hat was pulled down over the upper 
part of his face, but his powerful, 
smooth-shaven jaw showed the peculiar 
blue tint of very dark men. All this I 
saw without consciously looking, but 
in a moment I had reason to notice him 
more closely. 

The elevator gate opened, and a man 
stepped out—a rather shabby, untidy 
man, with a keen eye. He glanced at 
me carelessly; then his eye fell upon 
the tall young fellow before the bulletin 
board, and he smiled. He stepped up 
near him. 

“Hello! You here?” he said softly. 
Then deliberately: “Are you married 
yet 

The tall fellow turned, and- lunged 
toward him, but the other ducked and 
slipped adroitly out of his way, and ran 
down to the open doorway and so into 
the street. The tall fellow made no at- 
tempt to follow. I think that lurch to- 
ward the other had been partly the re- 
sult of surprise. But not wholly. He 
stood now, leaning against the wall, ap- 
parently waiting for the elevator, but I 
saw that his two fists had not yet un- 
clenched themselves, and his blue-black 
jaw was squared in a way that told of 
faa teeth. He jerked his hat down 
farther over his face as he saw me look- 
ing at him, and turned away. He was 
breathing hard. 

“Can you direct me to Mr. Barker’s 
office?” I asked the elevator man. 

“His office is in number twenty- 
three, second floor, but he ain’t in. That 
was he that came down with me and 
went out.” 

“Oh, all right. 
said. 

The tall young fellow had gone. Had 
he, too, come to look up Mr. Barker? 
At any rate, I should know Barker 
when we met again. 


TIl come again,” I 


CHAPTER H 
TWO LOVELY LADIES, 


I am trying to give you this story as 
it opened up step by step before me 
and around me, not merely as I came 
to see it afterward, looking backward. 
But of course I shall have to seleet my 
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scenes. The story ran sometimes, like 
a cryptogram, through other events that 
seemed at the time to mean something 
entirely different, and I also did some 
living and working and thinking along 
other lines through those days. But 
these matters I eliminate in telling the 
tale. They were equally important to 
me at the time, but now they are for- 
gotten, and the links of the story are 
the only things that stand out in my 
memory. 
. Mrs. Whyte’s dinner was an im- 
portant link, but before that there came 
another incident most significant, as I 
saw afterward—or, rather, two related 
incidents. 

There was an old beggar on the 
street corner right across from my 
office for whom | had an especial affec- 
tion. Of course he made a show of be- 
ing a merchant rather than a beggar, 
by having a tray of cut flowers in sum- 
mer, and hot peanuts in winter, and 
newspapers at all seasons, on a tripod 
arrangement beside him; and the police 
knew better than to see if he some- 
times held up a wayfarer for more 
than the price of his wares. 

I was fond of him because he was so 
imperturbably cheerful, rain or shine, 
and so picturesque and resourceful in 
flattery. He was an old soldier, and 
one leg that had danced in days agone, 
and that had most heedlessly carried 
him to the firing line in half a dozen 
battles of our own Civil War was bur- 
ied at Gettysburg. 

Barney seemed to regard this às a 
peculiarly fortunate circumstance, since 
it had made it possible for him to use a 
crutch. That crutch was a rare and 
wonderful possession, according to 
Barney. Hearing him dilate on its con- 
venience and comfortableness, you 
might almost come to believe that he 
meant it all. 

Well,. you'll understand from this 
that I not only liked but respected Bar- 
ney, and I usually stopped to get a 
flower when I passed his stand on leav- 
ing my office. 

On that Monday—that eventful and 
ever-to-be-remembered Monday—I saw 
as I approached that Barney was hold- 


ing forth in the spellbinding manner I 
knew, to another listener—a young fel- 
low, I thought at first. But as I came 
up, his listener emptied a chatelaine 
purse upon Barney’s tray, and my sur- 
prised glance from the jingling shower 
of „silver to the face of the impetuous 
donor showed me that it was a young 
girl—a gallant, boyish-faced girl, 
whose eyes were shining into Barney’s 
with the enthusiasm of a hero wor- 
shiper. : 

“PIL never forget that—never!” she 
cried, in a voice thrilled with emotion. 
“It was great.” And on the instant she 
turned on her heel like a boy, and 
marched off down the street. 

I looked at Barney with suspended 
disapproval, and for once, to do him 
credit, he looked abashed. 

“Faith, and who’d think the chit 
would have all that money about her 
and her that reckless in scattering it 
about!” he exclaimed. Then, recover- 
ing himself, he thrust the coins care- 
lessly in, his pocket—perhaps to get 
them out of my accusing sight—and 
ran on confidentially : 

“Tt’s the Lord’s own providence that 
she turned it over to me, instead of 
carrying it about to the shops where 
temptation besets a young girl on all 
sides. It’s too full their pretty heads 
are of follolls and such, for it’s light- 
headed they are at that age, and that’s 
the Lord’s truth.” 

“You worked on her sympathies,” I 
said sternly. “You saw she was a 
warm-hearted young girl, and you 
played up to her. You made yourself 
out a hero, you rascal.” 

“You're the keen gentleman,” said 
Barney admiringly. “Sure and you'd 
make a good priest, saving your good 
looks, for you’d see the confession in 
the heart before a poor, lying penitent 
had time to think of a saving twist to 
give it that might look like the truth 
and save him a penance.” 

“Never mind me and my remarkable 
qualities,” I said severely. “What were 
you telling that girl?” 

Barney bent over his flowers to shift 
the shades which protected them from , 
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the sun, but after a moment’s hesitation 
he answered without looking up. 

“She has the way with her, that bit! 
When she looked me in the eye and 
says: “Tell me what I ask,’ I knew my 
commanding officer, and it’s not Barney 
that risks a court-martial for disobedi- 
ence! No, sir! If she didn’t keep at 
me to tell her how I lost my leg, now! 
Your honor couldn’t have held out agin’ 
her, not to be the man you are.” 

I knew the story of that lost leg, and 
how shy Barney was of retailing that 
heroic bit of his history, and I won- 
dered less at the girl’s emotion than at 
her success in drawing the hidden tale 
from him. He didn’t tell it to many. 
While I marveled, he looked up with 
the twinkle I couldn’t help liking. 

“She didn’t give me time to tell her 
that that bit story wasn’t the kind you 
pay to hear, but it would maybe have 
chilled the warm heart of her to have 
me push her silver back, and I wouldn’t 
do that even if I had to keep the money 
to save her feelin’s, the darlin’.” 

“Awfully hard on you, I know,” I 
said, letting us both down with the help 
of a little irony. ‘“Where’s my rose- 
bud, you rascal?” 

He lifted a slender vase from the 
covered box beneath his table, and 
brought out the flower he had reserved 
for me. It was a creamy white bud, 
deepening into a richer shade that hint- 
ed at stores of gold at the sealed-up 
heart. As he held it out silently, some- 
thing in his whimsical face told me his 
thought. 

“Yes, you are right,” I said casually, 
as I took the flower. “It does look like 


her.” 
Barney’s eyes wrinkled apprecia- 
tively. “There was a mistake some- 


where, sir, when you were born out- 
side of Eire. But you got it straight 
this time.” 

I went home to dress for Mrs. 
Whyte’s dinner, and when I was ready 
I slipped into my pocket, to show my 
hostess, a little locket which held a min- 
iature of my mother. Mrs. Whyte and 
my mother had been schoolmates—that 
was why she was so much kinder to me 
than Nees ever have deserved on my 
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own account—and I knew she would 
like to see the picture. 

I opened the case to look at it my- 
seli—my mother is still living, thank 
Heaven, and unchangeably young—and 
I was struck with the youthful modern- 
ity of it. Perhaps it was because the 
old style of dressing the hair had come 
back that it looked so of the present 
generation rather than of the past. 

It had been painted for my father in 
the days of their courtship, and on his 
death I had begged for the portrait, 
though my mother had refused to let 
me have the old case he carried. I had 
therefore spent some time and care in 
selecting a new case, and had decided 
finally on one embellished with emer- 
alds set in the form of a heart. I 
thought it symbolical of my dear 
mother’s young-heartedness, but I 
found out afterward that she espe- 
cially objected to emeralds! Such are 
the hazards run by a mere man when 
he tries to deal with the Greater Mys- 
teries. 

I have dwelt on this locket because it 
played an important part in after af- 
fairs—and a very different part from 
what I designed for it when I slipped 
it into my pocket to show it to Mrs, 
Whyte. 

It is a good two miles from my lodg- 
ings to Mrs. Whyte’s, but I was early, 
and I wanted exercise, so I walked. It 
was within a few minutes of seven 
when I came to her highly respectable 
street. As I turned the corner of her 
block, my attention was caught by the 
sight of a young girl in excited collo- 
quy with the driver of a cab, which 
stood before the house adjoining Mrs. 
Whyte’s. 

I think I should have looked for a 
chance to be of service in any case, but 
when I saw, as I did at once, that the 
girl with so gallant a bearing was the 
same girl who had impulsively emptied 
her purse among Barney’s flowers, and 
that the driver seemed to be bullying 
her, I felt that it was very distinctly 
my affair. 

“But I tell you that I have no mon- 
ey,” she was saying, with dramatic em- 
phasis, “and there is nobody at home, 
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and I can’t get in, and if you will come 
to-morrow = 

“Gammon,” the man interrupted 
roughly—she had not chosen her jehu 
with discrimination. ‘You can’t work 
that game on me——” 

“I can give you my watch as a 
pledge,” she said eagerly. 

By that time I was near enough to 
interfere. 

“It was most awfully good of you to 
come to the rescue,” said the girl, in 
the direct and gallant manner that I felt 
was a part of herself. “I was just be- 
ginning to wonder what under the sur 
I should do. You see, I—I spent all 
my money downtown, and I took a cab 
up, thinking I'd get the money here 
to pay the man, and now I find the 
house locked up and not a soul at home 
—and me on the doorstep like a charity 
child without a penny!” 

“That was unlucky certainly,” I said. 
“I am more than glad that I could be 
of service. But now that the cabman is 
disposed of, how are you going to get 
into the house?” 

She turned and looked at the house 
dubiously. 

“T—don’t—know. Unless I find an 
open window—just a teeny one would 
be big enough. But Gene is very par- 
ticular about my not being undignified. 
I think,” she added, with a delightfully 
confidential smile, “that Gene would 
rather have me be dignified and hungry 
than undignified and comfortable. Un- 
der these circumstances, would you ad- 
vise me to hunt for an open window?” 

“It’s a delicate point to decide. Who 
is Gene? That might have some bear- 
ing on the question.” 

“Oh, he’s my brother—my twin. He 
lives in that house. So does Mr. El- 
lison. He’s my guardian. But it surely 
looks as though nobody were at home!” 

“Don’t you live there, too?” I de- 
manded, in surprise. 

“Oh, no. Im at Miss Elwood’s 
school at Dunstan. I don’t mean I am 
there this minute, because of course I 
am here, but I’m supposed to be there. 
I just came down to surprise Gene be- 
cause it is our birthday—you see we 
have only one between ts—and now I 


can’t get in!” And she threw out her 
hands dramatically. 

The worst part of trying to repro- 
duce Miss Benbow’s language ac- 
curately is that it sounds silly in type, 
but it never sounded silly when she 
was looking at you with her big, am- 
biguous eyes, and you were waiting, 
always in affectionate amusement, for 
the next absurdity. I sometimes won- 
dered whether that frank air of hers 
was nature’s disguise for a maid’s 
subtlety, or whether her subtle witchery 
lay really in the fact that she was so 
transparent that you could see her 
thoughts breathe. 

“T have always heard that it was 
wise,” I said, with a grandfatherly air, 
“to save out at least a street-car fare 
before flinging all my broad gold pieces 
to the beggar in the street.” 

She looked a little startled, then 
swiftly comprehending. I know she 
must have bit her inner lip to keep from 
smiling, but she spoke sedately. 

“A street-car fare wouldn’t help me 
to get into the house, would it? And 
that’s the trouble now. Though, of 
course, if I had had a street-car fare, 
I shouldn’t have had any trouble with 
the cabman, and you wouldn’t have had 
to come to the rescue, so another time 
I'll be careful and remember 3 

“Heavens, and they say a woman 
isn’t logical!” I cried. “I hadn't 
thought out the sequence. I’m mighty 
glad that you were not wise when you 
flung away your purse since I was go- 
ing to so profit by it. But now the 
question is, what are you going to do? 
I can’t go off and leave you, like a 
charity child on the doorstep without - 
a penny, not to mention a dinner. 
Haven’t you any friends in the neigh- 
borhood ?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. 
Mrs. Whyte Š 

“Of course! In that red brick house 
next door. What luck! Im going 
there for dinner.” 

She glanced at my evening garb, and 
drew down the corners of her lips 
comically. “She won’t like having a 
charity child thrust upon her when she 
is having a dinner party.” 


There’s a 
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“Oh, that won’t make the slightest 
difference in the world,’ I protested 
eagerly. “Mrs. Whyte is the kindest 
woman—and besides, it’s your birth- 
day 

She looked at me under her lashes. 
“You're just aman. You don’t under- 
stand,” she said, with large tolerance. 
“See how I am dressed—shirt waist 
and linen collar! I didn’t prepare for a 
, party. Oh, I believe Gene is having a 
birthday party somewhere—that’s why. 
everybody is away! And me supper- 
less! Isn’t it a shame?” She looked 
at me with tragedy on her face—and a 
delicious consciousness of its effective- 
ness in the corner of her eye. 

“Why didn’t you come home ear- 
lier?” I asked, wondering—though it 
really wasn’t my business—what she 
had been doing since I saw her leave 
Barney. 

“You mean after I left that perfectly 
beautiful old soldier? How did you 
know about him and me?” 

“Oh, I’m a friend of his, too. I hap- 
pened to be quite near. My name, by 
the way, is Robert Hilton. PII be much 
obliged if you’ll remember it.” 

“Why, of course, ’ll remember. My 
name is Jean Benbow, and it is so 
nearly the same as Gene’s because we 
are twins, but really his name is Eu- 
gene, and when he does something to 
make himself famous, I suppose they 
will call him that. Well, after the sol- 
dier, and I wish I had had fifty times 
as much to give him, though that makes 
a sum that I simply can’t do in my head 
—not that it matters, because he didn’t 
get it—I remembered that I was going 
to get a birthday present for Gene, but 
I didn’t remember, you see, that I 
hadn’t any money. I don’t think money 
is a nice thing to have on your mind, 
anyway. So I went to a bookstore. 
and looked at some books, and the first 
thing ‘I knew they were closing up, and 
I hadn’t yet decided. Have you ever 
noticed how time just flies when you 
are doing something you are interested 
in, and then if it is lessons or the day 
before a holiday or anything like that, 
how it literally drags?” 

“T have noticed that phenomenon— 


and time is giving an example of flying 
this very minute. Really, I think you’d 
better come over to Mrs. Whyte’s——” 

“Oh, there’s Minnie coming back 
now! She'll let me in,” Miss Benbow 
interrupted me. A bareheaded young 
woman, from her dress evidently a 
housemaid, was hurriedly crossing the 
service court toward the Ellison back 
door, and without further words Miss 
Benbow started toward her across the 
lawn. 

“Wave your hand if it is all right. 
[ll wait,” I called after her. 

The maid halted when she saw that 
fleet figure crossing the grass. They 
conferred a moment; then Miss Ben- 
bow waved a decisive hand to me, and 
they disappeared together in the rear 
of the house. Something ran through 
my brain about the ceasing of exquisite 
music—I wished I could remember the 
exact words, because they seemed so to 
fit the occasion. Miss Benbow certainly 
had a way of keeping your attention on 
the qui vive. 

Even after I had made my bow be- 
fore Mrs. Whyte and had been pre- 
sented to the beautiful Miss Thurston, 
I had intervals of absent-mindedness, 
during which I wondered what Miss 
Benbow could be doing all alone in that 
big house. This was all the more com- 
plimentary to her memory, because 
Miss Thurston was a young woman to 
occupy the whole of any man’s atten- 
tion under ordinary or even moderately 
extraordinary circumstances. 

I had to admit that this time Mrs. 
Whyte had played a master stroke. And 
that does not spell overweening con- 
ceit on my part, either! It required no 
special astuteness to read the concealed 
cryptogram in Mrs. Whyte’s plans. I 
had had experience! So, unless I made 
a wild guess, had Miss Thurston. 
There could be no other explanation, 
consistent with my self-respect, of the 
cold dignity, the pointed iciness, that 
marked her manner toward me. She 
was a stately young woman by nature, 
but mere stateliness does not lead a 
young woman to fling out signs of 
“Keep off the grass’ when a young 
man is introduced. 
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I guessed at once that she had ex- 
perienced Mrs. Whyte’s friendly inter- 
est in the same—occasionally embar- 
rassing—way that I had, and that she 
wished me to understand from the be- 
ginning that she was not to be regarded 
as particeps criminis in any schemes 
which Mrs. Whtye might be entertain- 
ing regarding my life, liberty, and hap- 
piness. Her intent was so clear that 
it amused as well as piqued me, and I 
set myself to being as good company as 
my limited gifts made possible. 

I knew that it was good policy, in 
such a case, to give Mrs. Whyte no rea- 
son for shaking her lovely locks at me 
afterward, but partly I exerted myself 
to do my prettiest because Miss Thurs- 
ton attracted me to an extraordinary 
degree. 

That does not indicate any special 
susceptibility on my part, either. She 
was—and is, I am happy to say—one 
of the most charming women I have 
ever met. No, that is not the word. 
She made no effort to charm. She 
merely was. She wrapped herself in a 
veil of aloofness, sweet and cool, and 
looked out at you with a wistful, absent 
air that made you long to go into that 
chill chamber where she dwelt and kiss 
some warmth and tenderness upon her 
lips and a flash into her dreamy eye. 

I’m afraid that, in spite of my dis- 
claimer, you will think me susceptible. 
Well, you may, then. I admit that I 
determined, within five minutes after 
my first bow, that I was not going to 
lose the advantage of knowing Miss 
Thurston, or permit her to forget me. 
I cemented this determination before 
the evening was over with an act which 
had consequences I could never have 
anticipated. 

I am not going to dwell in detail 
upon the incidents of that dinner, be- 
cause I want to get to the extraordinary 
events that followed it, but there were 
one or two matters that I must mention, 
because of the bearing they had on 
after events. 

“I hear,” said Mr. Whyte, at a pause 
in the chatter, “that they are talking of 
nominating Clyde for mayor.” 

I happened to be looking at Miss 
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Thurston when he spoke, and I saw a 
sort of breathless look come over her, 
as though every nerve were listening. 

“Do you think he would take it?” 
Mrs. Whyte asked. 

“That’s the rub, confound the man. 
I don’t understand Clyde. If ever there 
was a man fitted for public life, it is he. 
His father was governor, his grand- 
father was a United States senator, and 
he has all the qualities and faculties 
that made them distinguished. Yet 
here he buries himself in a private 
office and barricades himself against all 
public honors and preferment. I don’t 
understand it.” 

I did. I had wondered myself, but 
now I understood. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t care for the sort 
of thing that other men value,” said 
Miss Thurston. I fancied a trace of 
bitterness under her sweet indifference. 

“It isn’t that,’ said Mr. Whyte 
frowningly. “He is thoroughly alive. 
And he doesn’t keep out of public mat- 
ters so long as he can work behind a 
committee. Everybody knows what he 
has done for the city without letting 
his name get into the papers. I think 
it’s a crank notion he’s got.” 

“Tt probably goes back to some dis- 
appointing love affair,’ said Mrs. 
Whyte impressively. “That sort of 
thing will take the ambition out of a 
man like—like poison.” 

“But wouldn’t we have heard of it?” 
asked Miss Thurston, lifting her pen- 
ciled eyebrows. “We have known Ken- 
neth Clyde all his life, you and I, and 
there never has been anything talked 
oy le 

“There wouldn’t be,” interrupted 
Mrs. Whyte. “He wouldn’t talk. But 
what else, I ask you, could change the 
reckless, ambitious, arrogant boy that 
he was—you know he was, Katherine 
—into the abnormally modest man he 
has become = 

“T don’t think he is abnormally 
modest,” Miss Thurston interrupted in 
her turn. “He merely doesn’t care for 
newspaper fame—and who does? He 
has grown into a finer man than his 
early promise. If Saintsbury can get 
him for mayor——” 
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“He won't take it,” Mr. Whyte said 
pessimistically. “You'd have to hypno- 
tize him to make him accept.” 

“Do you believe in hypnotism, Mr. 
Hilton?” Mrs. Whyte turned to me, 
evidently fearing that I would feel 
“out” of this intimate conversation. 

“Believe that it can be exercised? 
Why, yes, I suppose there is no doubt 
of that. But I don’t believe I should 
care to let any one experiment on me.” 

“Fake. That’s what it is,’ said Mr. 
Whyte. “Superstition.” 

“Now, Carroll, I know you're terri- 
bly wise, but you don’t know every- 
thing,’ said Mrs. Whyte. “I’m sure I 
sometimes know what you are think- 
ing: Í 
“That’s telepathy, my angel, not hyp- 
notism. Only you don’t. You think 
you do, but TIl bet I could fool you 
nine times out of—nineteen !” 

“T once saw a girl who was hypno- 
tized, and it was horrible,’ said Miss 
Thurston. “She was lying in a show 
window of a shop, home in Blankville. 
She had been put to sleep, I learned, by 
some hypnotist who was exhibiting on 
the vaudeville stage, and who invited 
people to come up from the audience. 
I could just imagine how the pretty, 
silly, ignorant girl had been dared to go 
up. Then he was ‘to awaken her pub- 
licly on the stage after forty-eight 
hours, and in the meantime she was 
exhibited on a cot in the window of a 
shop as an advertisement. I can’t make 
you understand how unspeakably hor- 
rible it seemed to me.” 

“Where do you suppose her soul 
was?” asked Mrs. Whyte curiously. 

“T don’t know. But. I know that 
there is something wicked about sep- 
arating the soul and body. It is a par- 
tial murder.” 

“Bet you she was shamming,” said 
Mr. Whyte cynically. 

“Oh, no, it was real—terribly real,” 
she cried. 

I had no opinions on the subject, but 
I thought Miss Thurston’s earnestness 
very becoming, it brought such a spark 
into her dark eyes and broke up her 
rather severe tranquillity by a touch of 
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undeniable feeling. But Mr. Whyte 
was unmoved. 

“My dear Katherine, if there were 
any secret means by which one person 
could control the will of another and 
make him do what the controlling will 
commanded, the trusts would have 
bought it up long ago. A knowledge of 
how to do that would be worth millions 
—and the millions would be ready for 
the man who could teach the trick.” 

“There are some things that money 
cannot buy,’ said Miss Thurston 
quietly. 

“I never happened to run across 
them,” said the cynical Whyte. 

“I have happened to run across 
things enough that money wouldn't 
buy,” said Mrs. Whyte significantly. 

But Miss Thurston took up his chal- 
lenge—which I guessed was flung out 
for that purpose—with a fervor that 
transformed her. 

“Money cannot buy knowledge,” she 
cried. “To know how to control an- 
other’s soul may be wicked knowledge 
—I believe it is—but it is knowledge 
nevertheless, and it is not at the com- 
mand of your millionaires. Money 
cannot buy any of the best things in 
the world. It cannot buy love or loy- 
alty or faith—or knowledge.” 

“You talk like Ellison,” said Whyte, 
with good-humored contempt. “He 
goes on about knowledge of hidden 
forces, and I believe he is ready to be- 
lieve in every charlatan that comes 
along and claims to know about the 
mysteries of nature or how to extract 
gold from sea water, or to use the sun’s 
rays to run his automobile.” 

“T’m glad he cares about something,” 
said Mrs. Whyte impatiently. “Cer- 
tainly he doesn’t care about anything 
human. He is a cold-blooded ma- 
chine.” 

“Well,” said Whyte judicially, “he 
has done pretty well by the Benbow 
children.” 

“How has he done well by them? 
Eugene has grown up in his house, to 
be sure, but he has grown up without 
much help from his uncle, I can tell 
you that. And Jean has been poked off 
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at school when she ought to have been 
coming out in society.” 

“Miss Benbow is at home this even- 
ing,” I contributed. 
meet her on my way,here. She said 
she had come down from school to cel- 
ebrate her birthday with her brother.” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, TIl warrant 
her uncle didn’t know she was coming, 
nor will he know that she has been 
here when she is gone.” 

“She strikes me as a young lady who 
would make her presence noticed,” I 
suggested. 

“She is a dear child,” said Miss 
Thurston warmly. “I must look her 
up to-morrow. I haven’t seen much of 
her, but I know Gene, and I am de- 
voted to him.” 

Now, do you wonder that I liked 
Miss Thurston? I liked her so much 
that I renewed my vow that she should 
not slip off into the outer circle of bow- 
ing acquaintanceship, and if she was 
afraid to be nice to me because she re- 
garded me as in sympathy with Mrs. 
Whyte’s matchmaking schemes, I 
would clear her mind of that appre- 
hension without delay. I seized the op- 
portunity immediately we were ‘alone 
together. 

“Itis more than kind of Mrs. Whyte 
to give me such a chance to know her 
friends,’ I said. We were supposed to 
be looking at Mr. Whyte’s books— 
which were worth seeing. “Just be- 
cause a man is engaged is no sign that 
he doesn’t enjoy pleasant society.” 

“Oh!” she breathed. 

“Mrs. Whyte doesn’t know,” I said, 
looking at her steadily. 

She laughed softly, and a color and 
kindness came into her face that made 
her deliciously human. 

“I see! But there is some one 

“There certainly is,” I said, and drew 
the little miniature of my mother from 
my pocket. “Don’t let Mrs. Whyte see 
it.” She-+would have recognized it! 

“How sweet she is!” she exclaimed. 
“T don’t wonder!” 

“The sweetest woman I ever knew,” 
I said, and took the locket back jeal- 
ously. My jest somewhat irked me 
now, with those candid eyes looking 
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“I happened to. 
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surprise at me from the picture. “And 
now will you be friends with me, in- 
stead of treating me as though I prob- 
ably needed a snubbing to keep me on 
my good behavior?” 

“The very best of friends,” she cried, 
and laughed so merrily that Mr. Whyte, 
from the other side of the room, called 
out with interest: 

“You young people seem to be hav- 
ing a very good time. What’s the 
joke?” 

“Carroll!” Mrs. Whyte checked him 
in a warning undertone—at which Miss 
Thurston and I looked at each other 
and laughed silently. I have no doubt 
the poor dear lady thought her plot was 
brewing beautifully. It was a shame 
to plot against her, but then it made 
her happy for the time. And it did 
most completely break down the icy 
barrier thrown out by Miss Thurston, 
so I tried to stifle the protests of my 
conscience. My judgment came later— 
judgment, sentence, and execution. But 
I had a very good time that evening. 

I had ordered a taxicab at a quarter 
of ten, in order that I might waste no 
time getting down to the Phoenix 
Building for the appointment-with Al- 
fred Barker. As I went down the walk 
to the street, I glanced at the silent 
house in the next lot. There was no 
light in any window. I indulged in a 
moment’s conjecture as to where Miss 
Benbow could be, but even as the 
thought went through my mind, I saw 
a light flare up in the corner room 
downstairs. Miss Benbow was explor- 
ing then. Or the rest of the family 
had come home. Certainly I must 
manage somehow to see her again. 

But I confess I completely forgot 
both Miss Benbow and Miss Thurston 
as my cab whirled me down to the busi- 
ness part of town. I concentrated my 
mind on the question of how to deal 
with the blackmailer, and tried to pre- 
pare myself beforehand for his prob- 
able lines of attack or defense. At the 
same time I told myself judicially that 
the situation might develop in some un- 
expected way. 

It did. Most completely unexpected. 
I shall have to tell it in detail. 
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CHAPTER Iii. 
THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 


I went directly to the Phoenix Build- 
ing, on the second floor of which Bar- 
ker had his office under cover of the 
name of the Western Land & Improve- 
ment Company. The door was ajar, 
and the gas was burning inside, so I 
went in, The room was empty. I tried 
the door of an inner office, but found 
it locked, and by the curtained glass of 
the door I could see that there was no 
light im that room. I inferred that 
Barker had been called away,.and had 
left the door open for Clyde. 

I closed the door, not wishing to 
have Barker see me from the hall and 
turn back, and sat down by the desk 
under the gaslight to await his return. 
On the desk were a few circulars of 
the Western Land & Improvement 
Company which looked as though they 
had served the purpose óf giving veri- 
similitude to Mr. Barker's office for a 
long time. 

I guessed the same theatrical and 
decorative mission in the display 
baskets of apples, sheaves of heavy- 
headed wheat, and samples of other 
grains and fruits which adorned the 
room—though somewhat dustily. I had 
soon exhausted the visible means of 
supporting meditation, and my thoughts 
went back to the evening at the 
Whytes’. 

I took my mother’s miniature from 
my pocket, and looked at it with a rue- 
ful consciousness that she would most 
sweetly and conclusively disapprove of 
the use which I had made of her coun- 
terfeit. She would ask if my- legal 
training had so perverted my instinct 
for simple truth that I could justify 
sophistries like that! 

I had been lecturing myself in her 
name for some minutes, holding the 
miniature up before me to give point to 
the lesson, when I suddenly had that 
queer feeling—you know it—of being 
watched. I felt I was not alone. 

I jumped to my feet and looked 
about me. The room was quite empty 
except for the desk, a chair or two be- 
sides mine, and the baskets of fruit 
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and grain, which stood on a low table 

by the window. If there was any per- 

son on the premises, he must be in the 

unlighted inner room with the locked 
¢door. 

Instantly it flashed upon me that 
Barker was probably in there, waiting 
for Clyde. He had so arranged things 
that, hidden himself, he could survey 
the outer room, and, when I entered in- 
stead of Clyde, he simply lay perdu. 
In that case, there was no ube waiting 
for his return by way of the hall! I 
returned the locket to my ™ pocket, 
looked ostentatiously at my watch, 
picked up-my cane, and léft the room. 

But I did not go down the stairs. In- 
stead I walked to the end of a short 
diverging hall which commanded a view 
of the door. If Barker was inside, he 
would have to come out some time, un- 
less he took the fire escape, and I could 
wait as late as he could. I wanted to 
meet him, also I wanted to see if my 
queer sensation of being watched had 
any foundation in fact. 

I had waited perhaps fifteen minutes 
when the rattle of the elevator broke 
the silence. It stopped at the second 
floor, and a man came rapidly down the 
main hall, and turned toward the office 
of the W. L. & I. Co. It was Barker 
himself! I recognized him perfectly. 
So my intuitions had been merely a 
feminine case of nerves! I was not a 
little disgusted with myself. \ 

I waited a few moments, so as to give 
Barker a chance to see that he had not 
kept me waiting; then I sauntered 
slowly in the direction of the office. I 
was opposite the elevator when I was 
startled by a shot. For a moment I did 
not realize that the sound came from 
Barker’s room. When I did, I made a 
jump toward it, and the elevator man, 
who had been waiting since Barker got 
out, came only a step behind me. We 
pushed the door open—it yielded at 
once—and there, outstretched on the 
floor, lay Barker. 

I dropped on my knee beside him, 
and turned him over. He turned aston- 
ished and inquiring eyes upon me, and 
made a slight motion with his hand, but 
even while I was holding up his head, 
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the consciousness faded from his eyes, 
his head fell forward, and I knew it 
was a dead man whom I laid down 
upon the bare floor öf his dingy office. 

I had never before seen a man die, 
and the solemnity of the event swept 
everything else out of my mind for the 
moment. But soon I began to realize 
the situation. 

“Do you see a weapon anywhere 
about?” I asked the elevator man. 

“No, sir. There ain’t none.” 

“Then he was murdered, and ‘his 
murderer is in there,’ I said in a low 
voice, indicating the inner office by a 
glance. 

The man immediately backed toward 
the door—and I didn’t blame him. But 
for the credit of my superior civiliza- 
tion, I could not join the retreat. 

“I’m going in,” I said, and laid my 
hand on the doorknob. The door was 
locked. 

“Is there any one on this floor at this 
time?” I asked the elevator man. 

ENG SU 

“Or in the building ?” 

“The watchman.” 

“Find him. Or first, telephone to the 
police station. Then send the watch- 
man here.and go out on the street and 
try to find a policeman. Bring in any- 
body who looks equal to breaking in the 
door. I'll wait here and see that he 
doesn’t get out-—if I can prevent it.” 

The man seemed glad to go, and I 
took a position at one side of the inner 
door with my hand on the back of a 
stout office chair. An unarmed man 
does feel at a disadvantage before a 
gun! 

In a few minutes there was a sound 
of running feet in the hall, and the 
watchman came in. 

“He won’t be in there by this time,” 
he said at once. “The fire escape runs 
by the window!” And with the cour- 
age of assured safety he opened the 
door witha pass-key. 

The room was empty, and the win- 
dow, open to the fire escape, showed 
that the watchman’s surmise was justi- 
fied. The escape ran down to an alley 
that opened in turn upon the street. 
The murderer could have made his 
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descent and joined the theater crowds 
on the street without the slightest diffi- 
culty. He had had at least ten minutes’ 
clear time before we looked vainly out 
into the night after him. 

We were still at the window when 
the police arrived—the officer on the 
beat, whom the elevator man had soon 
found, and a sergeant with another man 
from the station. The sergeant took 
charge. 

“Man dead,” he said briefly. “And 
the murderer gone by the window, eh? 
Tell me what you know about it.” 

I told him the facts as I have given 
them above. He examined the door 
between the rooms. 

“Easy enough,” he said. 

The upper half of the door consisted 
of four panes of glass, behind which 
hung a flimsy curtain. But the lower 
right-hand pane was gone, leaving 
merely an open space before the cur- 
tain. 

“He sat here watching for Barker 
through the curtain—dark in here, light 
on outside—and then, when Barker 
came in, the murderer shot through this 
opening without unlocking the door, 
dropped the curtain, and quietly went 
out by the window. He could be five 
blocks from here by the time you tele- 
phoned, and where he may be now— 
well, the devil knows. Here is where 
he sat waiting.” 

We all looked with interest at the in- 
ner room. A chair had been drawn 
up in front of the door, and beside it 
was a table with a basket of apples on 
it. The murderer had been munching 
apples while waiting for his victim! 
The peelings and cores had been 
dropped into an office wastebasket be- 
-side the chair. It was a curious detail, 
gruesome just because it was so com- 
monplace and matter of fact. I shiv- 
ered as I turned away. 

By this time the coroner had arrived. 
He immediately took possession of the 
premises. I followed his every move- 
ment as he went from one room to the 
other, for I was by no means easy in 
my mind as to the revelations that 
might develop. If Barker had commit- 
ted any of his profitable secrets to writ- 
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ing, his death would not of necessity 
clear the slate for Kenneth Clyde! 

But they did not seem to make any 
compromising discoveries. The desk in 
the outer office held nothing whatsoever 
but the decoy circulars which I had al- 
ready examined, a dried bottle of ink, 
and some unused pens and penholders. 
In the inner office was a cheap wooden 
table, but the drawer in it was empty. 
There was nothing on the table but the 
basket of apples. The coroner then 
went through Barker’s pockets. He 
laid out on the floor, and then listed in 
a notebook, these items: 


Worn purse, with eighty dollars in bills. 

Three dollars and fifteen cents in loose 
change. 

Ring with six keys. 

Narrow memorandum book, worn on the 
edges. 

Pocketknife, handkerchief, small comb. 


There were no papers. Barring the 
notebook, there was nothing identifying 
about the dead man’s possessions. I 
longed to get that into my hands. 

“Perhaps this will give some clew as 
to his associates,” I said, boldly picking 
it up. 

But the coroner was not a man to be 
interfered with. He promptly took it 
out of my hands and tied it with the 
other articles into Barker’s handker- 
chief with a severely official air. 

“That will be examined into in due 
time,” he said. “Officer, you can take 
the body down and then lock the rooms 
and give me the keys.” 

I watched while they carried the limp 
form down to the waiting patrol wagon, 
and saw the police sergeant place the 
seal of the law upon the place. I was 
at least as much interested as the coro- 
ner in seeing that no enterprising re- 
porter, for example, should have an op- 
portunity to spring a sensational story 
involving more reputable people than 
Barker. 

As I turned up the empty street, I 
looked at my watch. It was half past 
twelve. Clyde’s appointment with Bar- 
ker had been for ten, and I had heard 
the town clock strike as I turned into 
the Phoenix Building. When had he 
been shot? I could not be sure. I had 
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waited for some time, perhaps an hour, 
before I had had that curious sensa- 
tion of being watched and had gone out 
into the hall. 

I had been watched! The eyes of 
the murderer in the darkened room had 
been fixed upon me under the gaslight 
while he waited. What would have 
happened if I had stayed in the room? 
Would he have shot his victim just 
the same? Probably. The locked door 
between would in any event have given 
him the minute he needed to gain the 
fire escape. He had planned it well. It 
was all so perfectly simple. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CROSSED WIRES. 


When I awoke the next morning 
from a short and restless interval of 
sleep, it was with an oppressive sense 
of something being wrong. Then I re- 
membered. Wrong it was certainly, 
but it was not my affair. The only way 
in which it touched me—so I thought 
then—was as it affected my client, 
Clyde. How would he take the news? 
I imagined his receiving it in one way 
and another, and I felt that there were 
embarrassing contingencies connected 
with the matter. Finally I determined 
to call him up by my room telephone, 
if possible, and tell him the news as 
news. 

Perhaps Central was sleepy or tired, 
or the wires were crossed at some un- 
known point on the circuit. I didn’t get 
Clyde, and I couldn’t attract Central’s 
attention after the first response, 
though I shook the receiver and made 
remarks. Then suddenly, across the 
silence, out of space, and into space, a 
man’s voice spoke with passion: 

“But Barker is dead, I tell you! You 
are free! Now, will you marry me?” 

And then again the buzzing silence of 
the “dead” wires! 

Talk about the benefits of modern 
inventions! They don’t come without 
their compensating disadvantages. I 
hung to that telephone till Central 
finally woke up and sleepily inquired if 
I were “waiting.” 
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“Who was on this wire just now?” I 
demanded. 

“Nobody,” she said sweetly. 

I called for “Information,” and laid 
the case before that encyclopedic 
sphinx. Some one had been talking 
across my wire, and in the interests of 
justice and everything else that would 
appeal to her I must know who it was. 
With a rising accent and perfect tem- 
per, she assured me that she didn’t 
know, that no one knew, that if they 
knew they wouldn’t tell, and that I 
probably had been dreaming, anyhow. 
I knew better than that, but I saw that 
there was no way of getting the infor- 
mation from her. I should have to go 
to headquarters—and then probably the 
girl would not be able to answer. 

But who was it that knew, before the 
papers were fairly on the street, that 
Barker was dead? Who was it that 
would cry with passion: “Now, will 
you marry me?” I gave up the attempt 
2 get Clyde, and went down to break- 

ast. 

I had a suite of rooms in a private 
family hotel where everybody knew 
everybody else, and as I entered the 
common breakfast room I was assailed 
by questions. Never before had I so 
completely held the center of the stage! 
I could hardly get a moment myself to 
read the account in the paper which had 
set them all to gossiping. It was fairly 
accurate. The police reporter had got 
his story from headquarters. It was 
not until I read at the end, “At this 
writing the police have found no clew,” 
that I realized, by my sense of relief, 
the anxiety with which I had followed 
the report. 

I wanted to see Clyde, but I thought 
it best to go to my own office first, and 
communicate with him from there. Fel- 
lows had not arrived when I got there 
—the first time in years that I had 
known him to be late. When he came 
he looked excited, though with his 
usual stoicism he tried to conceal all 
evidence of his feelings. 

“Well, your friend Barker has met 
with his come-up-ance,” I said at last, 
knowing he would not speak. 

“Yes,” he assented, and a nervous 
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smile twitched his lips involuntarily. 
“But not at the hands of the law. I 
told you the law couldn’t reach him.” 

“The law will probably reach the 
man who did it.” 

Fellows did not speak for a moment. 
Then he said slowly: “He was killed 
as justly as though it had been done 
under the order of the court. Shall I 
look up these cases for you now, Mr. 
Hilton?” 

“Was Barker married?” I asked 
abruptly, disregarding his readiness to 
get to work. 

“I don’t know.” He looked sur- 
prised. 

“I wish you would find out. Also, if 
possible, who his widow is, where she 
lives, any gossip about her—everything 
possible.” 

“How shall I find out?” 

“Oh, I leave that to you,” I said con- 
fidently. Fellows was not learned in 
law books, but he was a great fellow 
for finding out things. I was usually 
content to accept the results without 
inquiring too closely how he obtained 
them. 

“All right,” he said shortly. Some 
minutes later he looked up from his- 
work to remark, with his famiiiar bit- 
terness: “I suppose like as not he has 
a wife who will be heartbroken over 
his death, scoundrel though he was, 
though if he had once been in prison 
no woman would look at him.” 

I had been thinking. “Im not so 
sure she will be heartbroken, but you 
might find out about that, with the 
other things. Now, call up Mr. Clyde’s 
office, and ask if he can see me if I 
come over.” 

“Mr. Clyde is ready to see you,” he 
reported, after a minute. 

I went over at once—the distance 
was not great. Clyde was alone, and 
he looked up and nodded when I en- 
tered. His manner was pleasant 
enough, yet I was instantly aware of 
something of reserve that had not been 
there at our former interview. “He 
is sorry he took me into his confidence, 
now that it has turned out this way,” 
I thought to myself. 

“Well, somebody saved us the trou- 
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ble of paying further attention to Mr. 
Barker,” he said lightly. 

“So it seems.” 

“Did you speak to him at all?” 

“No. ” 

“I didn’t know but that you might 
have seen him since—since I spoke to 
you about him.” 

“T did see him the other day, but not 
to speak to him.” And I told him of 
the incident in the Phoenix Building. 
He listened with close attention. 

“T have no doubt he had enemies on 
all sides,” he said, with a certain tone 
of satisfaction. “From what we know 
of his methods, it is easy to guess that. 


He has lived an underground life for” 


years, but always keeping on the safe 
side of the law. His end was bound to 
come sooner or later.” 

“Do you know whether he was 
married?” 

“I don’t know. How should I?” 

“I merely wondered.” For some 
reason, I did not care to repeat that 
puzzling communication J: had heard 
over the phone. 

“T know nothing about him, If he 
has any family, they will probably come 
forward to claim the body. But I 
doubt very much that the man who 
fired the shot will ever be taken.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“He planned things carefully. And 
he is probably supported this minute by 
a sense of right—and my sympathies 
are with him.” 

“Don’t forget that Barker may have 
committed some of his valuable secrets 
to writing,” I warned. 

He looked startled for a moment, 
then he threw up his head. 

“I don’t believe it. He’s dead, and a 
good-job done.” 

It was not my place to croak on such 
an occasion, but as I walked down the 
street to my office, I reflected that the 
law would not look at a shot from am- 
bush in that light, no matter what the 
judgment of the Lord might be. 

I stopped at Barney’s stand for my 
buttonhole rose—and at once I knew, 
by the gleam in his eye, that he had 
something special to tell me. 
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“So it’s yourself is thé celebrity this 
morning, Mr. Hilton,” he said eagerly. 

“I? Oh, no. I wasn’t killed, and 
didn’t kill anybody.” 

“But ye know a power about the hap- 
penin’s, I'll be bound.” 

“Yes, I know as much as anybody 
does,” I said, supposing that he wanted 
to ask me about some particular. 

“Tt’s the hard and revengeful heart 
he must have, and him so young, to 
shoot a man that the law has set right,” 
said Barney craftily. 

“What?” I said sharply. “What do 
you mean, Barney—if you mean any- 
thing?” 

“Sure, an’ I can’t be tellin’ ye any- 
thing that ye didn’t know!” 

“Have they found the murderer?” 

“Divil a bit. He found himself, and 
couldn’t keep the secret,” Barney said, 
entirely happy in being able to give me 
this surprising information. ‘The offi- 
cer on the beat this morning tould me 
that the whole department fell over it- 
self when the young lad walked into the 
station with his head up like a play- 
actin’ gossoon, and says: ‘I killed him 
for that he killed me father.’ The extra 
will be out by now.” 

I heard the boys calling an extra as 
he spoke, and I waited and beckoned 
the first one that hove into sight. There, 
on the glaring front, I read: 


MURDERER CONFESSES 


EUGENE BENBOW GIVES HIMSELF UP 
TO THE POLICE 


FIRED THE FATAL SHOT TO AVENGE 
HIS FATHER 


Barker Killed Senator Benbow Ten Years Ago 
and Was Acquitted on the Plea of 
Self-defense 


The slayer of Alfred Barker has been, 
found. Driv en by the spur of a guilty con-~ 
science, he gives himself up to the police. 
The fatal shot was fired by Eugene Benbow, 
the son of Senator Josephus Benbow, who 
was shot and killed by Barker in Saintsbury 
just ten years ago. 

Senator Benbow, whose home was in Dem- 
ing, was in attendance on the State legislature 
when he fell foul of Barker, who was trying 
to lobby through a measure which Benbow 
did not hesitate to call a steal. He was in- 
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strumental in defeating Barker’s measure, 
and this led to bitterness and threats on both 
sides. One day they met on the street, and 
after some hot words Barker drew his re- 
volver and shot Benbow dead. When 
brought to trial, he succeeded in convincing 
the jury that he believed(?) his life to be in 
danger from a motion which Benbow made 
toward his pocket, although it was proved 
that the senator was, as a matter of fact, 
unarmed. 

Young Benbow was at that time a lad of 
ten. ‘The tragedy made a deep impression 
upon him, and he grew up, dreaming of 
revenge. Yesterday he heard that Barker 
was in town, and at once armed himself. Last 
night he carried his deadly purpose into ef- 

ect. 

It seems that, after shooting Barker in his 
office in the Phoenix Building, young Ben- 
bow returned to the rooms which he occupies 
in the house of Mr. Howard Ellison, who is 
his guardian and a distant relative. He 
spent the night there, and apparently decided 
then to give himself up, for he appeared at 
police headquarters at half past six, in a 
highly nervous condition, and astonished the 
sergeant by declaring himself the person who 
shot Alfred Barker. The special officers who 
had been detailed to investigate the murder 
have been recalled. 

“The poor little girl!” I said to my- 
self. The vision of Jean Benbow as I 
had seen her last night, gallant and 
boyish, rose before me. This would be 
a terrible morning for her. 

I do not often make the mistake of 
rushing in where I know that only 
angels may safely tread, yet I was filled 
with a well-nigh irresistible impulse to 
go and look out for her. That was ab- 
surd, of course, since she was with 
friends—only I should have liked some 
assurance that they would understand 
hér! I hardly thought of her brother, 
though, since he was her twin, he could 
be nothing but a boy, and certainly 
presented a touching figure, with his 
medieval ideas of personal vengeance. 

But I was to have ample occasion to 
think of Eugene. Before the morning 
was over, Mr. Howard Ellison’s card 
ges brought to me. Mr. Ellison, who 
™ followed his card, was elderly, rather 
small, and somewhat bent, but alert 
mentally and active physically. He had 
the dry, keen, impersonal aspect of a 
student, and I could see at a glance why 
Mrs. Whyte thought him cold-blooded. 
He was given to a sarcastic turn of 
speech which heightened this impres- 
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sion—and did him an injustice if, as a 
matter of fact, he was especially tender- 
hearted. 

“You have probably seen the papers 
this-morning, Mr. Hilton.” 

I bowed. 

“I have come to see if you will un- 
dertake that young fool’s defense. As 
his guardian, I suppose it devolves on 
me to see that he is provided with a 
lawyer.” 

I am not in criminal practice, and 
ordinarily I should not have cared for 
such a retainer, but in this instance I 
did not hesitate for a moment. 

“T shall be very glad to do so.” 

You look 
after things, and let me know if there 
is anything I have to know. I am en- 
gaged in some important researches, 
and it is most inconvenient to have in- 
terruptions, but of course in such a case 
I shall have to put up with it.” 

“Possibly you may even find them 
interesting,” I said, in amaze. He took 
me up at once. 

“Events are not interesting, Mr. Hil- 
ton. They are merely happenings—un- 
related and unintelligent. Take this 
case. Gene dislikes Barker. That is 
interesting in a measure, although it is 
rather obvious. But he goes and shoots 
him, and what is there interesting in 
that? It is the mere explosive event. 
Besides, Gene was a fool to go and tell 
the police about it. That was hardly— 
gentlemanly.” 

ag suppose it weighed on his con- 
science.’ 

“Conscience—fiddlededee! What is 
conscience? Merely your idea of what 
some one else would think about you if 
he knew. If you are satisfied yourself 
that your actions are justified, what 
have you to do with the opinions of* 
other people or the upbraidings of con- 
science? If it was right to kill Barker, 
it was sheer foolishness to tell.” 

“Do you think it. is ever right to 
kill?” 

“Young man, your experience of life 
is limited if you can put that question 
seriously and sincerely. I studied sur- 
gery as a young man, and spent three 
years in a hospital in Vienna. After 
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that, I was for two years connected 
with the English army in India. I have 
no foolish prejudices left about taking 
life—when necessary.” 

“You have belonged to privileged 
classes,” I said, striving to match his 
nonchalance. “But unfortunately your 
young cousin does not.” 

“No, he has been merely a young 
fool,” he said concisely. “But Jean in- 
sisted that I should come and see you 
about it. She is his sister.” 

“T am honored by Miss Benbow’s 
confidence,” I said. I felt a good deal 
more than I expressed. If I didn’t do 
the best that could be done for her 
brother, it would be merely because I 
didn’t know how. “Will you tell me 
something about the young man? He 
lives with you?” 

“Yes. He has the library for his 
study. Of course he has the run of 
the house. The only stipulation I ever 
made was that he should keep out of 
my way and not distract my mind. This 
is the consideration which he shows!” 

“How long has he lived with you?” 

“Why, ever since the family was 
broken up. - Barker shot Senator Ben- 
bow, you know, and his wife died soon 
after. Shock. There is something in- 
teresting in the question how a purely 
mental blow can have effect on the 
physical plane. Well, Benbow was a 
cousin, and, as my own wife was dead, 
there seemed to be plenty of room in 
the house for the boy, so I took him. 
I supposed he would grow up the way 
other boys did. I simply told him never 
to bother me. For the rest he could 
do as he liked.” 

“He seems to have: followed your 
teaching. How old is he?” 

“Just twenty. It was his birthday 
yesterday. He was celebrating last 
night with some of his college mates.” 

“How, where, and with whom?” 

“At his fraternity house. They had 
a supper for him. He is a senior at 
Vandeventer College.” 

“T see. You were out for dinner, 
too, last night, were you not?” 

He looked up sharply, surprised, al- 
most suspicious. “How do you know 
that?” 
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“I understood that no one was at 
home.” 

“Well, you are right, though I don’t 
remember telling you. I had dinner at 
the club to meet a distinguished pro- 
fessor of psychology who is here. It 
is a subject in which I am interested.” 

“May I ask who compose your 
household ?” 

“I myself. Then Gene. Then Mrs. 
Crosswell, the housekeeper, and Min- 
nie, the họuseworker. There’s a yard- 
man and a laundress, but they don’t 
live in the house.” 

“Were both the women away last 
night?” 

“No, Minnie was at home. Mrs. 
Crosswell has been away for a few 
“Miss Benbow arrived last night.” 
> “Yes, I believe so. I didn’t see her 
till this morning. She came rushing 
into my room most inconsiderately with 
this confounded report in her hand— 
the paper, I mean. What possessed 

Gene to do such a thing a 

“He must have been laboring under 
some excitement that carried him 
away vs 

“Man, I am not talking about the 
shooting. That may or may not have 
been justified. But why he should 
make all this trouble by going to the 
police !” 

“Do you know if anything happened 
at his supper to excite him?” 

“Yes. His chum, Al Chapman, has 
been in to see me. It seems that some 
one spoke of seeing Alfred Barker, and 
it upset Gene. He came away early.” 

“What sort of a boy is he? Violent? 
Revengeful ?” 

“T can’t say that I have noticed. He 
never bothered me much. I have an 
idea that he is a pretty hard student 
except S 

“Has he been working hard—over- 
straining himself ?” 

He grinned. “Brain-storm idea? 
Well, perhaps you might work it. He 
has been doing a little extra Latin with 
a tutor. You might make the most of 
that.” 

“Who is his tutor?” 
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“Mr. Garney. One of the instructors 
at Vandeventer.” 

I made a note of Mr. Garney’s name, 
also of Al Chapman’s. 

“You don’t think of anything else 
that I ought to know—anything having 
a bearing on Benbow’s actions or his 
state of mind?” 

He hesitated, looked at me, and shift- 
ed his eyes to the window, and finally 
pursed up his lips and shook his head. 
eNO. 

“Then let us go down to the jail so 
that I can meet my client.” 

We went down together to the jail, 
and were admitted to see Eugene Ben- 
bow. Certainly he did not look like a 
murderer as we are apt to picture him. 
He was a tall, slender youth, with a 
sensitive face, and in spite of his nerv- 
ousness he had the best manners I ever 
saw. He was sitting with his face in 
his hands when we came in, but he 
sprang to his feet at once with a self- 
forgetful courtesy that made him seem 
like an anxious host rather than a 
prisoner. 

“So good of you to come, Uncle 
Howard,” he murmured. “I—I’m 
afraid I have disturbed you—I’m so 
sorry 

“Sorry!” snorted Mr. Ellison. “Much 
good it does to think of that now. And 
what you ever expected to result from 
your going to the police with that story 
Well, there’s no use talking. 
This is Mr. Hilton, Gene. He is a law- 
yer, and is going to look after your 
case, now that you're in for it.” 

Eugene bowed. “Oh, that’s most 
kind of you. It won’t be any trouble? 
Tm so sorry to put you to any incon- 
venience i 

“Don’t let that disturb you,” I said. 
“Mr. Ellison was kind enough to think 
I might be of use——” 

“And now I'll leave you {jo talk 
things over,” said Mr. Ellison, plainly 
anxious. to get away. “When I’m 
needed, you know where to call on me, 
Mr. Hilton.” And he hurried away. 

“That’s what I wanted,” I said 
cheerfully. I could see that the boy 
was in so nervous a condition that the 
first necessity was to steady him. “We 
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want to talk this over together. You 
know, of course, that anything and 
everything that you tell me is in pro- 
fessional confidence, and that you 
should not hesitate to be perfectly 
frank.” 

“I have nothing to hide,” he said. 
“If you will tell me what you want to 
know——’, 

“When did the idea of killing Barker 
come to you?” I asked, watching him 
closely. 

An involuntary shudder ran through 
him at my words, but he answered at 
once and with apparent frankness: “I 
don’t know. , I don’t remember think- 
ing of it at all. Beforehand, I mean.” 

“When did you think of it?” 

“Why, when I woke up. Then I 
remembered.” 

“You mean that you went home and 
went to sleep last night?” 

“Yes. Not to bed. I threw myself 
down on the couch in the library, and 
went to sleep with my clothes on. It 
was about five when I woke up—and 
remembered. Then I had to wait = 
He looked at me with anxious appeal 
for understanding. “I had to wait until 
some one would be up at the station 
who——” 

“Tell me what you were doing yes- 
terday. It was your twentieth birth- 
day, Mr. Ellison tells me.” 

“Yes. Why, I attended lectures at 
the varsity all forenoon. Then after 
lunch Mr. Garney came over for an 
hour—he’s tutoring me in Latin. At 
four I went to the gym—guess I was 
there about an hour. Then I went 
home and read a while, until it was 
time to go to the frat house for supper. 
The fellows were giving me a spread 
because it was my birthday.” 

“Did anything come up that annoyed 
you? Was anything said—about Bar- 
ker, for instance?” 

The boy frowned. “Yes. Grig—I 
mean Jim Gregory—said that he saw 
Barker in town the other day. The 
other fellows shut him up. Grig is new 
here. He didn’t know how it would 
make me feel.” 

“How did it make you feel?” 

The boy’s slim white hands were 
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gripping the edges of his chair nerv- 
ously. “Desperate,” he said, in a voice 
to match. “Here I was, singing and 
laughing and drinking and having a 
jolly time, and there was my father 
dead, shot down and unavenged. Oh, 
it all seemed suddenly horrible to me. 
I couldn’t stay.” 

“You went away early, then. 
time was it?” - 

“I don’t know. I never thought of 
looking. Does it make any difference?” 

“I don’t know that it does. Then 
what did you do? Did you go direct 
to the Phoenix Building?” 

He frowned thoughtfully. “No, I 
must have gone home first, mustn’t I? 
Yes, of course I went home. My re- 
volver was there. I went into the li- 
brary, and threw myself down on the 
couch to think it out—and then—why, 
then I must have got my revolver and 
gone out.” 

“Was your revolver in the library?” 

“Yes. In the table drawer. Uncle 
Howard gave it to me that morning, 
in the library, and I just locked it into 
the drawer.” 

“By the way, how did you know that 
Barker’s office was in the Phoenix 
Building?” 

“T don’t know. I just knew it, some- 
how.” 

“What made you think that he would 
be there at that time of the night? It 
wouldn’t be likely, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances.” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t think. I 
suppose-I just took it for granted.” He 
looked puzzled and anxious, as though 
he were afraid that he was not answer- 
ing my questions satisfactorily. 

“What did you have to drink at_your 
spread?” I asked, thinking that perhaps 
there might be some explanation in that 
direction for his vague recollections. 

“Oh, champagne,” he said quickly. 

“Did you drink much?” 

“Two glasses, I think.” 

“Are you accustomed 
pagne?” 

“T’ve taken it only once or twice 
before.” 

“Then I don’t wonder that your 
memory is not quite clear. But tell me 


What 


to cham- 


IIL 


what you can of your movements. I 
want to follow your actions from the 
time you left the house.” 

He leaned forward, one elbow rest- 
ing on the table between us, and fixed 
his eyes with anxious intentness on a 
crack imthe floor. 

“T went down to the Phoenix Build- 
“Did you walk?” 

He hesitated a moment. 
“Go on.” 

“T went up to Barker’s office on the 
second floor. 4 

“How did you know that it was his 
office? Excuse my interrupting, but I 
want to follow all the details. Barker’s 
name wasn’t on the door.” 

“I don’t remember how I knew. Per- 
haps I asked some one.” 

-“ Whom ?” 

“T don’t remember that I did ask. 
But I knew the place. I went in 
through the outer office to an inner 
room. There was no one there. I 
locked the door between the two rooms, 
and waited inside for Barker to come. 
There was a light in the outer office, 
but the room I was in was lit only by 
the light that came in through the glass 
door between the two rooms. There 
was a curtain over this glass door, and 
I pulled it aside to watch. A man came 
in, sat down, and waited a while, and 
then went away. Then Barker came. 
I fired through the door—one of the 
little panes of glass was broken, and I 
fired through that. Then—then I 
opened the window, and climbed down” 
the fire escape and got out into the 
street. There were crowds of people 
going home from the theaters, and I 
fell in with the crowd.” 

“And went home?” 

“Yes.” He drew a sigh, as of relief, 
and looked up at me. 

It is one of the indications that this 
universe is under Divine direction that 
a lie cannot masquerade successfully 
for the truth for an extended period. 
As Eugene talked, it had been coming 
more and more strongly into my mind 
that he was not telling the truth. He 
was going too cautiously. He seemed 
to be picking his way among uncer- 
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tainties with a studious design to pre- 
sent only irrefutable facts to my scru- 
tiny. And yet the accident that had 
put me on the other side of that closed 
door should enable me to refute some 
of his facts, it seemed to me. I felt 
that [ must make sure. 

“You say that a man came into the 
office and waited a while and then went 
away. Did you know him?” 

“No. He was a stranger.” 

“Should you know him if you saw 
him ?” 

He hesitated. “No, I think not. I 
can’t recall his face.” 

“Or how he was dressed? Business 
suit, or evening dress?” 

“Oh, business suit, I should think.” 

“You naturally would think so,” I 
said, and added to myself: “Unless 
you knew.” Then I asked abruptly: 
“Are you fond of apples, Mr. Ben- 
bow?” 

He looked surprised and politely puz- 
zled. “Apples? 

“Yes. Raw apples.” 

“No, I don’t care for them.” 

“But you eat them?’ 

“Why, no, I don’t, as it happens. I 
don’t like them.” 

“Now, let’s go back to Barker’s 
office,’ I said, thinking hard. “Can 
you describe the office—the arrange- 
ment of the furniture, for instance?” 

He dropped his eyes again to the 
floor, and frowned intently, as though 
he were searching his memory. But in 
a moment he looked up with a whim- 
sical, deprecatory smile. “I’m afraid I 
can’t! I can’t seem to remember things 
connectedly. Do you suppose it was 
the champagne ?” 

“That is possible,” I said, thought- 
ful in my turn. It was quite possible 
that the champagne was accountable 
for his vagueness. Then I remembered 
another point. “You say that you went 
home after you climbed down the fire 
escape.” 

“Yes. Not at once, I think. I seem 
to remember walking the streets.” 

“When you woke up this morning, 
where were you?” 

“On the couch in the library.” 

“Dressed ?” 
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. “Ves.” 

“Then you threw yourself down 
there when you came in and went to 
sleep, just as you did earlier in the 
evening, when you came home from the 
supper! pee 

“T suppose so.’ 

“When you woke up and remeny 
bered what you had done, you wantéd 
to give yourself up at once to the 
police?” 

“Yes, of course. A gentleman would 
have to do that, wouldn’t he?” 

“Undoubtedly,” I said, with gravity 
to match his own. “But why didn’t 
you think of doing that last night?” 


He looked nonplused. ‘“I—don’t 
know! I couldn’t have been quite my- 
self.” Then he looked up earnestly. 


“But if I remember shooting Barker, 
that is the main thing, isn’t it?” 
“Im afraid so,” I said, looking at 


him steadily. “You do remember 
that ?” 
“Yes. Distinctly.” But he looked 


absent and thoughtful, as though the 
memory were not quite as clear as his 
words would imply. 

“By the way, how did you know Bar- 
ker when he came in?” 

A sharp change came over his ex- 
pression. His young face looked set 
and stern as that of an avenging angel. 
“T was by my father’s side when Barker 
shot him,” he said quietly. 

“T didn’t know. I can understand 
your feeling. But this idea of aveng- 
ing him—have you cherished it all these 
years?” 

“No, not in that way,” he said 
thoughtfully. “I think it just came over 
me of a sudden.” 

“What. did you do with the revolver 
afterward?” 

“T threw it into an alley as I went 
by.” It was never found. 

“You spoke to no one of your plan?” 
“Noe? 

“And there was no one with you? 
You were quite alone all the time?” 

“I was quite alone.” 4 

I talked with him for some time, but 
there was nothing more definitely bear- 
ing upon the problem which was form- 
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ing in my mind—and which was a very 
different problem from the question 
how to handle the case of a confessed 
murderer. 

I went away with this new and puz- 
zling question, putting everything else 
out of my mind: Was his confession 
true? 

Of course on the face of it, the ques- 
tion looked absurd. Men don’t go 
about confessing to crimes they have 
not committed—unless there is some 
powerful reason for their belying them- 
selves. If Eugene Benbow was lying, 
he had chosen his position well to es- 
cape detection. I could see that it 
would have been hard to defend him in 
the face of such circumstantial evi- 
dence as surrounded him, if he had 
been arrested on suspicion instead of 
on his own confession. And yet—I 
could not get rid of the idea that he 
was concealing or inventing something 
which might put a very different light 
on things. 

He might not have recognized me as 


the man who sat waiting in Barker’s 


office; he might even have failed to no- 
tice that I was in evening dress—but 
how explain away the eaten apples? A 
man very fond of apples might have 
eaten one while waiting and given no 
special thought to the matter, but a 
man who didn’t like apples wouldn’t 
pick one up casually and eat it without 
taking notice of what he was doing. 
And those apple parings were quite 
fresh. That was a small but obstinate 
fact. I could not forget it. Had some 
one been with Benbow? ‘Then I re- 
membered his vagueness, his failure to 
identify me as the strange visitor, and I 
was inclined to change my question to: 
Had Benbow been there at all? 

And yet what possible motive could 
he have for making a false confession? 
The only reasonable explanation would 
be that he was trying to shield some 
one. “But no one else had as yet been 
accused. The psychology of that situ- 
ation was not complete. I must try to 
understand the boy’s nature before 
theorizing. 

And, first of all, I must verify my 
facts. 

8A 
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CHAPTER V. 
BERTILLON METHODS AND SOME OTHERS. 


The first thing to do, I saw clearly, 
was to go back to Barker’s office and 
verify my recollections of the place, 
particularly of the apple peelings. For- 
tune favored me. The rooms had been 
locked up the night before by the police, 
and were therefore undisturbed, and 
the chief did not hesitate, under the 
present conditions, to give me the keys. 

“Our work is done,’ he said com- 
placently.. “The murderer is found.” 

I didn’t remind. him that the force 
had had precious little to do with put- 
ting Eugene Benbow behind bars. I 
took the keys, and went to the place of 
the tragedy. 

T let myself into the office, and locked 
the door after me, so that I might be 
undisturbed during my examination. It 
looked quite as bare and unattractive 
as I remembered it. Here were the 
chair and table where I had sat exam- 
ining my mother’s locket when I had 
received that curious impression of be- 
ing watched. 

I examined the glass door between 
the two rooms and sat down in the 
chair which had been drawn up near it 
in the inner office. It commanded a 
full view of the outer office, and the 
curtain which fell over the glass made 
the fact that one pane was broken un- 
noticeable. Here the assassin sat and 
watched me, and here he had sat when 
Barker entered. I paused a moment to 
be thankful that the light in the outer 
office had been good! 

Beside the chair on the floor was the 
little heap of apple parings I had no- 
ticed. It needed only a glance to show 
me that they had curled and withered 
and turned dark since I saw them. 
Then they were freshly cut—no ques- 
tion about that. The man who had sat 
there waiting and watching had been 
munching apples. And Eugene Ben- 
bow did not like apples! 

I carefully gathered up the parings, 
and spread them out on the table. They 
showed two colors. Plainly he had 
sampled different varieties. Then I 
glanced at the basket of apples which 
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still stood on the table. It was like the 
three in the other room. I picked up 
one of the apples—and whistled. Cut 
sharply into the tough skin was the im- 
print of teeth! The murderer would 
seem to have tested this apple by the 
primitive method of biting it, and he 
had not liked the flavor. 

I picked up another. The mark of 
teeth was on this also, and even plainer. 
It struck me that the mark showed ir- 
regularities that ought to help in iden- 
tifying the owner. They were evi- 
dently crowded teeth, with no space be- 
tween them, and on both sides the 
crowding had forced two of the teeth 
outward in a wedge. If a man could 
be identified by his finger print, why 
not by the print of his teeth? Espe- 
cially when he had teeth so peculiar. 

I hastily locked the office, postpon- 
ing further examination of the rooms 
until I should have measures taken to 
preserve the records of the two bitten 
apples. I had an idea that my dentist 
could heip me there. 

As I came out into the hall, I saw a 
man with gray hair and beard—a coun- 
tryman, I gathered at first glance—who 
stood looking at the door of the West- 
ern Improvement Company in a dazed 
kind of way. I passed him, and then 
hesitated, wondering if I should, in 
common humanity, speak to him. He 
looked bewildered or ill. But he paid 
no attention to me or my halt, and I 
walked on, thinking that he was proba- 
bly merely one of the morbidly curi- 
ous who are attracted to the scene of 
any crime. 

It seemed strange afterward, when I 
realized that I had had the chance 
offered me of getting into touch with 
the man who was going to be so im- 
portant a link in my chain of evidence, 
and that I had almost lost the chance. 
But as it turned out, it was as well. But 
I must tell things in order. 

I found Doctor Kenton more than 
ready to be interested. He was an en- 
thusiast inis profession, and though 
his dissertations on acclusial contacts 
and marsupial elevations— know 
that’s wrong, but it sounds like that— 
though these things bored me when I 
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wanted to make a sitting short, I was 
now glad to draw upon his professional 
interest. 

“I want you to look at the marks of 


teeth of these apples,” I said. “Dis- 
tinct, aren’t they ?” 
“Beautiful! Beautiful!’ he mur- 


mured. 

“Can you make a wax model like 
that, so as to hold that record perma- 
nently ?” : 

“Certainly. Nothing easier.” 

“Then I wish you would. Could you, 
perhaps, make a set of teeth that would 
fit those marks ?” 

He examined the apples carefully, 
and nodded his head. “I can.” 

“Then I commission you to do that 
also. Should you say there was any- 
thing peculiar about those teeth? Any- 
thing identifying?” 

“Yes. Certainly. The jaw is uncom- 
monly narrow for an adult——” 

“But you are sure it is an adult?” I 
asked anxiously. The possibility that a 
child might have been sampling Bar- 
ker’s apples struck me for the first time. 
But Doctor Kenton reassured me. 

“Tt is an adult, is it not?” 

“T don’t know who it is. What I 
want to do is to use this record to iden- 
tify the man who bit these apples—let’s 
call him Adam for the present. I am 
hoping that his inherited taste for the 
fatal fruit may in time lead to his fall. 
In other words, Doctor Kenton, I am 
trying to identify a criminal of whom ` 
I have, at present, no information ex- 
cept that I believe him to be the man 
who put his teeth into these apples. If 
I find my suspicions focusing upon any 
one in particular, I shall call upon you 
to examine his teeth. You understand, 
of course, that all this is in professional 
confidence and in the cause of justice.” 

Doctor Kenton’s eyes lighted up with 
a glow of triumph. He put out his 
hand. 

“Let me shake hands with you. That 
is an idea which I have been urging 
through the dental journals for years. 
The insurance companies should re- 
quire dental identification in any case 
of uncertainty. There is no means of 
identification so absolutely certain.” 
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“T am glad to have you confirm my 
impression, doctor. Now, you will 
have to take this impression before the 
fruit withers, and then I want you to 
come with me to the morgue and get an 
impression of the teeth of Alfred 
Barker, the man who was killed last 
night in the Phoenix Building.” 

“Did he bite that?” Doctor Kenton 
asked, with a tone of awe. 

“I am sure he did not. I want to be 
able to prove he did not, if that claim 
should be made.” And I explained to 
him enough of the situation to secure 
his sympathetic understanding: 

“I see. I see. Well, nothing will be 
easier to establish than whether he did 
or didn’t. Whoever it was that left 
this record of an important part of his 
anatomy can be identified.” 

“If we can first catch him,” I said. 

“Surely. But it is an uncommon jaw 
—narrow and prominent.” 

“Then I shall want to have you see 
my client, Eugene Benbow. It will not 
be necessary for you to do anything 
more than to look at him, will it?” 

“That will be enough. I can tell ata 
glance whether his jaw has this con- 
formation. Or, find out who his dentist 
is, and I will get the information from 
him without his knowing it.” 

“Good! Now, when can you go with 
me to the morgue? The sooner the 
better.” 

He made an appointment for later 
in the day, and I left him. 

I hurried back to my office, for I had 
a number of things to see to before go- 
ing to keep my appointment with Doc- 
tor Kenton. 

While I was yet a block away, I saw 
a young girl running down the street. 
It did not occur to me that she was 
coming for me until she came near 
enough for me to recognize Jean Ben- 
bow. Then I hastened to meet her. 

“What is it?” I asked anxiously. 

“Come quick,” she exclaimed—and 
even then I noticed that her swift run 
had not taken her breath away. 
“There’s another one here to look 
after.” 

I didn’t understand what she meant, 
but I saw that I was needed some- 
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where, and I broke into a run myself. 
She guided me to Barney’s stand. Be- 
hind it, on the ground, lay a man, with 
a beautiful woman—Katherine Thurs- 
ton it was—dabbing his head with a 
wet handkerchief while Barney poured 
something out of a bottle into a tin 
dipper. Barney could be guaranteed 
to keep some of the joy of life with 
him under the most desolating condi- 
tions. re 

“Tf you'll give him a sup of this, Mr. 
Hilton,” he said confidentially, as I 
came up, “tis all the poor cr’atur’ will 
need. A wooden leg is the divil for 
kneeling down, and I couldn't be asking 
a lady like that to handle the shtuff, ye 
understand.” 

I took the dipper, and knelt down be- 
side the fallen man—and at once I rec- 
ognized him as the rustic whom I had 
seen, looking dazed and bewildered, 
outside of Barker’s office a few hours 
before. He opened his eyes, looked 
about vacantly, and tried to rise. 

“Drink this, and you will feel bet- 
ter,” I said. 

A sniff had convinced me that Bar- 
ney’s prescription wasn’t half bad. The 
man drank it, and coughed. 

“He’s coming around: all right,” I 
said. “What happened? Faint?” ; 

Barney rubbed his chin dubiously. 
“Im thinking he had his wits about 
him all right when he made out to faint 
jist at the time the ladies was coming 
by. If it wasn’t for the sinse he showed 
in that, I’d say he was a bit loony.” 

“Why ?” a 

“He came down the street like a 
drunk man, but he wasn’t drunk, beg- 
ging the ladies’ pardon. I could see that 
with me eyes shut. When he came by 
my bit of a stand, he took hould of it 
with both hands, and leaned across to 
look at me like I was his ould brother. 
‘He’s dead,’ he says. ‘Who's dead?’ 
says I. ‘He’s dead,’ says he again. 
‘He’s escaped.’ And with that he fell 
to the ground, and if the ladies hadn’t 
come out that minute from yon door, 
and yourself come running, it’s meself 
that would have had to go down on me 
wooden knee that don’t bend, to lift his 
head off the stones.” 
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I spoke to the man, trying to learn 
his name and address. He was not un- 
conscious, but he seemed dazed or dis- 
trustful, and I could get nothing from 
him. By this time quite a group of 
people had gathered about us—indeed, 
I wondered that they had not come be- 
fore, but as a matter of fact, the man 
had fallen only a few seconds before I 
came upon the scene. Miss Thurston 
and Jean had been up to my office, it 
appeared, and had been coming away 
at that moment. 

The few words that Barney repeated 
from the man’s dazed remarks before 
he fell, and the fact that I had seen 
him in the Phoenix Building of course 
made me feel that I wanted to keep him 
under my own surveillance until I 
could find out what, if anything, he 
knew of Barker. I therefore hurried a 
boy off to call a carriage, and when 
it came I helped the old man in and 
drove to the St. James Hospital. 

“Whats the matter with him?’ I 
asked the attending physician—after I 
had got him installed. 

“Hard to tell yet. He fainted on the 
street, you say? He is obviously ex- 
hausted, but what the cause or the out- 
come may be, I can’t tell you yet.” 

“T want you to let me know the min- 
tite he is sufficiently restored to talk. 
And don’t let any one talk to him until 
I have seen him.” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. I 
handed him my card. 

“There is a possibility that he may 
know something about the Barker mur- 
der,” I said. 

The doctor looked surprised. “Why, 
I thought the murderer had confessed. 
Is there anything further to investi- 
gate?” 

“We haven’t all of the facts yet,” I 
answered. “This man may know some- 
- thing, and again he may not. But don’t 
let him talk to any one until I have 
quizzed him. Will you see to that?” 

“Oh, all right,” he said easily. “The 
old fellow isn’t likely to be quite him- 
self until he has slept the clock around, 
I judge. Pll telephone you when he is 
able to see visitors. What makes you 
think he knows anything about it?” 
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“Oh, just a guess,” I said. 

Really, come to look at it, I had very 
slight foundation for the feeling I had 
that something was going to come out 
of the old man’s revelations, but that 
isn’t the first or the last time that an 
unreasoning impulse has been of more 
value to me than all the learning of the 
schools 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FRAT SUPPER. 


In the meantime there were two peo- 
ple I wanted to question—A1 Chapman, 
the fellow who had told Mr. Ellison 
about the frat supper, and Mr. Garney, 
his tutor. I found Al Chapman at the 
fraternity house, where I had gone to 
make inquiries for him. He was a seri- 
ous, studious-looking boy, and he came 
to meet me with his finger still marking 
a place in a copy of Cicero’s “De Senec- 
tute.” 

“I am Mr. Hilton,’ I explained. 
“Mr. Ellison has asked me to act as 
Eugene Benbow’s lawyer, and I wanted 
to ask you some questions about your 
birthday supper, you know.” 

He nodded solemnly. Evidently he 
felt it a funereal occasion. 

“T have no doubt that you can give 
me some useful information that will 


‘help to explain Benbow’s actions,” I 


said, as cheerfully as possible. “I wish 
you would tell me about the supper.” 

“We didn’t think it would end like 
this!” he said tragically. 

“Tt isn’t ended yet. Perhaps you can 
help me make a good ending. Tell me 
what happened as far as you remem- 
ber it.” ~ 

“Nothing happened out of the ordi- 
nary until we were smoking after the 
banquet was over. Then we got to tell- 
ing weird stories—and some one told of 
a mountain feud, you know, and how 
they carried it on for years and years 
as long as anybody was left, and Gene 
said he didn’t blame any one for feel- 
ing that way, and we talked back and 
forth, you know, some saying one thing 
and some another, and then one of the 
new fellows, Gregory, sang out to Gene 
and asked him when he was going to 
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settle things with the man that shot his 
father. Of course the other fellows 
tried to squelch him—they all knew 
how Gene would feel about that—and 
Gene, he got stiff, the way he does 
when he doesn’t want to go to smash, 
and said he didn’t know where the 
wretch was, and Grig, the fool, says: 
‘Why, he’s here in town. I saw him on 
Main Street the other day, and a man 
pointed him out as the man that killed 
Senator Benbow,’ 

“Then somebody threw a pillow at 
Grig, and somebody else gave him a 
kick, and the fellows all began to talk 
loud and fast at once, and things 
passed off. I saw Gene tried to stick it 
out, because he didn’t want to break 
up the shindig, but after a little while 
he slipped out, and I knew he had gone. 
I have wished a thousand times that I 
had gone with him, but just then I 
thought he would rather be alone. Be- 
sides, I wanted to stay and help finish 
Grig off.” 

“Have you any idea how Benbow 
knew that Barker was in the Phoenix 
Building? -Was that mentioned?” 

“No, I didn’t notice that it was. But 
that’s on Main Street, you know, and 
Grig said Main Street.” 

“Yes, perhaps. Had Benbow been 
drinking—enough to affect him?” 

Young Chapman looked somewhat 
embarrassed. “We don’t—usually——” 

“But you did on this occasion?” 

“Well, it was a birthday, you see— 
rather special. And we only had two 
bottles fe 

“Among how many?” 

“Twelve of us.” 

“Well, if Benbow didn’t have more 
than his share, that ought not to have 
knocked him senseless.” I rose. I 
hadn’t learned anything that Eugene 
had not already told me. Chapman 
rose also, but looked anxious and un- 
satisfied. 

“We've been wondering, sir,” he 
broke out desperately. “Will they—I 
mean, is it—will he—be hung?” 

Isn’t that like youth? Jumping to 
the end of the story, and considering 
life done at the first halt in the race! 

“Tf he should be convicted of mur- 
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der in the first degree, that is the pen- 
alty,” I said. “But he hasn’t been tried 
yet, much less convicted.” 

“We didn’t think on his birthday that 
he would go out like that,” said Chap- 
man solemnly. “It’s as Cicero says— 
even a young man cannot be sure on 
any day that he will live till nightfall.” 

I glanced at the book in his hand. 
His classical quotation was obviously 
new ! 

“Are you reading ‘De Senectute’?” I 
asked. 

“I'm doing it in Latin—yes, sir. This 
is an English translation which Mr. 
Garney lent to me to-day to show me 
what a poor rendering I had made. 
This is translated by Andrew Peabody, 
and he makes it sound like English! 
Gene was doing it with me. I don’t 
suppose we will ever do any more Latin 
together.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. You may 
both come to know more of ‘Old Age,’ 
in Latin, in English, and in life, than 
you now guess. But I want to ask you 
another question. Do you know -of 
Benbow’s associates or friends outside 
of the university?” 

“What sort of associates?” 
Chapman, looking puzzled. 

“Any sort—good, bad, or indifferent. 
Especially the bad and indifferent.” 

The young fellow looked offended. 
“Gene doesn’t have associates of that 
kind,” he said indignantly. 

“Nothing in his life to hide?” 

“No, sir. You wouldn’t ask that if 
you knew him.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” I said absently. 
Of course I was glad to hear it, but it 
did not help out the half theory I was 
considering that Benbow might some- 
how have been “in” with Barker’s mur- 
derer, though not himself the active as- 
sailant, and have been forced, by fear 
or favor, to protect the criminal. But 
there was no use committing myself 
to any theory until I had more material 
to work with. 

“Will you come down to my office 
this afternoon and let me take your 
deposition about what happened at the 
birthday supper? I want to get that 
on record while it is clear in your 


asked 
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memory. And will you bring two or 
three others—fellows who were there 
and heard it all? If worst comes to 
worst, I want to be able to prove that 
he acted under the immediate impulse 
of passion aroused by what Gregory 
said.” 

“Yes, I see. 
if you like.” : 

“Bring as many as care to come. Be 
there by four, if you can,” I said. That 
would give me time for my interview 
with Doctor Kenton. 

I am not going to take time here to 
recount the details of that interview. 
Suffice it to say that Doctor Kenton 
made an examination of Barker’s teeth 
which established clearly that he was 
not the man who had bit the apples I 
had found in his inner office. He took 
a wax impression. 

While he was engaged in this task, 
I took occasion to ask the coroner 
about the articles which had been found 
in Barker’s pockets. He was now will- 
ing to allow me to examine the little 
collection. In addition to the things 
which I had noticed in the evening, I 
now saw that there was a part of a 
worn time-table and two empty envel- 
opes with pencil figuring on the back. 

The small memorandum book which 
I had noticed before engaged my spe- 
cial attention. A number of the front 
pages had been torn out. On some of 
the other pages were pencil figurings, 
which held no significance that I could 
see. 

On the last page was what appeared 
to be a summary. At any rate, I rec- 
ognized in some of the figures the total 
of the scribbled: sums in addition and 
subtraction on the inside pages. This 
list seemed to have some coherence, 
and, as the coroner had doubts about 
the propriety of letting me have the 
book, I made a copy of it, as follows: 


Pil bring all of them, 


EERE a EAE ere ie ae 97.50 
FAIS er A 17.25 
PACES o s ova a vit r ra BOO, 
HAW aston eA 69.75 
Tyndale A ea oe re 35.00 
Sweet Valley.......c000.0... 217.25 
AUIN SOR ors urranna eel’ 40.00 
Biden VAMC Ya seve yews cece occka 32.00 (+1000) 
DUDstah esis os vc sey See As 27.00 
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I recognized the names as those of 
towns in the State, but that was not 
very illuminating. From the time-table, 
Barker had probably swung around this 
circle, and the figures might mean the 
amount he had made at each town. Or 
they might mean something entirely 
different. I needed more light before 
forming even a conjecture on the 
subject. 

As I was about to replace the memo- 
randum book, I made a surprising dis- 
covery. Running my finger over the 
edges of the leaves to see whether any 
other pages were used, I discovered a 
folded piece of paper stuck between 
two of the leaves, which had evidently 
escaped the casual examination the book 
had previously received. I unfolded it. 
It was an uncashed check for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, made payable to 
“bearer” and signed by Howard El- 
lison! The date was only three days 
old. All this I saw at a glance. I was 
about to replace the paper when the 
coroner, who had been examining the 
other articles, looked up and saw it. He 
took it from my hand, and examined it 
in turn. 

“That’s curious,’ was the comment. 
See is young Benbow’s uncle, isn’t 

e?” 

“Something of that sort.” 

“He will be two hundred and fifty 
dollars ahead, since Barker didn’t cash 
the check, eh?” 

“T suppose the check belongs to his 
estate, in any event.” 

“Tf he has one. . No one has claimed 
the body.” 

“What will become of it, then?” 

“Oh, there was money enough in his 
pockets to pay for his burial. The au- 
thorities will see to it in any case.” 

“By the way, if any relatives should 
turn up, Ild like to know. Was Barker 
ever married?” 

“T have never heard. If he was, his 
wife will probably inform us. This will 
be reported in all the papers every- 
where.” 

“True. There ought to be some news 
in a day or two, if she intends to come 
forward at all. Tl call your office up 
later.” 
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When Kenton was through with his 
piece of work, I took him with me to 
the jail, and, while I talked to Eugene 
for a few minutes, Doctor Kenton 
stood by, and took observations. 

When we were again outside, he 
shook his head. 

“He’s not the man. I don’t need to 
examine his teeth. The shape of the 
jaw is sufficient. Whom else do you 
suspect?” 

“No one in particular. But if it 
wasn’t Barker and wasn’t Benbow, it 
was some one else. Who that some one 
is, I shall endeavor to find out.” 

But though I spoke firmly, I had to 
acknowledge to myself that so far I 
had very little to go on. Doubtless he 
had many enemies, as Clyde had sug- 
gested, but they did not come forward. 
Neither did his friends, if he had any. 
He was an isolated man. And yet he 
held many strings connected with other 
lives. That check of Ellison’s meant 
something. But Gene had confessed! 

I felt that my only hope lay in find- 
ing out who, in Eugene’s circle of ac- 
quaintances, would have good reason 
to wish Barker removed, would be un- 
scrupulous enough to kill him—and 
` sufficiently influential with Eugene to 
induce him to take another’s crime 
upon himself. 

I gained little from the frat boys, 
though I examined them all that after- 
noon, and had my clerk Fellows, who 
was a notary, take their formal deposi- 
tions for future use if necessary. They 
all testified to the remarks made by 
Gregory and the disturbing effect which 
the incident had had upon Benbow, 
but when I tried to probe for out- 
side entanglements, influences, or rela- 
tions, I drew blank every time. So far 
as his college mates knew, Gene Ben- 
bow was merely an exemplary student, 
more interested in his books than in 
athletics, but a “good fellow” for all 
that. It was evident that his shooting 
of Barker had filled them not only with 
surprise, but with secret admiration. 
They hadn’t expected it of him. 

“PIL go to Mrs. Whyte,” I said to 
myself. ‘“She’s a woman and his next- 
door neighbor. More, she is Mrs. 
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Whyte. 
does.” 


She will know, if any one 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHIEFLY GOSSIP, 


I went accordingly to Mrs. Whyte’s 
that very same evening. On the way, 
I stopped at Mr. Ellison’s to interview 
Minnie, the maid. I didn’t expect any 
very important evidence from her, but 
as she was the only one who could 
have seen Benbow after he left the ban- 
quet, and would know whether or not 
he was alone, I wanted to hear what she 
had to say. 

She came into the library at Mr. El- 
lison’s summons—a very pretty girl, 
but also evidently a very timid girl. At 
each question I asked, she glanced 
mutely at Mr. Ellison, as if trying to 
read his wishes before venturing to an- 
swer. I guessed that Mr. Ellison might 
perhaps be somewhat severe with his 
servants, and that the timid Minnie 
would far rather lie than encounter his 
displeasure. 

“This is nothing to frighten you, 
Miss Doty,” I said gently, trying to 
draw her eyes to me from Mr. Ellison 
—and without complete success! “I 
am not a policeman, I just want to ask 
a few questions that will help me to un- 
derstand things myself. You were the 
only person in the house last night, I 
believe. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” she said, drawing a quick 
breath, and with a darting glance at 
Mr. Ellison. 

“Yes, Gene and I were both dining 
out,” Mr. Ellison put in, “and Mrs. 
Crosswell, the housekeeper, is away for 
the week. So Minnie was left in charge 
of the house.” 

“You weren’t afraid?” I said smil- 
ingly, trying to ease her nervous ten- 
sion. But the obtuse Ellison again took 
the word from her mouth. 

“Why should she be afraid? I told 
her to lock up the house and let no one 


“Can you hear the doorbell from 
your room?” I asked, remembering 
Jean Benbow’s vain efforts to make 
herself heard at the front door. Min- 
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nie had evidently been gossiping in the 
neighborhood, instead of guarding the 
house! 


“Yes—not always,” she stammered 


nervously. 

“You didn’t hear Miss Benbow 
ring?” 

“Not at first,’ she said, in a low 


voice. I guessed she was afraid of a 
scolding for being out of the house, and 
shaped my next question so as to spare 
her an explicit statement. 

“It was you who let Miss Benbow 
in, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, eaa above 
a breath. Her eyes fell, and the color 
came and went in her face. 

“Did you leave the house at all after 
letting her in?” 

“No,” she ‘said quickly, lifting her 
eyes. I was sure she spoke the truth 
that time. 

“Then, can you tell me when Mr. 
Benbow came in?” 

“No, sir. I—I don’t know.” 

“Could he get in without your know- 
ing?” 

“He has a latchkey to the side door 
=the library door,” said Mr. Ellison, 
“He uses the library for his study.” 

“Then you wouldn’t know whether 
he came in at all last night?” I said to 
Minnie. 


“Oh, yes, he came in,” she said 
quickly. 

“How do you know?” 

“I—I saw him—go out,” she stam- 


mered, with sudden confusion. 

“When ? py 

“I—didn’t notice.” 

“But you saw him leave the house?” 

“Yes, sir. He came down—he went 
down the steps from the library, and 
went off.” 

“Off to the street, you mean?” 

Ves,-sit,. 

“Did he speak to you?” 

“Oh, no, sir. He didn’t see me.” 

“Where were you?” 

She hesitated and stammered. “In 
the dining room.” I felt sure that this 
time she was not telling the truth, but 
Mr. Ellison unconsciously came to her 
support. 

“There is a bay window in the dining 
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toom, which overlooks the library en- 
trance,” he volunteered. 

“Was Mr. Benbow alone?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“You are sure about that?” 

“Oh, yes, he was quite alone,” 
said positively. 

“You didn’t see any stranger here 
during the evening, either with Mr. 
Benbow or otherwise?” 

“No, sir, there wasn’t anybody here 
at all,” she said, with a definiteness that 
was convincing. 

I let her go at that—to her evident 
relief. I had seen the trepidation of 
perfectly innocent witnesses too often 
to attach any great weight to her nerv- 
ousness, but at the same time I had a 
feeling that she had not been perfectly 
frank. But probably the fact that she 
had been out of the house when she was 
supposed to be in it was enough to give 
her that atmosphere of something con- 
cealed. 

“That confirms Mr. Benbow’s state- 
ment that he came home for his re- 
volver,” I said to Ellison, who, I was 
sure, had listened carefully, though he 
had made a show of indifference and 
inattention. “I thought possibly some 
one might have seen him and talked 
with him who could throw some light 


she 


on the matter, but it seems not. How 
is Miss Benbow ?” 
“Jean? Oh, she’s all right. No busi- 


ness to be here, mixing up in things 
that concern men, but what can you ex- 
pect nowadays? Of course she had to 
come interfering.” 

Ste you think she would care to see 
me 

He shook his head impatiently. “Miss 
Thurston is with her. They are talking 
things over for all they are worth.” 

I rose to depart. Then the thought 
which had been in the background of 
my mind all along came forward. 
After all, I might as well be the one to 
tell him. 

“Mr. Ellison, they found a check 
signed by you in Barker’s pocket. You 
will probably hear of it, if you didn’t 
already know.” 

-He puckered his eyelids, and looked 
at me narrowly. 
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“Where did you get that bit of in- 
formation?” 

“T saw the check.” 

“A check payable to Barker?” 

“No, it was made payable to bearer.” 

“Indeed?” He laughed a little mali- 
ciously. “I wonder how Barker got 
hold of it!” 

“Barker had ways of getting money,” 
I said dryly. 

There was no reason why he should 
take me into his confidence, of course 
—and, judging from what I knew of 
Barker, probably there was every rea- 
son why he should not—but his reserve 
was somewhat tantalizing! It would 
have been natural for him to mention 
the fact of his own acquaintance or 
business dealings with Barker when he 
first interviewed me—unless they were 
of the nature that people don’t discuss. 

Had Barker been levying blackmail 
on him also? In spite of his inscru- 
tability, I was sure my information had 
disturbed him, though he was not sur- 
prised. Had he been nerving him for 
the discovery? I reflected that ease, 
long continued, makes people soft. Mr. 
Ellison was probably less fit to meet 
trouble than Jean. 

I went down the street to the next 
house, where Mr. Whyte and my dear 
white-haired friend were sitting on the 
front porch, taking in the pleasant 
evening air. It was early in October. 
They appeared to have been sitting 
quiet in the sympathetic silence of the 
long married, but from the way in 
which Whyte wrung my hand I could 
see that the quiet covered a good deal 
of emotional strain. 

“What can be done for the poor 
boy?” was Mrs. Whyte’s first question. 

“I don’t know yet. I am simply 
gathering the facts at present.” 

“Its a terrible business,” said Mr. 
Whyte. “Ellison tells me that he has 
asked you to defend Gene, but I don’t 
see that the boy has left you much legal 
ammunition. He confesses the shoot- 
ing.” 

“The law will have to take cogni- 
zance of the facets attending the shoot- 
ing—his youth, the provocation, the cir- 
cumstances. I don’t despair. But I 
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want to know everything possible—his 
temperament, his associations, _his 
friends. You can help me here, Mrs. 
Whyte.” 

“How? Dear knows TII be glad to.” 

“Has he ever talked about avenging 
his father’s death? Has that been on 
his mind?” 

“He never spoke of it. I don’t be- 
lieve it was on his mind. You see, he 
was only ten years old at the time, and, 
though it must of course have been a 
great shock, he was really nothing but a 
child, and a child soon forgets. Sena- 
tor Benbow’s death killed his wife, but 
I don’t think Gene realizes that. Mr. 
Ellison took Eugene to live with him, 
and put Jean into a good boarding 
school, and they both have been happy 
enough. Eugene has grown up just like 
other boys, except that he has been 
more alone. I have made a point of 
having him over here a good deal, just 
because he was growing up with no 
women about over at Mr. Ellison’s. Of 
course his sister has been here a good 
deal, holidays and such, but that’s dif- 
ferent.” 

“Did he go anywhere else, so far as 
you know ?” 

“T know that he did not. He is too 
shy and reserved to care much for so- 
ciety. He loves to read and dream, and, 
aside from his college. mates, I don’t 
believe that he has any friends that you 
could call intimate. In fact, I can’t flat- 
ter myself that he really cared to come 
over here to see me, except when 
Katherine Thurston was here visiting 
me.” 

“He had the good taste then to ad- 
mire Miss Thurston?” 

Mr. Whyte chuckled across the 
gloom. “He has been her devoted slave 
for a year past.” 

“Now, Carroll,’ Mrs. Whyte began, 
in protest, but before she could give it 
further expression we were interrupted 
by an approaching visitor. Clyde came 
swinging up the walk with an eager 
stride. 

“Good evening!” he called cheerily, 
lifting his hat. “What a perfect even- 
ing it is! I don’t wonder you are all 
out of doors. Evening, Hilton.” His 
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vigorous, even happy, manner, was 
most alien to our mood! It struck us 
like laughter at a funeral. 

“We were just speaking of poor 
Gene Benbow,” said Mrs. Whyte, with 
delicate reproof in her voice. 

“Oh, yes, of course. He was a friend 
of yours, wasn’t he?” he said, toning 
his manner down to a different key 
from that in which he had come. 

“Was and is,” said Whyte simply. 

“Yes, of course,” said Clyde hastily, 
trying to right himself with the cur- 
rent. “Poor fellow, as you say. He 
must have brooded over his father’s 
death a great deal to have such a pur- 
pose develop in his mind. But Barker 
richly deserved his fate, for that mat- 
fers? 

“Oh, I’m not wasting any sympathy 
on Barker,’ said Mrs. Whyte, and 
something in her crisp tones told me 
that Clyde was not wholly persona 
grata with the warm-hearted lady, 
“Its Gene I’m thinking about.” 

“Of course. Naturally,’ he said 
quickly. Then, as the pause was begin- 
ning to be awkward, he asked tenta- 
tively: “I wonder if I might see Miss 
Thurston ?” 

“She isn’t at home,” said Mrs. Whyte 
—and I was sure from her voice that 
she found a certain satisfaction in de- 
nying his request. “She has gone to 
spend the night with Jean.” 

“With whom?” he asked sharply. 

“With Jean Benbow—Eugene’s sis- 
ter, you know. She is here at Mr. El- 
lison’s—came up home last night to 
celebrate their birthday, poor child.” 

“This thing has been an awful blow 
to Katherine,” said Mr. Whyte, taking 
his cigar from his mouth, and dropping 
his voice. “I didn’t know she had it in 
her to feel so deeply for a friend’s trou- 
ble. She is always so self-possessed 
and calm that I suppose I thought she 
had no feelings. But, by Jove, she was 
crushed. * I never saw any one look so 
overwhelmed with grief. She couldn’t 
have felt it more if she had been Eu- 
gene’s mother.” 

“Heavens, Carroll! Katherine isn’t as 
old as that!” said Mrs. Whyte impa- 
tiently. 
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“Well, then, his sweetheart!” said 
Whyte, half laughing. “I won’t say as 
his sister. His sister was twice as 
plucky and sensible about it as Kather- 
ine was, for that matter. She didn’t 
go all to pieces.” 

“Miss Thurston is very sympathetic,” 
said Clyde, in a tone which did not 
wholly match his words. He rose, and 
stood for a moment, hesitating, as 
though he had not yet said what he 
came to say. 

“They have been to see me again to- 
day about running for mayor on the 
citizens’ ticket,” he said, at last, half 
deprecatingly, “I—I almost think I 
will let them put my name up.” He 
glanced at me with a smile as he spoke, 
knowing that I would understand his 
new attitude in the matter. “That is— 
unless my friends dissuade me.” 

“Good enough!” cried Whyte. “Go 
ahead! Well work for you to a man.” 

“I wondered what you and Mrs. 
Whyte would say about it—and Miss 
Thurston,” he added haltingly. 

“I can tell you that,” said „Mrs. 
Whyte, in her most decisive tones. 
“Katherine won't care a pin who is 
mayor of Saintsbury until she knows 
what is to come to Gene Benbow.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Clyde uncom- 
fortably. “I’m awfully sorry about all 
this distress. If there is anything at all 
that I can do z 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Whyte 
somewhat loftily. “I'll tell Katherine.” 

And Clyde departed, knowing that in 
this quarter at least he was not quite 
forgiven for being alive and free and 
ambitious while Gene Benbow was ly- 
ing in prison. I think that I, though 
his newest friend, was the one most 
sympathetic toward him that evening. 
I could understand how the relief, the 
new feeling of security, which had fol- 
lowed Barker’s death, had made the 
whole world seem new made for him. 
Besides, he had no such feeling of per- 
sonal friendship for Gene as the rest 
of the group had. 

“Pil tell Katherine all right,” said 
Mrs. Whyte, somewhat maliciously, I 
thought. “Oh, yes, PII tell Katherine 
that he came around to talk about the 
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political situation this evening of all 
times.” 

“Now, Clara,” said her husband pa- 
cifically. “The nomination is an im- 
portant matter, and we can’t stop liv- 
ing just because Gene is in trouble.” 

“He has never liked Gene,” said Mrs. 
Whyte defensively. “Whenever he finds 
Gene here with Katherine, or finds that 
he has taken her out walking, or any- 
thing like that, he just stands and 
glowers.” 

“Perhaps he is jealous,” 
with a subdued chuckle. 

“He has no right to be jealous. If 
Katherine enjoys Gene’s society, she 
has a perfect right to choose it. Not 
that there is anything. of that sort be- 
tween them! Katherine is not old 
enough to be Gene’s mother, but she is 
older, and she would never allow any- 
thing of that sort to happen. Besides, 
if she had wanted Kenneth Clyde, she 
could have had him years ago.” 

“T wonder why she has never mar- 
ried,” said Whyte, blowing smoke 
rings into the air. 

“Too much sense,” said Mrs. Whyte 
crisply. Then, quite obviously recol- 
lecting that this was not the view to 
present to me, she added significantly: 
“When Mr. Right comes, it will be a 
different matter.” 

“She wouldn’t have a word to throw 
to the rightest Mr. Right in the world 
just now,” said Mr. Whyte. “She is 
taking Gene’s trouble pretty hard. But 
that little Jean is a wonder! She will 
be a heart wrecker, all right.” 

“Now, Carroll, don’t put any such 
ideas into her head. She is a mere 
child.” 


said Whyte, 
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“She is Gene’s twin,” said Mr. 
Whyte shrewdly. “If his devotion to 
Katherine is to be treated respectfully, 
you can’t act as though Jean were just 
out of the kindergarten. Ill bet she 
has had a broader experience with love 
affairs than Katherine has.” 

“You don’t know anything about it,” 
was Mrs. Whyte’s crushing response, 
and after that the conversation became 
more general. 

I had listened with the greatest inter- 
est, not only because of the light which 
the conversation threw on the charac- 
ter of the boy whom I wished to under- 
stand, but because of the vivid interest 
in Jean Benbow which my brief en- 
counter with her had aroused. 

She was, as Mrs. Whyte said, merely 
a child, and even youthful for her 
years, but a sure instinct told me that 
she would be past mistress of the game 
where hearts are trumps. I was soon 
to prove this surmise correct! 

Young Garney, Gene’s Latin tutor, 
fell a victim at sight. By chance—if 
there be chance, which I_ sometimes 
doubt—that affair began in my own 
office, and ended where none of us 
would have guessed. I had asked Gar- 
ney to come to my office, to see if he 
could tell me anything helpful about 
Gene, when Jean stumbled in—or 
ricocheted in rather. Jean never did 
anything that suggested stumbling. But 
that interview was too important to be 
dismissed in a few words. I shall leave 
to tell it in detail later on. But before 


I come to that, there was a strange 


event which I must record. It befell 
that same evening, after I left the 
Whytes’. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The continuation of this story will be published two weeks hence, in the January 
Month-end POPULAR, on sale December 25th. 
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MILHOLLAND’S BIG PLAYTHINGS 


John Elmer Milholland, capitalist and president of the Batcheller Pneumatic 


Tube Company, has unusual recreations. 


Whenever he gets tired of work, he 


organizes a movement for prison reforms, or a campaign for greater freedom 


among the Russians and Armenians. 


Constable Strutt’s Great Task 


By Barton Wood Currie 
Author of ‘‘Rollo Rollins’ Bargain” 


Just because the honorable gentlemen of the Cedar Grove Board of Over- 
seers have the reputation of being alive to every phase of modern advancement 
they receive a suggestion from a distinguished collegian which bursts as a 
bomb in the council chamber. Other and more disastrous bombs explode when 
Constable Strutt essays the great task of putting the suggestion into effect. 


Grove were fairly overwhelmed 

by the request of Professor 

Jeroloman Slatter, A. B., B. S., 
Ph. D., who wrote on a letterhead of 
the Eastern University, of Scranton, 
for permission to address them at their 
regular monthly meeting. The distin- 
guished savant’s letter ran in part: 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN OF THE CEDAR GROVE 
BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

Dear Sirs: I would deem it a great favor 
if your esteemed board would grant me per- 
mission to read a paper on a subject of the 
highest importance to all incorporated com- 
munities in this age of enlightenment and ad- 
vancement, I have long watched with grow- 
ing admiration the able and intelligent public 
administration of the affairs of your town, 
and it cannot be flattery to state that there is 
no better equipped body of public adminis- 
trators in this or any other State than the 
Cedar Grove Board of Overseers. It must 
be apparent to even the most myopic ob- 
servers that you gentlemen are alive to every 
phase of modern advancement; that you are 
all keen students of sociology and economics, 
and that you are endowed with the highest 
sense of honor in dealing with your public 
and social obligations. 

I will not disclose the purpose of my mis- 
sion in this letter, as I wish to avoid burden- 
ing you in advance with the problem I desire 
to present’to you. 

Believe me, gentlemen and esteemed sirs, 

Your most obedient servant, 
PROFESSOR JEROLOMAN SLATTER, 
AB: B.S eae DP, 


Squire Baldwin, president of the 
board, shone as if from a light inside 


Te Board of Overseers of Cedar 


when he read the letter to his six fel- 
low members, to wit: Silas Perkins, 
chairman of the Cedar Grove Board of 
Poultry Trade; Frank Rue, breeder of 
the famous short-winged brown duck; 
Rollo Rollins, son of the late Squire 
Rollo Rollins; Phineas Whackersinger, 
the Cedar Grove Burbank; Thornton 
Suggs, undertaker; and Postmaster 
Ridley Reins. 

Overseer Rue, a congenital skeptic, 
ventured the opinion that Professor 
Slatter might have in mind to boost 
lightning rods or windmills. 

“That there letter,” pursued Rue, as 
he grimly faced the lightnings of wrath 
that blazed from beneath the bulging 
eyebrows of Squire Baldwin, “is too 
blamed sugary an’ hifalutin’. I been 
in this board twenty year, an’ I never 
seen none o’ that smotherin’ enlighten- 
ment he put into that letter. Nor I 
ain’t never heard o’ the Eastern Uni- 
versity, o’ Scranton.” 

There was a tense silence for a mo- 

ment, during which Squire Baldwin 
fondled his gavel. Suddenly he cracked 
the edge of the table, waved the gavel 
in the air, and thundered that Overseer 
Rue was not only out of order, but 
ought to be indicted for slander. 

“Consarnin’ the enlightenment o’ this 
board,” shouted the enraged president, 
“you got a right to a’ opinion based 
onto your own notion, but you ain’t got 
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no right to call a college professor what 
forgot moren you an’ your whole 
dinged family’ll ever know a liar to his 
face. This here chair offers an’ pro- 
poses a resolution that we write an’ 
accept Professor Slatter’s invitation to 
come before this here board, an’ read 
his papers and dokkerments. All them 
as is in favor o’ this resolution kin keep 
their seats. The noes kin stand up.” 

Overseer Rue got up, shrugged his 
shoulders, and sat down again. He sat 
down to the accompaniment of the 
gavel and the furious announcement 
that the resolution had been passed. 

George Henry Smith, honorary secre- 
tary of the board, wrote a grandiloquent 
reply to Professor Slatter, and a week 
later the savant arrived in Cedar Grove 
in an old-fashioned, two-cylinder auto- 
mobile. He was a tall, hairless man of 
middle age, and he carried a great book 
under his arm, as if its presence there 
was necessary to maintain the insuff- 
cient balance afforded by his thin legs. 
Squire Baldwin led him to the platform, 
and introduced him to the board. All 
the overseers save Frank Rue came for- 
ward and shook the professor’s hand, 
exclaiming heartily as they did so: 

“Honored to meet you, professor.” 

These formalities ended, the A. B., 
B. S., Ph. D. removed his cuffs, drew 
a roll of foolscap from the tail of his 
long coat, laid it on the table before 
him, and began: 

“Gentlemen, I promised to be brief. 
I must be brief. I have three important 
engagements for this afternoon and to- 
night, among them a conference with 
two governors and five mayors over 
future legislation on the scientific man- 
agement of their States and municipal- 
ities. The subject of the paper I will 
read to you is not new, but my treat- 
ment of it is. Allow me,” and Pro- 
fessor Slatter unfolded the great docu- 
ment. “The title is, ‘Compulsory Ablu- 
tion as Applied to Itinerant Wanderers.’ 
In other words, the forcible, and, if 
necessary, violent washing of tramps. 
I will read: 

“Every community, no matter how 
small, must bear its burden of progress. 
Progress is progress. Retrogression is 
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retrogression. Unless we progress we 
retrogress. Inertia is statistically inverse 
to dynamics. Applied dynamics is an- 
other way of expressing progress. You 
follow me?” 

An emphatic “Yes!” from Squire 


Baldwin. Faint affirmative from all 
save Frank Rue. 
“The most enlightened common- 


wealth,” reeled off the savant, ‘is the 
commonwealth that has for its motto, 
‘Cleanliness, Decency, Cleanliness? 
Cleanliness and hygiene are one and the 
same. Hygiene is not hygiene unless 
carried to the ultima Thule. The ul- 
tima Thule of hygiene is not only to 
keep your town clean, and yourselves 
clean, and your dogs and your cattle 
and your husbandmen, but to keep the 
strangers within your gates clean. 

“The tramp is a stranger to all com- 
munities. He may be an unwelcome 
stranger, but he is nevertheless a stran- 
ger. He collects much dust in the 
course of his wayfaring. He is con- 
stitutionally averse to washing. Now, 
society to exist must make rules and 
enforce them. We call these rules law. 
If a tramp murders, we hang him. The 
law does that. If a tramp commits 
other felony or misdemeanor, we punish 
him. Again the law. These are the 
laws of the State. 

“Tn addition to the State laws, we 
have city, township, and town ordi- 
nances that may not be so highly im- 
portant to the body politic, but which 
are vastly important in bringing about 
social betterment. 

“Gentlemen, the compulsory washing 
of tramps has agitated the world for. 
ages. The fools have scoffed. The 
wise men have pondered and taken 
action. Throughout enlightened Ger- 
many it is impossible for a tramp to 
collect much dust. If a burgomaster 
sees a dusty tramp, he hails the con- 
stable. The constable secures the 
tramp. The tramp is laved; nolens 
volens, he is washed. Generally a fire 
hose is used. High-pressure hosing 
saves the necessity of scrubbing. The 
tramp goes on his way, a perfect speci- 
men of modern hygiene. He is one 
hundred per cent clean, Foreigners are 
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amazed and delighted at the cleanliness 
of German tramps. This sort of thing 
has made Germany what it is to-day. 
Gentlemen, do you see your opportu- 
nity ?” 

“Bet he’ll open up now, an’ sell us a 
thousand foot of hose,” muttered Over- 
seer Rue. 

But the cynical duck specialist was 
mistaken. Professor Slatter returned 
the foolscap to the tail pocket of his 
coat, hurriedly shook hands with Squire 
Baldwin, and a few minutes later was 
chugging up the road in his little two- 
cylinder car. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Overseer Rue, as 
he noted the dazed expression on the 
faces of his fellow members of the 
board. 

“What are you laughin’ at, Frank 
Rue?” snarled Squire Baldwin, 

“A horse oughter laugh at the lan- 
guage o’ that escaped lunatic,” chuckled 
Rue. “Why, he’s crazier ’n a cross- 
eyed crow in full moon.” 

“Crazy, eh!” exploded the president 
of the board. “Crazy becuz he lectures 
to this here board on scientifical prog- 
ress? Crazy becuz he takes the time 
offen his \app’intments with mayors an’ 
governors to show us a light, an’ tell 
us what this here town oughter do to 
keep its repertation up to date an’ mod- 
ern? Frank Rue, if your folks’d been 
half as crazy as that there learned pur- 
fessor an’ scholar, they’d ’a’ been wise 
enough to chop the head offern a born 
fool afore they christened him Frank, 
an’ turned him loose onto Cedar Grove. 
The advice he gives to us is a-goin’ to 
be acted onto, an’ acted onto at this 
pertickeler meetin’. All the members 
o’ this board in favor o’ ketchin’ tramps 
an’ hosin’ ’em keep sittin’. The noes 
kin stand.” 

Overseer Rue and Undertaker Suggs 
got up. The other four members of the 
board seemed completely under the 
sway of the chair. Frank Rue was still 
shaking with mirth, but Mr. Suggs was 
professionally solemn. 

“Afore you pass this resolution into 
a town ordinance,” said Mr. Suggs, in 
a deep, funeral bass, “I wanter say a 
couple o’ words. The town jail is right 
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back o’ my shop, an’ the fuss them 
tramps ‘ll make when you turn the hose 
onto them is a-goin’ to raise smoke an’ 
blazes with my business. It'll git on 
the nerves o my customers when 
they’re pickin’ out a tasty coffin, an’ 
choosin’ tombstone designs, an’ talkin’ 
over the funeral arrangements. Busi- 
ness ain’t so good as it ought to be by a 
dinged sight. If you got to do this 
thing, why can’t you chuck them 
tramps into the creek, an’ let em holler 
in the open air?” 

“Be—cuz,”. fired back Squire Bald- 
win, “the creek is muddier’n a hog wal- 
low, an’ they’d be dirtier when they 
come out nor when they went into it. 
An’ as for your business, this board 
ain’t goin’ to worry none if you don’t 
sell a coffin nor a tombstone in the next 
ten years.” 

“You ain't, hey!” blazed out Under- 
taker Suggs. “Well, the time is comin’, 
Rube Baldwin, when I'll measure you 
fer a wooden jacket, an’ I wun’t be so 
tarnation partikerler about the fit. If 
this tramp washin’ knocks down my 
business half o’ one per cent, I'll go up 
to Superior Judge Merble, an’ git an’ 
enjoinment agin’ it.” Mr. Suggs sat 
down, and began breathing like an 
angry bull. 

Squire Baldwin cast a burning glance 
of scorn at the undertaker, aimed a long 
index finger at him, and said? 

“A man o your callin’ had better 
keep his mouth shut, an’ act simple an’ 
nat’'ral. This learned purfessor has 
p'inted out the advantages o’ hosin’ in 
the town jail, and a fire hose is a-goin’ 
to be writ into the ord’nance. This 
ord’nance is passed by two-thirds ma- 
jority o’ the board, an’ George Henry 
Smith’ll write it into the town laws 
afore sunset. This meetin’ is adj’ined 
till the next meetin’.” 

When Chief Water Warden Sidney 
Dew came down from a week’s fishing, 
at Pocono, and learned of the passing 
of the ordinance, he burst in upon 
Squire Baldwin, and wanted to know 
why he hadn’t been consulted. 

“This here town,” complained War- 
den Dew, “is payin’ four dollars a thou- 
sand feet for water to the North Jersey 
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Water Company. The reservoirs is 
low, an’ the springs is drying up. Two 
mains busted up at the Thumb Point, 
an’ they gotter buy or steal water offern 
somebody. It'll cost more’n ten dollars 
‘a month fer this here tramp-washin’ 
business, which is all consarned poppy- 
cock an’ frivolity.” 

“Tt ain’t none o’ your dinged business 
if it costs the town eighty dollars a 
month, Sid Dew,” flared Squire Bald- 
win. “You ain’t the board o’ overseers, 
an’ you ain’t nothin’ else 0’ consequence. 
As water warden o’ Cedar Grove you 
git paid reg’lar, accordin’ to the budget. 
All you gotter do is to see that the 
water runs into the mains, an’ work the 
filters.” 

“All right,” Warden Dew fired back, 
“oo on an’ waste all the water you 
wanter. Go ahead an’ bring a famine 
onto this here town by washin’ hobos 
an’ sich. It ain’t my funeral. Ill give 
you the water while it lasts, an’ PI 
shove the top pressure onto it. If 
you're goin’ to wash an’ bathe these 
thievin’ an’ robbin’ tramps, wash ’em 
good. I'll give you the pressure fer it 
that'll tear the hides offen ’em.” 
Thereat the water warden flung around 
and stamped out of the Baldwin cot- 
tage. 

Constable Ike Strutt passed in the 
door as Warden Dew passed out. His 
collar was also smoking. Ripping his 
big star of office off the breast of his 
coat, he slammed it down in front of 
Squire Baldwin. 

“You kin git a new constable,” he 
said huskily. “I ain’t ekal to the job. 
There’s tramps comes into this town I 
wouldn’t lay my hands onto peaceful 
fer less’n ninety dollars. If you an’ the 
rest o’ the overseers o’ this village knew 
anythin’ about p’lice duty, you’d know 
you got to baste a tramp over the head 
afore you tackle ’im. Most on ’em got 
knives handy, an’ ’d jab you to death in 
less time ’n a cat kin blink. It ain’t no 
one-man job, an’ it can’t be done kam 
an’ peaceful, as it says in them orders 
o mine writ out by George Henry 
Smith.” 

“Tt ain’t expected to-be no one-man 
job,’ retorted Squire Baldwin. “If 
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you’d only keep your hair on you'd 
know more. George Henry Smith’s 
on the way to your place now to give 
you extree orders an’ specifications. 
The town is providin’ you with three 
deperties. Most on’ em old men, but 
husky. There’s Moses Bull, Eli Yates, 
an’ Emory Tull. They'll be here in a 
couple o’ minutes to be sworn in an’ git 
their badges, which has just come from 
Newark.” 

“Them three deperties’ll be under 
me?” asked Constable Strutt, with less 
heat. 

“They'll be under your command an’ 
orders,” replied Squire Baldwin. “You 
kin post ’em at the north end o’ the vil- 
lage, jest inside the town line. They’ll 
have ropes an’ clubs an’ trippin’ nets, 
an’ pistols with blank cartridges into 
?em.” 

“Well, it ain’t my funeral if they gits 
killed,” said the constable. “The hull 
three on ’em is old enough to die, any- 
how. They got to hold them tramps 
while I hose ’em. I got a wife an’ 
family to look arter, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ 
to take no vi'lent risks.” 


In some communities a crowd might 


‘have gathered to witness the capture of 


the first batch of hobos. Not so in 
Cedar Grove, where poultry culture is 
an intensive occupation, and house- 
wifery a profound avocation. Moses 
Bull, Eli Yates, and Emory Tull, tall, 
sinewy men, with lean, thoroughbred 
faces and paint-brush chin whiskers of 
the same design worn by their battling 
ancestors who camped with George 
Washington at Valley Forge, went un- 
accompanied to the thicket beside the 
Pompton Turnpike where it crosses the 
line between Thumb Point and Cedar 
Grove. Squire Baldwin got no report 
on their activities until shortly after 
sundown, when Constable Strutt called 
upon him, and said: 

“We got two o’ them tramps to-day, 
squire, an’ most washed ’em to the 
bone. One was tall an’ one was short, 
an’ both was slim built an’ husky as 
wild cats. Moses Bull got a black eye 
and a busted lip, but he nailed that tall 
varmint by windin’ him in the net an’ 
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firin’ blank cartridges at “im. The 
short one climbed a tree, an’ it took Eli 
Yates an’ Emory Tull three hours to 
git ‘im down by choppin’ out the tree 
from under ’im. Them three deperties 
o mine certain’y earned their dollar, 
squire.” 

“An’ where was you all this time?” 
asked Squire Baldwin, boring the con- 
stable with a glance of keen suspicion. 

“Down into the jail, gittin’ the hose 
ready,” replied Strutt. 

“You didn’t take no part in ketchin’ 
them tramps?” 

“Didn’t need to,” chuckled Strutt. 
“They was both pretty near insenseless 
when my deperties carried ’em in.” 

“An’ you hosed ’em thorough?” 

“Reckon! The short one come to 
when I squirted the first dose of water 
on ‘im. Sid Dew had went an’ put a 
fierce pressure onto that jail water, an’ 
it took all I could do to hold the nozzle. 
The water slammed that little tramp 
agin’ the wall, an’ he let out a holler 
you kin hear a mile, an’ come at me like 
three tigers. Afore I could aim a sec- 
ond ‘squirt at ’im he bit me onto the 
ankle. But I blew ’im back agin’ the 
wall, an’ hosed all the breath an’ scrap 
outer im.” 

“The both on ’em was hosed clean 
an’ neat?” asked the squire eagerly. 

“Both on ’em,” assented the constable. 
“Tt ain’t alone the dust what washes off 
‘em. Their clothes give way, likewise, 
an’ mixes into the spray like dead bark. 
Clean ain’t no name for it, squire.” 

“You didn’t turn ’em loose naked?” 

“© course, we ain’t,” cried Strutt. 
“There’s some old overalls in the jail 
which we give ’em. They’s both so 
weak we has to dress ’em, but when we 
let °em out onto the road the life comes 
back into ’em like they was struck by 
lightnin’, You oughter see ’em run. 
You couldn’t see ’em fer dust, an’ the 
nails in their shoes was strikin’ sparks. 
Frank Rue says they passed ’im down 
by the Van Giesen Gap Road, an’ he 
was drivin’ his new trotter, Spangle 
Annie.” 

“Did that critter Rue notice how 
clean they was?” 

“He didn’t say nothin’ on that pi’nt, 
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squire, but he says they was scatterin’ 
rocks an’ dirt like a team o’ steam 
shovels.” 

Constable Strutt was required to 
make a written report, which Squire 
Baldwin read to the board of overseers 
with manifest enthusiasm, winding up 
with the remark: 

“I calkerlate them Germans ain’t got 
an inch on us when it comes to hosin’ 
tramps.” 

To this Frank Rue retorted: 

“Considerin’ the amount o’ vi’lence 
used onto them two unfortunate crit- 
ters, wouldn’t it be a good idea to kill 
’em first? Then we could give ’em one 
o’ them hygiene funerals, an’ bury ’em 
with a band.” 

Undertaker Suggs sniggered aloud. 
Squire Baldwin was on the verge of an 
excoriating blast when Constable Strutt 
burst into the meeting room, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Squire Baldwin, there’s twenty-two 
œ them tramps lined up at the jail, wait- 
in’ to git hosed. Most on ’em has 
brought soap an’ towels. Every dinged 
one on ’em has got a big bucket, which 
they says they want filled so ez not to 
miss their mornin’ baths to-morrer.” 

The constable paused for breath. 
Squire Baldwin turned pale, and for 
several moments lost the faculty of 
speech. At last he recovered, and burst 
out: 

“Ike Strutt, you been drinkin’ ag’in! 
You ain’t no fittin’ man to protect the 
peace an’ order of Cedar Grove.” 

“Come over an’ see fer yourself,” 
yelled back the constable. “I tell you 
there’s twenty-two on ’em. They come 
into town by the back road around 
Thumb Point, missin’ my deperties. 
They look like a lot o’ bandits an’ rob- 
bers. They ain’t one on ’em had a 
shave fer weeks, or got more’n forty 
cents’ worth o’ clothes on his back.” 

“An’ they got soap an’ towels?” asked 
the squire faintly. 

“An’ buckets,” replied Strutt. “None 
© my deperties showed up. Is it my 
orders to hose off the hull gang single- 
handed? Ain’t there no limit to that 
ord’nance which this here board passes ? 
It'll take a power o’ water to hose off 
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that mob. Hear ’em yell! They’re 
_as crazy about gittin’ hosed as them two 
yestiddy was set agin’ it.” 

“Hose ’em, an’ give ‘em the full pres- 
sure,’ commanded Squire Baldwin 
feebly. “The ord’nances o’ this board 
has got to be carried out to the letter.” 

The president of the board bit his 
lips when his eyes fell upon the grinning 
countenances of Frank Rue and Un- 
dertaker Suggs. With a mighty strug- 
gle, he mastered his emotions, and got 
down to the tedious routine business be- 
fore the board. An hour had dragged 
out its dull and dreary length when 
Constable Strutt reappeared. He was 
dripping from head to foot, as if he had 
just been dragged out of a very deep 
well. He staggered to a chair and 
slumped down. 

“T hosed ’em,” he gasped out, “an’ I 
filled their buckets, an’ they went off 
singin’. They hadn’t been gone more’n 
fifteen minutes when eight more come 
down offen the Pompton Turnpike. 
They had two buckets apiece, an’ bot- 
tles tied over their shoulders. I hosed 
them ruffians, an’ filled up their buckets 
an’ bottles. They went off singin’ 
about there being nothin’ the matter 
with Professor Slatter. “ 

“That second bunch hadn’t turned up 
the road afore nine more come down, 
an’ their buckets is twice as big as the 
buckets © the others. There aint a 
gasp left into me, an’ I tell ’em, No. 
But they shoves by me, an’ goes on in. 
They’re into the jail now, hosin’ off 
‘theirselves. They’re welcome to all the 
water there’s left into the reservoir.” 

“They’re into the jail?” cried Squire 
Baldwin. “You let nine ọ them mur- 
derin’ scamps into the town jail?” 
Squire Baldwin sat down heavily, and 
opened his mouth like a suffocating 
carp. 

“I locked ’em in,” replied Constable 
Strutt wearily. “You kin let ’em out, 
or you ‘kin let ’em drown their dinged 
selves jest as you please. I done a day’s 
work, an’ I’m through. The missus is 
comin’ down to drive me home. I 
couldn’t play that hose another second 
fer a million dollars. Eight times it 
flies a of my hands, an’ bangs my eye, 
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an’ one time it fetches agin’ my mouth, 
an’ blows out my plat’num-backed up- 
pers. One o’ them hobos has got them 
teeth, but he’s welcome to ’em. I’m too 
consarned petered out to take ’em back 
offen a child. But here’s the missus 
now. S’long!”’ and Constable Strutt 
staggered to his feet, tossed his keys to 
Squire Baldwin, and groped his way 
out. 

Again a profound silence fell upon 
the board. It was broken by Frank 
Rue, who had managed to erase the 
smile that had illumined his features 
for more than an hour. 

“Squire Baldwin,” he began, “I rec- 
kon you're willin’ to admit now that 
the tramp-washin’ ord’nance ain’t got 
no sense nor reason into it. We can 
take a vote right now, an’ repeal that 
ord’nance, an z 

“Ain’t no need to,” bfoke in a new 
voice, as Chief Water Warden Sidney 
Dew strode in. ‘“Ain’t no need to,” he 
repeated, then stopped and shot a 
glance of grim defiance at the president 
of the board. 

Squire Baldwin roused himself, and 
snapped angrily: 

“Why ain’t there no need to, Sid 
Dew? This board is a free-actin’ body, 
an’ among other things it’s got power to 
fire you out o’ your job.” 

“Ain’t no need to do that,” returned 
Dew. “I’m goin’ to git a vacation, any- 
how. The reservoir’s dry as a bone. 
Cedar Grove kin draw its water out o’ 
wells, or bring it down out o’ the river 
fer the rest o’ the summer.” 

“Did them tramps use up the hull 
reservoir?” demanded the squire, in a 
quavering voice. 

“Tramps!” ejaculated Warden Dew. 
“There was two gen-u-ine tramps 
washed yestiddy. To-day that dern- 
fool constable, Ike Strutt, hoses off the 
hull male population o° Thumb Point. 
Yes, an’ he fills up all the buckets an’ 
barrels they could lug off with ‘em. 
That last batch o’ Thumb Pointers, 
headed by Ned Slatter, the new school- 
master, fills up two sprinklin’ carts an’ 
drives them off up the gap. The men- 
folk o’ Thumb Point hev been growin’ 
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whiskers fer two weeks ag’in this stunt. 
I warned you, Squire Baldwin, that 
Thumb Point was dryer’n a hazel nut, 
an’ that the folks up there hev been 
takin’ their baths out o’ teacups. I told 
you x 

“No use rubbin’ it in, Sid,” inter- 
rupted Frank Rue. “You kin make out 
your report in writin’. Squire Bald- 
win was jest proposin’ a new ord'nance 
consarnin’ tramp traffic into an’ out o 
this town. Go ahead, squire.” 

The president of the board- pulled 
himself to his feet. 
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“This here board,” he said hoarsely, 
“is done ord’nancing on tramps. There 
is a’ old law onto the old books o Ce- 
dar Grove what gives us the right to 
shoot ’em on sight. That old law is 
good ernuff fer me, an’ my orders is 
that copies on it done in red ink be sent 
over to Thumb Point by special fast 
messenger. The new ord’nance’ll be 
burned in public. This meetin’ is ad- 
jined till the next meetin’. Any mem- 
ber agin’ these motions kin stand up if 
he likes to, but he better hadn't like to.” 

None stood. 


P 


GETTING IN WRONG WITH WRIGHT 


BACK in the days when Wilbur Wright was demonstrating that the art of 
splitting clouds wide open with an aéroplane was both easy and practical, 


Victor Murdock, 


who owns a newspaper in Kansas and occupies a seat in 


Congress, wrote for his paper a three-column article, praising Wright in glow- 


ing, glittering, and dazzling phrases. 


Shortly after that Murdock, who, for political and other reasons, always 
says he never writes anything that appears in his paper, attended an aéroplane 
meet, and was approached by a quiet young man who was evidently a news- 


paper correspondent. 


“Mr. Murdock,” said this intruder, “I enjoyed immensely your article on 


aéroplanes, and I was wondering if you would teli me how you 
And again, no!” exclaimed Murdock. 


“No, no! 


s never w rite ‘anything, 


and I never give interviews on what appears in my paper.’ 

Whereupon the young man subsided into the crowd. 

That night at a banquet given in honor of the aéronauts, Murdock was 
seated opposite Wilbur Wright, and, in a break in the chorus of talk, Murdock 
leaned across the table, and said urbanely: 

“Mr. Wright, I hope you saw that article I wrote and published in my 


paper about you, and——” 
He got no further. 


Right there was the blow-up, the crestfallen finish. 


Wilbur gave him a stony stare, and in the flash of a moment Murdock had 
recognized in Wright the man who had accosted him earlier in the afternoon. 


“The moral of that,” 


said Murdock, in telling the story, 
write, or never lie about your writings.” 


“is: Either never 


QA. 


FHE STORY OF A DISLOCATED SHOULDER 


RIVATE” JOHN ALLEN, of Mississippi, was in his office one day when 
a very seedy and exceedingly unwashed tramp came in and told him a tale 


of woe. 

“I need. a little money,” 
shoulder.” 

“In that event,” 
shirt.” 


said Allen dryly, 


said the hobo, 
am I hungry, but I am all broken up physically. 


Not only 
left 


“for I am in a bad fix, 
I have dislocated my 


“you must have tried to put on a clean 


The Big Swede’s Stampede 


By Jack Woodson 


the time he was in Nome. 


ought to know something of the conditions there. 


promoters. 


He spent ten years of his life in Alaska and he 


You will find it interest- 


Se eS ee es ee ee 
Mr. Woodson says that his story is based on an actual occurrence during 


ing as a story, but also there is in it a warning for the would-be victims of 


from one saloon to another 

across the dusty, boarded streets, 

stepping carefully over sleeping 
Malemutes in the sun. None of them 
went quickly, as in the good old days 
of Nome’s richness and big chances, 
for the camp was lethargic. 
: This was three years ago, when the 
third beach line had been worked out. 
The third beach was the richest pay 
streak Nome had seen, and naturally its 
end brought a decline. The slump was 
so evident that the miners said the camp 
was “busted,” and they'd “better get 
outta there.” Times were not getting 
bad; they were already bad. 

On the longest day in June, when 
there was no night, and the chechahcos 
did not know enough to go to bed be- 
fore sundown, something happened. 
The blunt nose of a steamer shoved 
heavily into the roadstead; a blast from 
the hoarse whistle awakened the sleep- 
ing Malemutes and apathetic miners; 
an anchor rattled clankingly, and the 
craft rode on a gentle swell, smoke laz- 
ily drifting from her black funnel, and 
her broad stern swinging with the cur- 
ssi Sh eaters 

The arrival of the vessel was of little 
importance, save that it brought a man 
who promised to save the camp from 
the dread retrogression that had seized 
it. He came ashore, his promise un- 
known and praises unsung; but he was 
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a good advertiser; and it was not long 
till there was a fine excitement in the 
air because of him. 

His name was Jack Racine, and he 
was head and shoulders of the East Si- 
berian Company, a concern designed 
for the purpose of establishing the 
nucleus of an empire and developing a 
prosperity dazzling the world. Racine’s 
plans were skookum, which is Siwash 
for big and strong. 

He had just returned from St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he had obtained from 
Russian government officials a conces- 
sion to a large tract of land in Siberia. 
He brought the document with him; 
and there, above the many signatures, 
the Nomeites read that it gave the East 
Siberian Company the right to prospect 
for and mine gold in the Anadir dis- 
trict, a region a few miles from the Si- 
berian coast. 

Now, proximity. has made many 
things historic, prosperous, and blessed, 
and Nome was near the Anadir, which 
country would be an empire redounding 
to the credit of Jack Racine, who was 
promoting and exploiting its unknown 
and hitherto. untold riches. Wherefore 
$s coming to Nome and announcing 

at he would make that place the base 
of supplies for his extensive opera- 
tions. 

The effect this had on the Nomeites 
was as heat applied to Mexican beans. 
The mayor, than whom no man dared 
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have more civic pride, suggestively 
nudged the other members of the com- 
mon council, and whispered into their 
ears a magic word: 

“Banquet!” The 
grocer. 

What more fitting thing than a ban- 
quet? How better express the appre- 
ciation of the public that suffered from 
a disastrous quiet? Indeed, there was 
nothing fitter, no way better. It was 
done. 

Miners who heard of the philan- 
thropic motives of Racine prepared to 
attend the “Annie Dear” banquet, as 
they called it, and doffed honest over- 
alls to don more festive garb. Business 
men who had observed a falling off in 
profits laid aside the cares of a stimu- 
lus-craving commerce and went to the 
feast. I, too, was there, for I was on 
the staff of the Midnight Sun; and this 
man Racine was the source of much 
copy. 


mayor was a 


The last morsel of food had been 
swallowed; the guests had looked upon 
and drunk the seductive wines; a hush 
had fallen, and Racine was on his feet, 
bowing right and left to the toastmaster 
and the rest of the “esteemed and hon- 
orable body.” He spoke. 

“The East Siberian Company is a big 
concern,” the speaker said; and satis- 
faction spread over the faces around 
him. Nome and her citizens were jus- 
tified. Every one had said it was a 
big outfit. “And,” he went on, “it will 
do big things.” Men nodded to each 
other. Every nod an I-told-you so. 
Then: 

“Our purpose is to build an empire 
in Siberia—one like Alaska. One man 
cannot build it. There must be codpera- 
tion; and that’s what I expect here in 
Nome. It will require a small army of 
men to do the things that are to be 
done; and I am sure that soldiers of 
progress are to be found in this great 
and famous city. I see them about this 
board to-night, and I meet them on 
your streets. All Nome’s citizens have 
that go-ahead air about them; and I am 
pleased, gentlemen, pleased!” 


A tensely whispered “Sh!” came 
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from the head of the table, emitted by 
the straining lips of the toastmaster, 
the mayor, who had elected himself 
chief cue giver for all demonstrations ; 
and the applause which threatened died 
in its incipiency. After a pause, the 
speaker went on: 

“T am satisfied that the Anadir is to 
become a great gold-producing district. 
My agent, who was there last summer, 
reported to me that his prospecting 
showed splendid placer deposits. He 
also got samples of quartz float that as- 
say high; and no doubt the fall of 
stamps shall be heard over there, where 
to-day there is a stillness, a silence of 
the wilderness. What music to the ear 
of a miner is more melodious than the 
rattle of auriferous gravel in sluice 
boxes, the thud of stamps in a quartz 
mill, the hum of machinery? Noth- 
ing, gentlemen and fellow miners, 
nothing; and these things are to be 
heard in the Anadir. 

“Now, our company shall be gener- 
ous to the men who aid it in its under- 
taking, the development of the Anadir. 
We want and must have coöperation ; 
and we are willing to give value re- 
ceived for what we get. We are ready 
to go further than that. Yes, we shall 
give to our codperators a chance to re- 
alize great gains on the investment of 
their industry. Our plan is this: We 
shall let leases on our Siberian property 
—that to which we have concession— 
and the men who are fortunate enough 
to get them will build fortunes for 
themselves and establish legacies for 
their children. Fine opportunity, gen- 
tlemen, knocks at your doors. 

“Now, we want you to help us and 
to let us help you. We need good pros- 
pectors and miners; and nowhere in the 
world can be found better ones than in 
Alaska. And I say this not to flatter, 
but to voice an honest tribute. No 
miners in the North are equal to those 
of Nome.” 

The mayor attempted no “Sh!” that 
time; and, like the voice of a mob, there 
rose, rumbling, a bursting cadence of 
applause. The roof gave forth a 
cracking sound—it was lifting—and the 
glasses danced and rattled with heavy 
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hands beating the boards beneath them. 
Cheers lifted up in recognition of the 
tribute. The speaker had won his way 
into the hearts of his hearers. At last 
there fell silence, and Racine resumed 
his speech, 

“We leave next week for the Ana- 
dir,” he said, “in a vessel the company 
has chartered, and we shall take free of 
charge all prospectors who avail them- 
selves of this golden opportunity. A 
word regarding the preparation neces- 
sary and I conclude. 

“To Mr. Ole Larsen, president of 
the Early Bird Mining Company, my 
concern has given a sub-concession to 
all the territory contained in the orig- 
inal grant. But that in no way affects 
the chances of the Alaskan prospectors 
who desire to try their luck in the new 
gold fields. Instead, it will give them 
assurance of the bona-fide character of 
the offer we are to make. Mr. Larsen 
and I are partners, so to speak, and 
leases on claims in the Anadir may be 
obtained at the office of the Early Bird 
Company after to-night. 

“And, gentlemen and fellow miners, 
you all know Mr. Larsen, one of 
Nome’s pioneers. He has lived among 
you, and you have seen him grow rich. 
He is a man of sterling ability as a 
builder, mine operator, promoter, and 
citizen. I know that you have confi- 
dence in him. He will now address 
you.” 

Ole Larsen rose to his feet. 

“Yentlemen,” he said, “ve got gude 
ting in dees har Annie Dear place. Ve 
bane make planty money, but he bane 
hard vork at first. Ay bane vork pratty 
hard in Nome country, but Ay bane all 
right now. Ve got to vork pratty hard 
prospectin’ in Annie Dear, but Ay tenk 
Siberia got plenty so much gold as 
Alaska. De speaker yust before bane 
told vhat plans bane made, an’ Ay bane 
no speaker but Ay say dees har now. 
Ay bane go to Annie Dear next veek, 
- an’ stay in Annie Dear place all som- 
mer. Ay bane go to put on crew of 
tventy men an’ vork in Annie Dear 
dees. y’ar. Ay goin’ for show, bay 
Yiminy, vhat Ay tenk of Annie Dear, 
an’ everybody har know Ole Larsen.” 
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Larsen had made a characteristic 
speech; and Racine by no means under- 
estimated its value to their scheme. He 
knew that Larsen was considered by 
the miners as “a good man to tie to” or 
to follow. This was due to the fact 
that Larsen had made good. He had 


‘mines on Little Creek that were yield- 


ing fortunes daily. A dozen crews of 
men worked for him, and they were 
producing. Larsen’s Billiken had been 
good to him, and was still grinning his 
same old happy grin. 

Ole Larsen’s mind was practical, 
economic, and speculative; a pretty 
good sort of mind to have when one is 
promoting something. He knew that 
the Anadir would have to be prospected 
far and wide before it could produce 
anything. He also knew that the most 
practical method was to have experi- 
enced prospectors do it; and that the 
cheapest way was to have them do it, 
as they say in Nome, on their own 
hook. His mind and methods were 
alike, well organized. 

Larsen knew that if the prospectors 
found gold in the Anadir, it would 
mean another source of wealth for him, 
and was worth a chance. -If not, it 
cost him but little in comparison with 
the speculative value of the venture. 
He had told Racine that he thought the 
“Annie Dear de gudest-lookin’ vild 
cat” hé had seen. 

The prospectors and miners fell over 
each other to reach the office of the 
Early Bird Company next morning. 
Scores of them signed the leases, tucked 
them away in safe places, and got ready 
their outfits. 


On the placid waters of the gray- 
green roadstead lay a trim little schoon- 
er, the center of attraction for eyes 
ashore. The craft was that chartered 
by Racine and Larsen, and it had been 
rechristened Valhalla, in honor of Ole 
Larsen’s nativity, and that of the ma- 
jority of prospectors in the expedition. — 
When the vessel sailed, the people clus- 
tered on the beach waved fond good- 
bys to the departing empire builders, 
and sorrowed deep and bitter because 
they, too, could not go. 
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But some must stay at home and take 
care of the big business the Anadir 
operations would bring to the camp. 
Nome was to be the base of supplies; 
and who would doubt that the town 
would have a great commercial uplift 
just as soon as the returns began to 
pour in from Siberia? 

On the deck of the Valhalla, as the 
schooner headed westward, stood the 
promoters, who were to reclaim for 
Nome the prosperous glory she had lost, 
Jack Racine and Ole Larsen. In their 
hands they carried small leathern bags, 
which they protected with zeal. None 
but they knew what the bags contained, 
though it was the general supposition 
that within them lay the concession 
and the sub-grant. 

At last, the low line of the Siberian 
coast lay in view, ahead of the good 
ship Valhalla; and the “Annie Dear” 
songs of the prospectors were joyous. 
Like happy children, they were ventur- 
ing forth into a land of promise; and, 
like men, they went out to win; for 
their backs were strong and their 
spirits. 

Bundles of blankets and outfits of 
supplies were taken ashore. Twenty- 
five miles from the beach lay the gold 
fields; and the men picked up their 
burdens, forging ahead determinedly. 
It was summer, and the tundra was 
oozy with water from the snows just 
melted ; but rubber boots were upon the 
feet of the sturdy fellows, and they 
splashed their way through without 
murmur. It was no new experience for 
them. When they reached the Anadir 
they scattered, every man going to his 
own claim, there to delve for the gold 
which the promoters said they would 
find. 

Nadeau Creek, a stream in the Ana- 
dir, was destined, said Larsen and Ra- 
cine, to outrival the famous Anvil 
Creek of the Nome country. Because 
of their faith in Nadeau, they set to 
work with twenty men shoveling into 
the sluice boxes. At the end of a five 
days’ run, the promoters made a clean- 
up; and, like wildfire, the news spread 
over the gulches and creeks, benches 
and hills of the Anadir. Ten thousand 
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dollars had been taken out of two small 
cuts by the promoters. 

Prospectors flocked to the camp and 
were shown the gold. It was bright and 
shining like that in the Nome district, 
which was not at all remarkable, ac- 
cording to the viewpoint of Racine. 

“Just as I’ve said all the time,” he 
boasted. “The channel of the Nome 
third beach line crosses Bering Sea 
and runs through here. We've struck 
it sure, and it’s going to be a dandy.” 

“Ay tenk ve bane have pratty gude 
luck,” agreed Larsen, as he and his 
partner exhibited the gold to the pros- 
pectors. Å 

The laymen were satisfied. Had they 
not seen the gold, and did it not look 
good to them? Then the dirt in the 
prospect holes flew to surface with in- 
creased rapidity. With such encour- 
agement, the men could redouble their 
efforts. It was plain that, with Na- 
deau Creek holding such wealth, other 
streams thereabouts must have good 
placer deposits. Such was the reason- 
ing of the miners. 

“Do you think there is a chance of 
them finding anything over here?” Ra- 
cine asked Larsen that night when they 
were alone. 

“Vell, Ay don’t know,” answered 
Larsen. “Nelson boys got gude pros- 
pect; an’ Hansen, too. Ay tenk dees 
har Annie Dear may have gude chances 
yet; an’, anyvay,” he suggested cheer- 
fully, “de boys all vorkin’ like hal.” 

But the news of the. big clean-up 
spread farther than the little camps of 
the prospectors; and at East Cape, a 
Russian army officer, Captain Kalini- 
koff, acting military governor of the 
Thukotsk district, received news of 
the discovery. With a squad of Cos- 
sacks, he went to the Anadir. 

There was nothing unusual in the 
visit, thought the promoters. And they 
welcomed him, for his visit would break 
the monotony. Having met him in 
Nome the summer before, they knew 
him to be a good fellow, and they of- 
fered him drinks of aquavit and vodka. 
Proudly they showed him the gold. 
The captain held it in his hands, hefting 
it gravely, but said nothing. 
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“Nadeau Creek, bay Yiminy, bane 
yust so good as Anvil!” the enthusiastic 
Larsen exclaimed. The officer lifted 
his brows. 

“So!” he said. 

“Ay bane go to Nome,” Larsen of- 
fered. “Valhalla vill sail next veek, 
an’ Ay bane take dees har gold and 
show in Nome yust how rich Annie 
Dear is. Ay bane sure ve cause big 
stampede over har.” 

“But, gentlemen, you do not under- 
stand,” said Captain Kalinikoff, who 
spoke good English. “There is an im- 
perial rule against the removal of any 
native gold from Russian possessions. 
I cannot allow you to take this dust to 
Nome. 
ernor to take charge of it and send it 
to St. Petersburg.” 

Racine and Larsen showed consterna- 
tion written large upon their faces; and 
it was a sad sight, since, a few moments 
before, they had been filled with such 
gladsome hope, stich ebullient optimism. 
They felt the stifling wind of red tape 
about their cherished plans, binding 
them in a fell grip. 

“T will give you a receipt for the gold, 
stating that you had it in your posses- 
sion,’ the officer said; “but it cannot 
leave Siberia except in the care of a 
Russian government official I am 
sorry, but my instructions are like— 
what do you say, rules of cast iron?” 

Larsen was rendered speechless by 
what Captain Kalinikoff said; and Ra- 
cine took up the cudgel of argument 
and persuasion. 

“Now, see here, captain,’ said the 
promoter, “our concession from the 
Russian government gives us the right 
to prospect and mine gold in this dis- 
trict, and we want to show this gold in 
Nome for the purpose of advertising 
the country.” 

“Ah! The concession gives you the 
right to prospect and mine gold,” said 
the officer, reading, “but does not give 
you permission to take the gold away.” 

“Tt is not the intrinsic value of the 
dust that means so much to us,” de- 
clared Racine, “but what it will do to- 
ward boosting the Anadir. It will bring 
many miners here, and the country has 


It is my duty as military gov-` 
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to be prospected before it can develop 
anything.” 


“I know that,” admitted the officer, | 


“but I cannot allow it. You will have 
to make further application to govern- 
ment officials at St. Petersburg and ob- 
tain a new concession. What you ask 
is impossible.” The interview was 
closed. 

The captain of the Cossacks went 
back to East Cape, where he held the 
gold until the arrival of a Russian 
patrol boat, and gave it into the hands 
of the supercargo. 


Then and there operations on Nadeau | 


Creek ceased, and the promoters put 
their crew on board the Valhalla. 
prospectors who knew of the confisca- 
tion also boarded the schooner, and the 


The : 


major portion of the expedition re- | 


turned to Nome. 

When he landed on the beach at 
Nome, Larsen was wild, and it was 
hard to believe that he once had been a 
peace-loving citizen. He was for going 
to war with Russia at once. Ranting 
and swearing in Swedish and English, 
he cursed Russia and Russian officials. 
His anger was such that even his close 
friends gave him a wide berth, fearing 
he might fly into a berserk rage. 

“Bay Yiminy, it is not yustice!” he 
declared during moments of semiquiet. 
Then he would ruminate over the man- 
ner of his treatment, thus working him- 
self into another fine havoc of passion- 
ate frenzy. 

The report of the confiscation caused 
an outburst of anger in Nome, and 
nearly every one got on‘his hind heels 
in indignation. The Midnight Sun took 
up the fight, saying it was a “‘contempti- 
ble, dirty trick of the Russian govern- 
ment to grant the concession, and then 
take the gold that had been mined ac- 
cording to the terms of the grant.” The 
editor concluded by saying that loyal 
Nomeites and Alaskans would be glad 
to remember that the Japs had “licked 
the stuffin’ ” out of Russia. 

Racine was more pacific than his fel- 
low promoter. He had more to win and 
less to lose by having the Anadir pros- 
pected and the gold confiscated. He 
had taken the longer chance, and had 
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the better gambling spirit. Of course, 
he was sore. He admitted that; but 
he had evolved a little more than 
Larsen, and was better able to conceal 
his emotions. His was an anger, a re- 
sentment of the modern man. Lar- 
sen’s was. that of the cave dweller 
whose bone has been stolen or taken 
from him. 

Larsen’s attorney refused point-blank 
to sue the czar, and was fired. The 
promoter would have a lawyer, “bay 
Yiminy,” who'd get “yustice” for him. 

Now, Ole Larsen’s mind was prac- 
tical; but the confiscation of the ten 
thousand dollars in gold dust started a 
brain buzz; and it suddenly had become 
noncogitative. That is the reason he 
knew no better than to fire Dennis Hor- 
ton, his attorney. 

Horton was a nervous bundle of hu- 
man electricity, high voltage, and heavy 
amperage, eminently able to supply a 
fine workable battery for any kind of 
scheme needing such a force behind or 
in it. And he knew too much about 


some.of Ole Larsen’s promoting meth- . 


ods to be booted away from a fat re- 
tainer with impunity. But Larsen was 
foolish and kicked him out; and because 
of this there were other developments. 

I was on Front Street one day nos- 
ing around for news. Down on the 
beach, gazing seaward, stood Horton. 

“Come down here,’ he called when 
he saw me. I went. 

“We've been pretty good friends,” 
he began. “Want something for your 
joke column?” 

“Yes, if it’s good,” I answered, dis- 
appointed, for I thought he had news 
for me. 

“Why not publish the joke the Rus- 
sians played on Larsen?” he suggested. 

“Weve printed everything about 
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that,” I replied; “but where is there any 
joke to it?” 

“Honest, now, don’t you know what 
the game was?” he questioned toler- 
antly. 

“No!” I snapped, hot at the superior 
look on his face. 

“Well, my son, FI give you the in- 
side dope on how the Russians hooked 
it into the big Swede,” he said, edging 
close and whispering. “To begin with, 
Larsen and Racine wanted to make a 
big showing in the Anadir. Savvy 
that? They had to produce something 
to do it, didn’t they? Of course. And 
they cleaned up ten thousand dollars 
on Nadeau Creek, all right; but—it 
wasn’t Siberian gold”? . 

My eyes began to bulge, and I got 
set for a mad dash to the office. 

“Yessirree. They took the gold dust 
over there with them in two little 
grips,’ Horton went on; “salted the 
mine, made everybody think they had 
the big thing; but the gold came from 
Larsen’s mines right out here on Little 
Creek. Now, if you 2 

But I was legging it to the office for 
all I was worth to get the copy in. He 
called to me as I ran. 

“Say! Will you publish that?” he 
shouted. “It’s straight, and you can 
use my name. -Thats me!” I didn’t 
stop to answer, but burst into the office 
at top speed. 

For a year or more, the city editor 
had never called me anything but 
“Bonehead?” and “Ivory Top”; but, 
when he took my copy and read the 
latest joke on the big Swede, he slapped 
me so hard on the back that I put my 
hands up to fight him, job or no job. 
I gasped when I saw the pleased look 
on his face. 

“Fine, old man, fine!” said the city 
editor. 


CHRISTMAS DAY and THE POPULAR—a pretty good combina- 


tion. 


The Christmas POPULAR has a seasonable yarn by 


ARTHUR TRAIN, a big novel by FRANCIS LYNDE, the first part 
of a great serial by B. M. BOWER called “Good Indian,” and 
a dozen other stories that ought to help along the good cheer 


The Strong Men 


EHOLD the man of muscle, who wears the victor’s 
B crown! In gorgeous scrap and tussle he pinned the 
others down. His brawn stands out in hummocks, he 
like a lion treads; he sits on foemen’s stomachs and stands 
them on their heads. The strong men of all regions, the 
mighty men of note, come here in beefy legions to try to get his 
goat; with cordial smiles he greets them, and when we’ve raised 
a pot, upon the mat he meets them and ties them in a knot. 
From Russia’s frozen acres, from Grecian ports they sail, and 
Turkey sends her fakers to gather in the kale; old brooding 
Europe breeds them, these mighty men of brawn; our Strong 
Man takes and kneads them, and puts their hopes in pawn. 
Behold this puny fellow, this meek and humble chap! No 
doubt he’d show up yellow if he got ina scrap. His face is 
pale and sickly, he’s weak of arm and knee; if trouble came 
he’d quickly shin up the nearest tree. No hale man ever 
loves him; he stirs the sportsman’s wrath; the whole world 
kicks and shoves him and shoos him from the path. For 
who can love a duffer so pallid, weak and thin, who seems re- 
signed to suffer and let folks rub it in? Yet, though he’s 
down to zero in fellowmen’s esteem, this fellow is a hero and 
that’s no winter dream. Year after year he’s toiling, as toiled 
the slaves of Rome, to keep the pot a-boiling in his old 
mother’s home. Through years of gloom and sickness he kept 
the wolf away; for him no tailored slickness, for him no brave 
array; for him no cheerful vision of wife and kids a few; for 
him no dreams Elysian—just toil, the long years through! 
Forever trying, straining, to sidestep debtors’ woes, unnoticed, 
uncomplaining, the little Strong Man goes! 
Oh, Strong Men! Soon or later the laurel you bedecks! 
And mighty hearts are greater than mighty loins or necks 
Watt Mason. 


The Nurse and the Gentleman Burglar 


By Clarence L. Cullen 


Author of “The Lady and the Man For’ ard,” “The Puncturing of 
Percy Fell-Pell,” Lie. 


The burglar tumbles right into the arms of the house detective and the 
man from headquarters. Things like that do happen sometimes. 
Further, the burglar is wounded. Could anything be more Providential? 


HE chauffeur, snarling right and 
left at the wheel grippers in the 
machines surrounding him, clev- 
erly maneuvered the mud-spat- 

tered car through the clutter of taxicabs 
and privately owned automobiles. It 
was the usual tangle of the after-theater 
hour, with about a square acre of 
squirming cars all trying to make, at 
the same moment, the main entrance to 
that Times Square hotel where, in sum- 
mer, persons with money—even ephem- 
eral money, if not mostly so—esteem 
it a joy to eat and drink, hobowise, un- 
der the light of the stars. 

The growling chauffeur of the muddy 
car finally gained the cherished part of 
the curb. He was so alert in jumping 
from his seat that he even beat the tip- 
exacting opener of car doors to the 
handle. This extracted a grunt of min- 
gled anguish and anger from the door 
opener. 

“Stow that stuff,” said the chauffeur, 
out of the starboard corner of his 
mouth. “My man in here’ll be slip- 
pin’ you somethin’ later. He’s the 
dough slipper what is. But he’s sick 
now, and I’m handlin’ him.” 

The chauffeur yanked the car door 
open, and touched the arm of a very 
pale and very good-looking young man 
-with a pointed Vandyke beard, who, 
leaning back, with his head snugly rest- 
ing in a hollow of the cushion, his hat 
pulled well over his eyes, appeared to be 
asleep. 

“Here we be, guv’nor,”’ said the 
chauffeur, in a tone from which the 


snarl had been suddenly extracted. 
“Think you're strong ’nough to make it 
‘ithout being toted in? Y’are? O. K. 
Just rést on me arm, then, and I'll have 
you at the desk and then up in your 
room in no time? Here, yuh rum’— 
this to the lordly opener of car doors, 
who still looked as if he felt that he had 
been chiseled out of a tip by the chauf- 
feur—‘lend a fin, will yuh, till we git 
this gent inside?” 

The young man in the car slowly got 
to his feet without assistance, but when 
he gripped the sides of the door, to 
place his foot upon the step, he began 
to sway, and the chauffeur and the 
door opener each caught and upheld 
him by an arm. He was tall, wide- 
shouldered, a man who would be picked 
as an athlete with his clothes on, which 
is no such an easy thing to do as it may 
sound; but, even with the help of the 
two men, he was distinctly uncertain 
on his pins, if not actually tottery ; and 
he leaned heavily upon the pair of them 
as he went up the steps of the hotel. 

The chirky, jocund assortment of 
night clerks glanced shrewdly at this 
man being led up to the registering desk 
by a chauffeur and an opener of car- 
riage doors. They were looking for 
the visible symptomata of “alcoholism. 
But the young man’s large brown eyes 
were of a moss-agate brightness, his ex- 
tremely well-cut clothing was in perfect 
order, and, when he addressed the head 
night clerk his voice, though pitched in 
a low tone, was of a bell-like clearness. 

“T have been taken a bit ill,” he said. 
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“Nothing worth mentioning, and noth- 
ing making it necessary for me to go 
to a hospital. I'll be right in a day or 
so—maybe a week; all I need is a little 
rest. No,” interpreting correctly the 
slight wrinkles of doubt on the clerk’s 
forehead, “it’s nothing contagious. I 
give you my word as to that.” 

The head night clerk nodded politely, 
and mumbled something to match the 
nod. The man standing before the desk 
was of a type who probably would have 
got at least civil, if not polite, treatment 
from the foreman of a Wisconsin lum- 
ber camp. 

“About three rooms will do, I\sup- 
pose,” he went on meditatively, for the 
moment releasing himself from the 
grasp of the two men who still clutched 
his arms, in order to take the pen which 
the clerk held out to him. “And two 
baths—I shall be having a nurse.” 

“Er—your baggage, Mister—uh— 
Mister—uh ” mumbled the clerk. 

“Benton—George Benton,” supplied 
the Vandyked young man, writing his 
name in a round enough ‘chirography, 
though with an effort to control his 
shaking hand, on the register. He grew 
still more pale as he wrote, and nodded 
to the chauffeur and door opener to 
support his arms again. “I live at Pel- 
ham Manor—if you’ll be good enough 
to write that after my name; I’m not 
quite up to doing any more writing my- 
self. There’s a hand bag out in the car 
that brought me here; the chauffeur will 
get it. That’s all the baggage I have 
with me.” 

The head night clerk was clearing his 
throat, and searching for the usual ob- 
servation about persons who register 
without baggage of a more substantial 
and holdable character, when the pale 
young man again interpreted his 
thought. 

“Yes, I fully understand that,” he 
said, smiling to note the surprised and 
slightly -flustered expression on the 
clerk’s face. “I understand, also, that, 
since you don’t know me, it would be 
folly for me to offer you a check in 
advance. Happily that isn’t necessary,” 
and, releasing the arm which the chauf- 
feur held, he extracted from the breast 
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pocket of his coat a black wallet, laid it 
on the desk, and opened it to reveal a 
thick packet of yellow bills lying neatly 
in one of the compartments. “If you 
will be kind enough to extract from that 
whatever you think your hospitality for 
a week or so will amount to, I shall be 
glad to——” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Benton,” 
said the clerk, after gazing keenly at 
the plethoric packet of bank notes. 
“We—er—we learn to—er—gauge our 
guests, y'know, Mr. Benton, and no ad- 
vance payment will be necessary. 
Three rooms and two baths? Er—I 
have a rather handsome suite of that 
kind, but the rate is—er n 

“The handsomer the better for a man 
who’s likely to be caged for a week,” 
put in the peculiar guest. “I should 
like to be in that suite in something less 
than three minutes, if that can be ar- 
ranged.” 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir!” puffed the clerk, 
“I believe our head house physician is 
in his office at this moment 

“Tl be having my own medical man, 
thank you just the same,” cut in the odd 
guest. There was a slight note of im- 
patience in his tone. “Pll call him up 
from my rooms—when I reach them,” 
the impatience mounting almost to as- 
perity with the last words. 

The clerk took the hint, plucked a 
key from the rack, summoned a bell man 
to lead the way, and, by this time not 
much more than able to put one foot 
before another, the pallid young man 
was led to the elevator by his two sup- 
porters, while men and women in even- 
ing clothes lounging through the corri- 
dors commented sympathetically upon 
his pallor and weakness, the women 
adding phrases as to the distinction of 
his appearance. _ 

When the procession reached the 
handsomely decorated, well-appointed 
suite, the ill guest dismissed the chauf- 
feur and door opener with largesse vin- 
dicating the chauffeur’s claim that his 
fare was the “dough slipper what is,” 
and nodded to the bell man to remain. 
Then he stretched himself on a couch at 
the foot of a Circassian walnut bed in 
the middle room. 
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There was a telephone stand along- 
side the couch, and, getting the bell man 
to look up the number in the directory, 
he called up a Fifth Avenue physician 
of renown. The reply was that the 
fashionable medical man was taking his 
vacation abroad, but that one of his as- 
sistants would respond to the call, if 
that were agreeable. The ill young man 
wearily replied that it would be agree- 
able if there were no unreasonable de- 
lay, and, replacing the telephone on the 
stand, he turned over on his right side, 
and closed his eyes. 

“You may go,” he said to the bell 
man, in a weak voice. ‘There'll be a 
doctor here to see me presently, At- 
tend to it that he’s sent up as soon as he 
arrives, will you?” 

The bell man hesitated. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” he began, “Pd 
better stick around until 

“No need, thanks; I’m all right. Go,” 
was the reply. The bell man tiptoed to 
the door, and closed it softly behind 
him. 


The chauffeur scarcely had stepped 
off the elevator before he was con- 
fronted by a squat, red-faced, thick- 
necked man, with the general look of a 
policeman off duty. 

“C’m over here, shuff—I want you to 
ease me a little earful, see?” said this 
person, with a distinctly irritating air 
of authority, to the chauffeur. 

The chauffeur looked the man up and 
down resentfully. 

“Earful out of me?” he inquired, in 
a tone to match that of the man who 
had stopped him. “Whatcha handin’ 
me? Who are you, t’ be stickin’ me up 
thisaway ?” 

“None o’ them chest numbers from 
you, young feller,” said the squat man 
huskily, projecting his chin until it was 
about four inches from that of the 
chauffeurs “I’m the fly cop of this 
plant, if you’re inquirin’. Maybe you 
want it politer. Well, then, I’m the 
house detective of this hotel. Get that? 
C’m over here into the corner. I wanta 
have you unspool me a line or two.” 

The chauffeur, still bridling, followed 
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the squat man out of the lobby, and 
around a bend of the corridor. His 
conductor stopped near the telephone 
booths, which had little patronage at 
that hour. There he planted himself, 
feet wide apart, and hands on hips, di- 
rectly in front of the chauffeur, whom 
he backed up against the wall. 

“Now, young feller,’ he said, in a 
threatening, third-degree tone, “I seen 
that guy you took upstairs. Who was 
he, and where’dje get him, hey?” 

“He ain’t no guy, any more than I’m 
a young feller t’ youse, see?” spunkily 
replied the chauffeur. “If you can’t tell 
a gent when you pipe him, then it’s 
youse f’r that eye treatment. D’yuh get 
that?” 

The house detective stuck a large red 
fist within a quarter of an inch of the 
chauffeur’s nose, and gave a very good 
simulation of the wrath of a policeman 
—which formerly he had been. 

“You'll be pickin’ this out o° your 
eye, young feller, in about two minnits, 
if you try t nudge me any o’ that swell- 
up stuff—d’ye make me?” he growled. 
“I’m not on’y the fly cop of this dump, 
but I’ve got a headquarters shield to 
back it up, see? Now, you climb down 
from that Singer Building flagpole, and 
answer me proper, or I'll fix it so that 
the nearest traffic cop’ll be holdin’ up 
your machine before you git a block 
away from here.” 

The fear of a “pinch” at the hands of 
a member of the traffic squad is deeply 
implanted in New York chauffeurs, and 
this one was no exception. 

“Well,” he said, visibly “climbing 
down,” “whatcha drivin’ at? That gent 
I took upstairs is all right. He slipped 
me forty bucks for the ride in from 
Pelham Manor.” 

The eyes of the squat man glistened. 

“Oh, that’s where you got him, hey? 
Pelham Manor,” he said. “Where in 
Pelham Manor? What kind of a 
plant ?”’ 

“Big house with grounds around it,” 
replied the chauffeur. “He phoned to 
the garage in Pelham Manor where I 
work for a car t’ bring him t’ New 
York, and I answered the call. The 
house was all dark—it looked like it had 
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been closed for the summer—when I 
gits there, but the gent—he’s sittin’ on 
the steps—sings out t’ me when I pull 
up in front, and asts me t give him a 
hand into the car. He's sick, he says— 
and I could see that, even in the dark. 
So I helps him into the ear, and he tells 
me t’ beat it here as fast as I can make 
it ‘ithout gettin’ pinched. I had t’ fight 
them muddy roads most o’ the way, but 
I’m figurin’ that I broke the record from 
Pelham Manor t’ Times Square at that. 
That’s all I. know about it. What’s 
wrong, anyhow? Whatcha stickin’ me 
up thisaway for?” 

“Oh, well, that ain't your end, see?” 
replied the house detective pompously. 
“That'll be about all from you, ‘ceptin’ 
the name of your garage and the num- 
ber of your car.’ 

The chauffeur gave the house detec- 
tive this information, which was jotted 
down in a notebook. 

“Yuh can be holdin’ yourself ready to 
be minglin’ up in a reg’lar case in a few 
days, young feller,” said the house de- 
tective. Then, with a note of triumph 
in his tone: “We can get you whenever 
we want you. They ain’t no harm 
a-comin’ to you—on your way now,” 
and he backed away to release the chauf- 
feur from his pinned position against 
the wall. 

The chauffeur, growling in his throat, 
shuffled out to his car; and the house 
detective, getting the young woman tele- 
phone operator to call up police head- 
quarters for him, shot into a booth and 
called for a “buddy” of his on the head- 
quarters detective staff. The house de- 
tective’s voice was hoarse with excite- 
ment as he talked into the transmitter. 

“That you, Ed?” he said, when he 
had got his man at the other end. “This 
is Jim—yeh, Jim, up at the hotel. Say, 
Ed, doin’s, doin’s! Who d’ye s’pose we 
got caged right in this plant right now? 
Hey? Admiral Togo? Aw, nix on that 
stuff! Fm talkin’ serious, Ed. Say, 
yuh know that gent burglar that’s been 
pullin’ his stuff up in the Bronx and 
around Westchester County? Well, 
he’s here in the house, with a soot o’ 
rooms fit fr John Jake hisself, and with 
a bank wad that'd choke an exhaust 
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pipe. Came down here in a garage ma- 
chine from Pelham Manor, lookin’ sick 
all over. He's sent for a sawbones, but 
the doctor ain’t come yet; but I’m gam- 
blin’ the guy has been plugged, and isn’t 
adimittin’ it. He looks sick enough to’ve 
been shot three or four times. 

“How do I know it’s the guy? Why, 
by the circulars, of course. He’s been 
mugged. On’y difference now is that 
he’s got one o’ them pointed beards. 
Answers the circulars toa T. I'm goin’ 
t’ stick around and find out what ails 
him after the doctor nudges along. 

“Yep, I got the location of the Pel- 
ham Manor house, and all that stuff. If 
I find the guy’s been shot, I guess it’s a 
pinch and a cop outside his door here, 
hey—and me and you cuttin’ the reward 
fifty-fifty that’s been offered for his 
capture by them rich Westchester 
County folks? Hey? Yep, I'll be call- 
in’ you up again later, and tippin’ you 
off on what I hear. Stick around. So 
long. I think the reward’s two thou- 
sand bucks—kind o poor to split that 
on’y two ways between me and you, 
what?” 

Then the house detective hung up the 
receiver, and shot out into the lobby to 
ascertain from the head bell man 
whether the doctor sent for by the gen- 
tleman burglar had arrived. 


The ill young man was still stretched 
out on the couch at the foot of the bed 
when the doctor, a fussy and somewhat 
garrulous little man, with a bald head 
and bulbous eyes, arrived. He turned 
languidly upon his back when the physi- 
cian stood over him. 

“Are you one of Doctor Seymour's 
patients, Mr. Benton?” the doctor, who 
was unknown to his present patient, 
rather inconsequently inquired before 
asking what ailed his man. 

The patient smiled wearily. 

“Yes, if that’s the main thing just 
now,’ he replied. ‘I’ve always under- 
stood that Doctor Seymour brought me 
into the world, and, odd times, he’s been 
doing his best to keep me in it ever 
since. In the meantime, I’ve lost a lot 
of blood, and I suppose I need a bit of 
looking after.” 
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“To be sure, to be sure,” the fussy 
little medical man, permitting the mild 
rebuke to glance off easily, hastily put 
in. “Lost blood, you say? Into bed 
with you, then. Where’s the wound, 
and what's the nature of it?” 

The young man rose slowly to his 
feet, and began to disrobe. 

“Pistol shot of no importance,” he 
replied, making as apparent as civilly 
possible his desire for a minimum of 
conversation. ‘“Glancing upward hole 
through the fleshy part of the left shoul- 
der. Bullet passed clean through, and 
so there’s no lead to be probed for. I 
did the best I knew to stanch the blood, 
~ but I couldn’t keep a lot of it from get- 
ting out.” 

By this time he was behind a screen, 
getting into pajamas. 

“Er—how did you get the shot, might 
I inquire?” asked the physician. 

“Oh, that’s too good a story for me 
to attempt to tell you before you’ve 
dressed the wound, doctor,” calmly re- 
plied the young man, getting into the 
bed. Then, as the physician bent over 
him, he showed the wound, around 
which he had wound a couple of very 
fine linen handkerchiefs. It was a deep 
flesh wound, and still bleeding freely. 

“H’m—chap that put that _ ball 
through you must have been lying down 
at your feet, I should judge,” said the 
doctor, whose specialty appeared to be 
conversational inconsequence. But his 
patient did not reply to the remark. 

The doctor was about to phone to the 
office of the house physician for a sup- 
ply of bandages, when the bell of the 
door rang. The physician put up the 
receiver, and opened the door. The 
trained nurse whom he had summoned 
upon getting the patient’s call stood in 
the doorway, suit case in hand. 

“Oh, Miss Dulaney, you’re in the nick 
of the minute,’ said the doctor. 
“There’s a bit of dressing to be done at 
once. Have you bandages and gauze?” 

The nurse had not yet entered the 
brightly lighted room while thus being 
addressed by the doctor. She replied 
affirmatively in a low tone to his ques- 
tion as to the bandages, and as he 
opened wide the door she stepped into 
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the room, and her eyes rested upon the 
patient. : 

She started so violently that she 
dropped her suit case to the floor, with 
a little thud that was mitigated by the 
thickness of the soft carpet; and she 
grew deadly pale, and clasped a hand to 
her head. 

Then, her eyes traveling again to the 
patient’s face, she studied his counte- 
nance intently for a few seconds, after 
which her color quickly came back, and 
she looked confused and obviously em- 
barassed as the doctor, who had been 
watching her, said, somewhat testily : 

“Tut, tut, Miss Dulaney, you have 
nursed surgical cases often enough and 
long enough not to funk at the sight of 
a bit of blood, haven’t you?” 

“Tt wasn’t that, doctor,” she replied, 
in a low tone, now in perfect control of 
herself. “It was ” She hesitated. 
The patient, whose eyes had been partly 
closed as she entered, now was gazing 
full at her with an inquiring expres- 
sion. 

“Well, Miss Dulaney, what was it?” 
asked the doctor, this time in a kindlier 
tone. 

“Tt was a—a remarkable resemblance, 
that is all, doctor,” she replied, and bent 
over her suit case to open it. 

The patient knitted his brows and, 
watching her with wide eyes, appeared 
to be so lost in thought that he did not 
even hear, much less reply to, the doc- 
tor’s wholly unnecessary running fire of 
questions. 

The nurse was a handsome, some- 
what sad-faced woman of perhaps thirty 
and odd, tall of figure, and of a certain 
slender plumpness which her spotless 
uniform, assumed before reaching the 
hotel, well became. 

Under the doctor’s directions she had 
the patient’s wound deftly dressed 
within ten minutes after she had entered 
the room. The patient watched all of 


the adept movements of her hands 


with an interested gaze through the 
dressing. 

The doctor called her into one of the 
other rooms to give her night directions, 
and presently took his leave, after mak- 
ing a somewhat prolix departure from 
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the patient’s bedside, considering that he 
was to rettirn early on the following 
morning. 

As he neared the elevator, the doctor 
found his way barred by the house de- 
tective and his friend “Ed,” the head- 
quarters detective. 

‘“*Scuse me, doctor,” the house detec- 
tive began, mopping his excitement-be- 
dewed brow, “but I’m the house detec- 
tive, and this gen’l’man here,” jerking a 
thumb toward his companion, “is a 
headquarters man. Er—uh—doctor, 
you know the law about these here cases. 
When there’s any doubt about what's 
happened to a patient, the law requires 
that the doctor ’tendin’ him must 

“Tell the police authorities what has 
happened to the patient—yes, yes, I 
know all about that,” cut in the gar- 
rulous little medical man testily. ‘Well, 
if you’re inquiring about the patient I’ve 
just visited, Mr. Benton, he is suffering 
from a slight pistol wound in the left 
shoulder. Does that satisfy you?” 

“So far as it goes, yes, doc,” said the 
house detective. “Did he tell you how 
he got the shot?” 

“No, he didn’t,” snapped the doctor, 
“and he won't tell you, either, I’ll guar- 
antee,” and he passed grumpily down 
the hall to the elevator. 

“Oh, won’t he?” chuckled the house 
detective, clapping his “buddy,” the 
headquarters man, on the back after the 
doctor had disappeared. “ ‘Pistol wound 
in left shoulder, hey? I guess you'll be 
tellin’ me now, Bonehead Barry, that he 
aint our man! Them two thousand 
bucks is as good as in our mitts, Ed!” 

“Well, let’s take a slant at the gink, 
and if he looks like his gallery mug we'll 
pinch him and phone down for a cop 
to be put on his door, eh?” 

“Surest dream y’ever had, Eddie!” 

By this time the pair had reached the 
entrance door to the “wanted” patient’s 
suite. The trained nurse answered the 
confident and unnecessarily prolonged 
pressing of the bell button by the house 
detective. She took them in with a sur- 
prised glance, but, holding the door only 
partly open, she asked them calmly 
enough what they wanted. 

“We on’y want to take a peek at the 
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gent you're nursin’, miss,” said the house 
detective, making as if to shoulder his 
way through the narrow opening. But 
the nurse blocked him. 

“My patient is asleep,” she replied, 
the timbre of resolution in her tone, “or, 
at least, trying to sleep. He is not to 
see anybody.” 

“Oh, yes, he is, miss, not givin’ you a 
short answer,” said the house detective, 
with mounting truculence. ‘Me and 
my friend here, from headquarters, are 
goin’ to see him, and see him a hull lot. 
You get that, don’t you, miss? This 
gen’l’man is a headquarters detective, 
and I’m the house detective, and we're 
here to look your gent over. So open 
up, eh?” 

The same sudden paleness which had 
overspread the nurse’s face when she 
caught her first-glance of her patient, 
upon arriving at the suite, revisited her 
features when the house detective men- 
tioned the phrase “headquarters man.” 
But the pair were too keen to gain ad- 
mittance to the suite to notice this.- She 
opened the door wide for them, and pre- 
ceded them to the patient’s room. 

It was not until they were well within 
that room that, upon a significant glance 
from the nurse, they remembered to re- 
move their hats; and even then they 
doffed with manifest reluctance, and in 
a manner to indicate that they did so 
solely on account of the presence of a 
woman in the room. 

The patient was not sleeping. 
Propped high on pillows, and lying on 
his right side for easement of the wound 
in his left shoulder, he gazed steadily 
and curiously at the two men as they 
approached the foot of his bed. The 
house detective and the headquarters 
sleuth stared at him for a few seconds, 
as if he had been an Easter Island statue 
of lava, and then, by a common im- 
pulse, they turned to each other, and 
nodded confidently, the house detective — 
grinning in his elation. 

“Guess I’m never right or nothin’, 
Ed?” he said gloatingly to his mate. 

“Well, you sure have made a slam 
this time,” replied the headquarters 
man. “This is that Raffles bird, all 
right, all right.” 


eh, 
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Then he addressed the patient, who, 
wrinkling his brow, as if striving un- 
successfully to gather the meaning of 
the talk of his peculiar pair of visitors, 
still gazed unflinchingly from one to the 
other of them: 

“So you're callin’ yourself Benton 
now, eh, Scoville? Where’d’je pick up 
that monaker? First you was Kellogg, 
then Scoville—you done your bit up the 
river as Scoville—and now you're Ben- 
ton, hey? Well, anythin’ to shift the cut, 
o course. Anyhow, my gent burglar 
friend, you’re under arrest, and there'll 
be a cop in uniform sittin’ outside your 
door inside o’ fifteen minutes.” 

The words of the headquarters man 
had a most extraordinary effect upon the 
patient. His large brown eyes twin- 
kled, and he smiled amusedly. A slight 
flush relieved the pallor of his face for 
the first time since he had reached the 
hotel. 

“You're a detective, I take it,” he said 
to the headquarters man, in a bafflingly 
placid tone. 

“You don’t ‘take it,’ pal—you know 
it,’ was the headquarters man’s reply. 
“But, as long as we're ‘takin’, why, you 
acknowledge your identity, J ‘take it, 
eh?” 

The tall young man, propped up on 
the pillows, smiled again, with obvious 
enjoyment. 

“Suppose we defer the acknowledg- 
ments until a little later on,” he replied, 
the beard around his mouth crisping 
with his smile. “What was my last job, 
pray, and where, and how, did I happen 
to get this trifling little scratch?” point- 
ing to his wounded shoulder. 

“Oh, we're not askin’ you t say noth- 
in’ t’ ’criminate yourself, buddy,” put in 
the house detective, with the ripe famil- 
iarity of the limb of the law toward a 
cornered crook. “But, seein’ that you’ve 
forgot your last job so quick, why, p’mit 
me t’ tell you that it was a little Pelham 
Manor trick that you tried t’ pull a few 
hours ago, and o’ course that’s where 
yuh got winged.” 

The bearded young man, still smiling, 
studied for a moment, and then in- 
quired, looking from one to the other of 
the two standing at the foot of his bed: 
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“Pelham Manor sounds familiar, PIH 
admit that. But have you, by any 
chance, gone to the trouble of looking 
up the place in Pelham Manor where I 
appear, from your story, to have been 
gentleman-burglarizing a few hours 
ago?” 

“Oh, don’tcha worry “bout that, pal,” 
said the headquarters man. “We got 
men out workin’ on that end of it.” 

“Er—have you found out yet who 
‘winged’ me, as you call it?” asked the 
patient, with great serenity. 

“Easy goes it, shipmate,”’ replied the 
headquarters man. “I ain’t here t’ have 
you prod the dope of your case out o’ 
me. Take it quiet, bo. TIl have the cop 
outside your door within a quarter of 
an hour, so don’t try none o’ that get- 
away stuff. It'll be a hospital for yours 
as soon as you can be moved. S’long, 
pal. Lay easy. I'll be peekin’ in again 
in the mornin’ t see that you're’ all 
right,” and the headquarters man and 
the house detective, grinning happily, 
ducked their heads to the nurse, and 
passed out of the room. 

The house detective remained outside 
the entrance door until the headquarters 
man went below to call up headquarters 
to have a uniformed policeman assigned 
to sit outside the wounded man’s door. 

The policeman arrived within twenty 
minutes or so, and the headquarters man 
and the house detective joined in giving 
him exceedingly explicit and emphatic 
directions to look into the patient’s room 
every few minutes to see that he still 
was in bed; this-despite the fact that the 
trapped one’s suite was on the four- 
teenth floor, and that there was no pos- 
sible means of exit for him, barring the 
door outside which the policeman sat, 
unless he chose to jump out of one of 
the windows. 

The policeman scarcely had warmed 
his chair outside the door of the suite 
before the manager of the hotel and the 
house physician, the former in an in- 
tense state of horror and mortification, 
appeared and were ushered into the pa- 
tient’s room by the nurse. 

The manager, addressing the calm- 
eyed prisoner, spluttered about the dis- 
grace to his hotel in having such a 
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guest; and. the house physician had been 
brought by the manager to make an ex- 
amination of the prisoner-patient to as- 
certain just how soon, or sooner, he 
could be removed from the hotel, with 
his policeman guard, to a hospital. 

The patient, apparently too weary for 
words, but not too tired to smile, re- 
garded the pair with half-closed eyes 
while this little scene was on, but said 
no word. 

The house physician asked the nurse 
a few questions about the patient’s 
wound, and then told the manager that 
he thought “the man” might easily be 
removed to a hospital within twenty- 
four hours. 

When the nurse closed the door upon 
this pair of visitors, she returned to the 
patient’s bedside. . He glanced at her 
with a sort of grave amusement as she 
busied herself about the room, and 
when she bent over him to apply the 
solution to his wound he said to her: 

“Miss Dulaney, I feel abashed, be- 
‘lieve me. I am sure your experiences 
in nursing have been varied, but I feel 
that never before have you been called 
upon to nurse a gentleman burglar, 
and I ie 

He broke off suddenly when he saw 
that she was swaying slightly, that her 
hands were trembling, and that once 
again the chalky pallor which had ap- 
peared upon her face when first she en- 
tered the room was upon her features, 
She recovered herself quickly. 

“Don’t you think you had better try 
to sleep, Mr. Benton?” she asked him, 
in a voice that had a decided tremolo in 
it. “The doctor left some powders in 
case you fs 

“Oh, I shall sleep all right without 
powders, Miss Dulaney,” he replied 
gravely. “And there’s no need for you 
to sit up with me. Take either of the 
other rooms, please—I want you to have 
your sleep. Good night, and thank you 
for your ministrations,” and, as she 
switched off all of the lights save one, 
and carefully screened that, he closed 
his eyes, and presently was in as sound a 
sleep as if he had never seen a police- 
man in his life. 

But we policeman stationed outside 

IO 
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opened the door with a decent regard — 
for quietness every few minutes; and 

every time he did that he saw the still 

figure of the trained nurse in a chair be- 

side the patient’s bed through the long 

hours of the night. 


The headquarters man and the house 
detective appeared, and were admitted 
by the nurse at nine o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. Both of them looked 
puzzled, if not actually pained. 

“The men workin’ the Pelham Manor 
end didn’t find nobody in that house 
where you were turnin’ the trick, bo,” 
said the headquarters man, addressing 
the patient, into whose face the color 
was rapidly returning, and who resumed 
his amused smile as soon as he saw the 
pair, “and so we ain’t found out who 
plugged you yet. But that'll be all right. 
We got you snagged all cozy, and the 
other end’ll work itself out prob’ly some 
time t’day.” 

The prisoner-patient made no reply 
whatever, but, turning to the nurse, 
asked her to hand him the telephone 
book. He turned the pages over with 
great deliberation, - checking off three 
names. 

“Be so good, Miss Dulaney, as to call 
up these three gentlemen at their resi- 
dences. Tell each of them that, through 
a ludicrous misapprehension on the part 
of the police, a person by the name of 
George Benton Stuyvesant is under ar- 
rest at this hotel, charged with gentle- 
man-burglarizing. And ask each of 
them, if you please, to come here at 
once.” 

The countenances of the headquarters 
man. and the house detective as the 
trained nurse conversed over the tele- 
phone with three of the most distin- 
guished citizens of New York were a 
study. 

“He’s chuckin’ a bluff,” said the house 
detective to his mate, when the nurse 
called up and got into communication 
with the first of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen ; but when that famous financier, 
and then the two others, informed the 
nurse that they would be at the hotel at 
once, they appeared to be on the point 
of collapse. 
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The prisoner-patient did not rub it in, 
however, but lay quiet, and studied them 
through half-closed lids, although the 
smile still continued to flicker around 
the corners of his mouth. 

The three prominent New Yorkers, 
all of them elderly men, who were rec- 
ognized at a glance by the detectives 
from the frequent publication of their 
portraits in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, arrived at the suite almost to- 
gether. The spectacle presented by the 
fat, stolid policeman sitting outside of 
the entrance door was sufficient to cause 
all of them to wear broad grins on en- 
tering the patient’s bedroom. 

The bearded young man took their 
rallying with extreme good nature, even 
when they told him they’d instruct their 
butlers to have an eye to the spoons the 
next time they had him to dinner. But 
it was not until they were all grouped 
around his bed that he offered to untan- 
gle the skein of events that had involved 
him in the predicament which they 
found so humorous. 

The nurse placed chairs for the three 
gentlemen, permitting the pair of cha- 
grined sleuths to stand at the foot of the 
bed, twiddling their hats. She herself 
stood by. a window, gazing down at the 
cluttered Times Square scene, while her 
patient told his story. 

“It’s simple enough,” began the young 
man. “In fact, it is too imbecilely sim- 
ple, which, of course, is why the joke 
will be on me forever, I suppose. I was 
to have sailed on the Lusitania yester- 
day morning to join my mother and sis- 
ters in Scotland. But, as usual before 
taking ship, the night before was one of 
those nights”—the three prominent citi- 
zens smiled at each other knowingly 
when he said this—‘‘and I overslept and 
missed the steamer. That didn’t worry 
me so much, for I knew that I could get 
passage on the Cedric, which sailed to- 
day; and, anyhow, I remembered some 
papers that I wanted to get at my moth- 
er’s place at Pelham Manor. 

“T had a key to the place, and in the 
evening went out there, expecting to find 
the caretaker in charge; but the ruffian 
wasn’t there. Apparently he’d taken it 
for granted that Pd sailed, and that, 


edly so, let me assure you. 
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therefore, he could make the night of it 
elsewhere; he'll be looking for another 
job after I get out of this. 

“Tt was after I’d taken dinner at the 
club, about eight o’clock, that I went out 
to the house. I had a hunt for the pa- 
pers I wanted, and didn’t lay hands on 
them till close on to midnight. Then I 
switched on the lights in the library, and 
sat down to read myself sleepy. As a 
matter of fact, I did fall asleep with the 
book in my lap. A cough awoke me 
suddenly; and there, standing right in 
front of me, with a pistol leveled at my 
head, was myself. 

“No, I’m not crazy. The beggar 
looked so astonishingly like me that I 
felt sure I was dreaming—same build, 
same features, same cut of beard, same 
everything; the most startling thing I 
ever saw or heard of in my life; posi- 
tively I thought that, if I happened not 
to be dreaming, then the messy things 
Pd drunk the night before must have 
put me a bit queer, the chap looked so 
scandalously like my very self standing 
in front of me. It was uncanny, bless- 
But I 
snapped myself fully awake. I suppose 
the gun the man had beaded on my head 
helped me a good bit in doing that. 

“T stared at the fellow, and he eyed 
me calmly without saying anything. 
Suddenly it struck me as being too scan- 
dalously absurd, the man looking so 
much like me, and standing there with a 
pistol covering me, and I laughed. 

“ ‘How are you, George Stuyvesant?’ 
T said to him, to start the ball rolling. 
‘Since when did you go into the gentle- 
manly trade of burglarizing?’ 

“He studied me for a minute, and 
then said he: 

“That’s your name—George Stuyve- 
sant—isn’t it?’ 

“Positively, even the man’s voice 
sounded shockingly like my own!” | 

The patient was the only one in the 
room to hear a slight gasp from the 
nurse. He glanced up curiously at her. 
But her face was turned away, and he 
could not see her features. He went on, 
more soberly: 

“Well, at any rate, I fell into talk with 
the man, and a very decent fellow I 
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found him to be. He saw that I wasn’t 
going to jeopardize my hide by leaping 
upon a man in possession of a magazine 
gun, and so he sat down in a chair oppo- 
site me,.and we had a bit of a chat. 

“I noticed that he was somewhat 
shaky, and I judged rightly—he ad- 
mitted it—that his shakiness was due to 
drink. I took him down to the side- 
board, and we had a brandy or soda or 
two together. Then, of course, I asked 
him what a man so presentable and gen- 
» erally decent-seeming was doing in the 
burglary line. He told me. 

“It was an interesting yarn, which I 
haven't just the strength to tell now, but 
I will later. He’d started out by being 
an engraver, had fallen into drink, and 
then had taken to burglarizing—that’s 
the brevity of it. He didn’t like the 
business, it appeared, and disliked the 
risk of having to do another sentence in 
prison—he’d already done one of three 
years. 

“After an hour or so we parted quite 
chummily. After he’d gone I reflected 
that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have 
some protection in case some other less 
decent burglar should wander in during 
the night, and I remembered that I’d 
left my pistols up in my room. 

“T went up there to get them, and, in 
handling one of them, I gave myself 
this scratch in the shoulder. I band- 
aged it as best I could, and phoned for 
a car to fetch me here. I didn’t want 
the thing to get into the papers to worry 
my people in Europe, so I registered as 
‘Benton,’ my mother’s name. - 

“That’s all, gentlemen. I’m a bit 
tired now. I believe Pll take forty 
winks, if you'll excuse my rudeness. 
Thank you all immensely for coming 
down to get me out of this ridiculous 
mess—and give me your word, the three 
of you, won’t you, that you won’t tattle 
at the clubs? As for these gentlemen,” 
nodding in the direction of the two 
wholly* collapsed detectives standing 
limp at the foot of the bed, “I really 
don’t believe they’ll say a word about it. 
Will you?” 

The headquarters man cleared his 
throat, and gazed disgustedly at his 
mate, the house detective. 
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“This bullhead got me into it,” he 
said huskily. 

“T guess that’s right,” acknowledged 
the house detective, looking excessively 
hangdog. “But I figured my dope was 
right. I’m sorry, Mr, Stuyvesant, and 
a man can’t say no more’n that, and if 
you'll stick in a word for me with the 
manager here, why Si 
` “Don’t worry about that,” said the 
bearded young man; and the two sleuths 
slouched sheepishly out of the suite. 
After some more bantering, the three 
friends summoned by the young man 
took their departure. 

The patient lay back on the propped 
pillows, regarding the nurse out of 
slitted eyes, after they had gone. It 
was several minutes before she slowly 
turned from the window and met his 
gaze. He saw that she had been weep- 
ing, and that her face was very white. 

“Something has distressed you, Miss 
Dulaney,” he said to her gently. “I be- 
lieve I have an inkling of what that 
something is, from certain circum- 
stances since you came here to attend 
me. I believe that I am trustworthy. 
Will you give me your confidence?” 

She walked over by the bed, and 
steadied herself to speak. Impulsively 
the young man reached out, and took 
one of her hands, which he found very 
cold. 

“Mr. Stuyvesant,’ she said, in a 
hushed, broken voice, “did he tell you 
m he was going to lead a different 
i e 3 

. The patient smiled reassuringly. 

“He net only told me that, but I 
know where he is at this moment. That 
is, I’d be willing to wager anything that 
he’s where I think he is,” he replied. “I 
didn’t quite finish the story—there was 
no need, with all those people about. 
But I gave him some money—more 
than enough, I believe, for the purpose 
—and told him I wanted him to go im- 
mediately to a certain place, not far 
from New York, where the liquor habit 
is treated. He gave me his word as a 


man—I suppose he considered Pd 
treated him decently—that he’d go 
there. When he leaves that place in a 


month, I’m going to see that he gets 
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work, and I’m going also to see that the 
police don’t hound him. Let me have 
the suburban telephone book, please.” 

She handed him the book, and he ran 
rapidly over the pages until he came to 
a number. 

“Here is the telephone number of the 
place I sent him to, Miss Dulaney,” he 
said. “Kindly call up and inquire if a 
man calling himself Edward Murga- 
troyd is there.” 


The nurse, a new light of eager hap- 


piness in her eyes, which oddly altered 
the sad expression of her face, got the 
number, and the reply was that Mr. 
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Edward Murgatroyd had arrived at the 
institution about half an hour before. 
The nurse barely had the strength to 
hang up the receiver. Then she fell 
back into a chair, and covered her face 
with her hands. The patient studied 
her with silent sympathy. 

Presently she rose, walked over to 
the bed,-and held out her hand. 

“Mr. Stuyvesant,” she said, in a voice 
broken with emotion, “I don’t know 
how to thank you for doing what you 
have done for him.” 

“For him?” asked the patient gently. 

“For my husband,” replied the nurse. 


There’s another story of the man in the underworld in the next POPULAR. It is 


called “A Man of Business.” It is a Christmas story. The author is Arthur Train. You 


will get it on Christmas Day. 


WHEN PENCE WENT TO EUROPE 


THOMAS J. PENCE, man of the world, newspaper correspondent, and crony 

of statesmen, decided last summer that he would take a trip to Europe; 
and, in making his plans, he secured the codperation of his friend, Ewan Justice} 
an official of one of the big steamship lines. The morning-of the day of sailing, 
Pence, shaved, shampooed, and generally freshened up, strolled into Justice’s 
office jauntily, ‘waving a handsome walking stick. Somebody said he looked 
as lovely as a rose; but Justice, noting his high color, likened him to a poppy. 

They got aboard ship, Pence making a frightful clatter on the gangway and 
the deck with his cane, and becoming aware that all the officers of the boat glared 
at him with something like rage in their eyes. Finally Justice began to introduce 
him to the captain. 

“I can’t do it,” said that official roughly. 
me mad.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Pence. 

“Oh, nothing much,” assured Justice smoothly. 

The captain merely glared. 

“What have I done?” insisted Pence. 

“Done!” shouted the captain. “Done! In the name of a million devils, 
what are you doing with a cane on board an ocean liner?” 

_ , “Well, of course,” said Pence apologetically, “if you object to it, I'll hide 
it in my stateroom.” 

Whereupon, Justice led him to the safe retreat and helped the-downcast 
voyager to secrete the stick. But the damage had been done, and, until the 
boat sailed, all the officers looked at Pence askance, indicating that he had broken 
every rule of shipboard etiquette. 

Arrived in London, the traveler received this cablegram from Justice: 


“T can’t meet him. It makes 


My apologies, but you looked too sweet, and the captain and I were only guying you 
about the cane. It’s all right to have one on shipboard. You might want to take a stroll on 
the bottom of the sea. 


Physical Culture with Trimmings 


By Charles Meade 


element of the camp had assem- 

bled at Russ’ thirst emporium. 

One would quite naturally con- 
clude ‘that such.an unusual gathering 
of the citizens was occasioned by some 
political urgency of more than ordinary 
importance. At any rate, one would 
hardly be justified in surmising that 
such a remarkable manifestation of 
public interest should be credited to 
nothing more formidable than the 
wholly unexpected advent into the camp 
of a young and pretty woman. 

Such, however, was really the case. 
Furthermore, the event was considered 
of such extraordinary importance as to 
necessitate the employing of extra bar- 
keeps to assist Russ, the proprietor, in 
dispensing “nerve tonic,” the suscepti- 
ble miners, reveling in rosy anticipation, 
recklessly surrendering to the more im- 
mediate fascination of booze. 

‘Meanwhile, Miss Mattie Carew, the 
aforementioned “young and pretty 
woman,’ whose arrival was the occa- 
sion for all this hubbub, concluded her 
task of filling in the blank spaces in the 
printed circulars. She critically sur- 
veyed herself in the dingy mirror sur- 
mounting the yet more dingy chiffon- 
nier; daintily touched up her puffs and 
adjusted her headgear; then, heaving a 
sigh expressive of modest self-approval, 
took up the little parcel, and doughtily 
set forth on her mission of conquest. 

Another libation in her honor had 


Scent si the entire drinking 


The humorous chronicle of a young woman’s bold attempt to teach calis- 
thenics in the ‘‘Wild’’ West. The cataclysm that resulted was not unexpected, 
for, as Doctor Johnny remarks: ‘‘To set down a pretty girl among a hundred 
Eveless men would precipitate an insurrection in heaven itself.’’ 


just been happily absorbed at Russ’ 
when one of the habitués, apathetically 
slouching through the open doorway of 
the saloon, immediately straightened up 
and drew back to the shelter of its por- 


tal. “Sh!” he cautioned, in awed tones. 
“Flere she comes.” 

Quite naturally, Miss Carew was 
taken aback by the sudden swarming 
from the saloon, of what, to her excited 
imagination, appeared to be the entire 
masculine population of the town. 
Quite undaunted, however, she pro- 
ceeded to distribute the circulars to the 
eager recipients. 

“Won’t you please read my adver- 
tisement?” she smilingly questioned. 
“Tm sure you'll oblige me,” she sweetly 
urged; and, keenly alive to the oppor- 
tunity this apparently accidental gather- 
ing of the citizens afforded, she con- 
tinued in more formal tones: 

“And if you can find it convenient to 
join my class, I am sure you will derive 
much benefit, both physical and mental. 
My terms, as the circulars declare, are 
fifty cents a lesson, or five dollars for 
the full course of twelve lessons. 
And ” So on to the end of a rather 
lengthy dissertation on the extraor- 
dinary advantages accruing to one from 
a course in physical culture. 

Down the length of the town’s one 
business street the captivating little 
miss pursued her triumphal way; dis- 
tributing the hand bills, and ever add- 
ing to her tally of unquestioning sub- 
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scribers. Indeed, but very few of her 
eager advocates possessed even the re- 
motest idea of what it was all about. 
But with such exquisite grace did the 
charming maid receive the glittering 
coins, acknowledging the favor with 
cheery word and bewitching smile, as in 
itself to compensate the happy donor. 

Russ’ emporium assumed the appear- 
ance of a literary club when the motley 
assemblage settled down in select 
groups to peruse the enticing literature. 
“Old Contact” Mickle, owing to his 
failing eyesight, with much difficulty 
spelled through the rather verbose pre- 
amble. This was all sufficient for his 
depth of comprehension, however ; and, 
fearful of being forestalled, he at once 
blurted out: 

“Ain’t you fellers caught on yet? 
Pshaw!” he said, in proud contempt for 
their obtuseness. “It didn’t take me 
more’n er minute to un’erstan’ th’ whole 
cheese.” 

Doctor Johnny, a youthful miner 
from the bench claims, winked quiz- 
zically at the others. “What is it, Con- 
tact?” he urged. “Come, old man, tell 
us all about it.” 

And the old man, inflated with his 
own importance, hastened to disgorge. 

“Why, yer see,” he began, “‘it’s 
French. This here word, ‘Delsartyism,’ 
is French for high-toned cookin’. P1 
bet th’ drinks for th’ crowd she'll learn 
us how to make sour-dough slapjacks 
and baked beans better’n we ever see 
afore.” 

“Good! Good for you, Contact!” 
Doctor Johnny laughed with the up- 
roarious crowd. “Come up now,” he 
added; “everybody come up and have 
something.” And, as the thirsty mob 
surged against the bar, he said: “Con- 
tact, you've won already. TIl treat.” 

With a paid-up membership far in 
excess of her most sanguine expecta- 
tions, Miss Carew was not disposed to 
waste time through procrastination. 
Accordingly, she announced that the 
school would open the following even- 
ing for its first session, and that Fra- 
ternity Hall, the most commodious 
meeting place in town, had been en- 
gaged for that purpose. 
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Flushed with success, she must now 
write to her widowed mother, who was 
holding down a homestead somewhere 
in the Dakotas. The concluding para- 
graph of her epistle read something like 
this: 

Yes, mother, dear, I am succeeding beyond 
my wildest dreams. Already I’ve more than 
fifty enrolled; and, from what I hear, there 
will be fully a hundred before the first lesson. 
The people here are very kind, and I look 
forward to a most enjoyable, as well as a 
very profitable, vacation, 


Meanwhile, through the effective 
agency of the grapevine telegraph, the 
news had penetrated to the uttermost 
confines of the district. And an event 
of such magnitude, not to mention its 
delectable possibilities,’ was far more 
potent in arousing popular interest than 
even the most promising dog fight could 
have been. Consequently, early in the 
afternoon of the town’s red-letter day, 
the sturdy miners, prinked and primmed 
for all possible exigencies, came troop- 
ing into town, all highly enthusiastic for 
the delightful cause of physical culture 
as exemplified by the fair exponent. 

“What do ye réckon it’s all about, 
anyhow ?” “Missoury Pete” inquired of 
his closest friend as, linked arm in arm, 
they followed the crowd toward Russ’ 
emporium. 

“T cain’t tell exactly,” the friend an- 
swered; “but let’s find Doctor Johnny. 
I hear he’s makin’ hisself solid with th’ 
young lady already. Maybe he’ll put 
us wise.” 

“Yer don’t reckon that the dude 
stands any show, do yer?” Missoury 
pursued, rather maliciously. 

“T don’t know,” answered the friend; 
“but, leastwise, he bought hisself a 
plum’ new suit of clothes at old Prager’s 
to-day, an’ it looks suspicious.” 

“He did, hey? Whew! Well, I'll 
jus’ drop in here myself en tidy up er 
bit. I wanta look ’spectable, anyhow.” 
And, without further ceremony, Pete 
parted from his friend and entered the 
store. An hour later, resplendent in 
gorgeous raiment of ready-made design 
and venerable vintage, he sauntered 
magnificently into Russ’ emporium. 

“Wheres Doctor Johnny?” he in- 
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quired of the proprietor, who was very 
busy serving the ever thirsty. 

“T think he’s up at the hotel,’ Russ 
answered. “You know he’s to escort 
the young lady to the hall. But come 
have somethin’, you look awful dry in 
them new duds.” 

Missoury gracefully acknowledged 
the hint. “Come up, boys; come up, 
everybody,” he bawled. “Every one 
drinks with Missoury Pete.” 


Quite an ovation was accorded the 
little lady that evening as, attired in 
some sort of white fluffy stuff that 
gracefully adjusted itself to her daintily 
molded form, and, with her finger tips 
resting ever so gently on the arm of 
her escort, she and Doctor Johnny 
wended their way down the long street 
to the hall. 

For a verity, it could be likened to a 
triumphal procession. The infatuated 
miners lined the sidewalk, and with un- 
covered heads stood at attention while 
their divinity passed in review. Then, 
in column of twos, they trailed along in 
` line of march. á 

Judge Flighty, watching the passing 
of the parade, was heard to mutter : 

“Too bad they haven’t a brass band.” 

As the procession moved on, she was 
obligingly prodigal with her smiles, be- 
stowing them promiscuously; while to 
a few more favored ones she gave a 
word or two, thus absolutely confound- 
ing them. She was a sensible little 
body, and rather relished the sensation 
she was creating, lending herself— 
guilelessly, however—to a full enjoy- 
ment of the peculiar situation. Dis- 
tinctively Miss Carew was an American 
beauty of the Western type—cour- 
ageous, self-reliant, and infinitely ca- 
pable. 

“My, what a crowd!” Doctor Johnny 
whispered to his fair companion. “Who 
would ever imagine these crusty old 
bachelors to be so appreciative of youth 
and beauty ?” 

“Oh, my!” she parried, tactfully ig- 
noring his presumption. “Is it really 
unusual?” 

“To the contrary, it is considered 
quite natural.” = 
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“What—the crowd?” 

“Well, yes, considering the present 
occasion; although I was referring to 
the delightful combination of youth and 
beauty.” 

“Oh!” she said, and rewarded him 
with a smile. 

Arrived at the hall, she at once as- 
cended to the stage, and, nerving herself 
for the ordeal, resolutely faced the sea 
of faces that fairly glowed with eager 
anticipation. 

“Gentlemen,” she began, in well-con- 
trolled voice, “our first task is to prop- 
erly arrange the class. Fortunately Mr. 
Doctor has very graciously consented 
to serve as my floor manager during the 
term. Now, gentlemen, we will begin 
with the first lesson;” and, descending 
to the floor with a lightness conceivable 
only with the birds, she flitted to and 
fro among the happy students. 

“We must retain a distance of two 
yards between each student,” she said, 
in liquid accents that instantly subdued 
the most intractable. “That’s correct, 
Mr. Mickle. You take position here.” 
She smiled in approval as old Contact 
meekly followed her instructions. 

“Now, then, Mr. Doctor,’ she 
chirruped to her assistant on critically 
noting the preparedness of the class. 
“Are we all ready?” 

“All ready,” that 
sponded. 

“Let ’er go, Galler-gh-er !” came the 
stentorian interruption from somewhere 
in the farthest extremity of the hall. 

Rather disconcerting certainly; but, 
with ready tact, she joined good-na- 
turedly in the laugh, and, resuming her 
station on the platform, addressed the 
class. 

“Now, gentlemen,” she said, “you 
will please observe me closely, and, as 
I exemplify the various motions, you 
are to do likewise. This is the first 
motion.” And her arms shot out hori- 
zontally their full length. 

“Ouch!” came the quick response 
from old Contact, followed by a more 
profane explosion from Missoury Pete. 

“You get on your own spot,” old 
Contact contended, wiping the speck of 
blood from his jaw where Missoury’s 


gentleman re- 


é 
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sharp finger nails had effected a punc- 
ture. ; 

“You do that-a-way ag’in en I'll bore 
yer,’ was the solacing rejoinder Mis- 
soury vouchsafed him; and the two bel- 
ligerents glared at each other in open 
hostility. 

Similar mutterings of dire warfare, 
evidently of similar origin, could be 
heard in various parts of the hall. An 
ominous moment, indeed; and Miss 
Carew, alive to the situation, hastened 
to placate the threatening factions. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen !” she voiced 
in admonitory accents. The effect was 
immediate. An armistice was tacitly 
agreed to, and the class settled down to 
real work. 

The simpler motions of calisthenic 
exercises were speedily acquired and 
passed over by the eager students. 
True enough, some of the older men 
realized their weight of years in their 
vain endeavor to-reach their toes with 
their finger tips while retaining a rigid- 
ity of the legs. Besides, it was a very 
warm evening, and the interval between 
drinks was unusually protracted. There 
were indications of a flagging interest. 
It would never do to permit the spirit 
of the occasion to blunt itself in the 
very first session. 

Miss Carew intuitively sought to ap- 
ply the remedy. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, and her blue- 
gray, Irish-American eyes opened their 
widest, “we will now rehearse the lesson 
accompanied by the music. Carefully 
note the changes, please, and follow my 
every movement.” 

A hundred or more perspiring men, 
ranging from lusty youths in advanced 
teens to decrepit old sinners scaling well 
into the seventies or thereabouts, stood 
in their prescribed places eagerly await- 
ing the signal. An inspiring spectacle 
that augured well for the American in- 
stinct to live and learn; then learn some 
more. 

The fair instructress nodded to the 
pianist whom she had impressed into her 
service. 

“Ting-a-ling-tum-tum,” came the first 
soft notes; and Miss Carew, her beauti- 
ful arms gyrating in graceful accord 
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with the music, led off in the fascinating 
evolutions, and the fun was on. 


“Touch the head with the finger ends, 
Stiffen the joints as the arm unbends——” 


She sang in birdlike voice, in unison 
with the intricate movements. And the 
class, already intoxicated by the witch- 
ery of her presence, became utterly 
flabbergasted by her sweet, melodious 
cooing. 

It was the last straw. They began 
to edge closer, shifting from their as- 
signed positions in sheer eagerness to 
feast their eyes on the sylphlike creature 
who had so completely entranced them. 

Gayly the sweet maid sang on, her 
whirling arms and swaying form the 
marvel of her obsessed admirers. In 
ever-increasing confusion, the devotees 
sought to emulate the sinuous convolu- 
tions of the goddess, who, wholly en- 
grossed in her work, grew ever more 
enthusiastic. 

Old Contact and Missoury Pete were 
unconsciously drawing perilously close 
to each other. There had been several 
minor clashes on remote parts of the 
floor, but still the pace grew faster. 
The class was rapidly losing its wits, 
deteriorating to an uncontrollable mob. 
A delirium possessed them. 

Bubbling over with mischief, she sig- 
naled tke pianist for faster time. Up 
and down bent the hundred human bod- 
ies. Faster and yet faster whirled the 
forest of human arms. In and out. 
Forward and back. In circular sweeps, 
this way, that way. In every conceiv- 
able form of human contortion the fury 
of mischief led her. The ever feminine, 
spurred for a frolic. 

“Faster! Faster!” she signaled, and 
renewed the movement of swinging the 
outstretched arms about her head in 
ever-accelerating sweep, until the class 
resembled a flock of windmills in a 
gale. 

“Faster yet!” she urged the perspir- 
ing pianist; and the half-frenzied stu- 
dents drew yet closer to each other. 

“Go it, Maudie!” somebody ‘way 
back yelled in ecstasy. 

“Throw her wide open!” came in a 
spirit of deviltry from another. - 


PHYSICAL CULTURE WITH TRIMMINGS 


“Smash th’ mah 
from another. 

And Miss Carew—flushed, perspir- 
ing, her bosom heaving, a very incarna- 
tion of the spirit of fun—raced on in 
the furious struggle to outdo herself. 
In wild abandonment of all restraint, 
she stamped her pretty little foot for 
“more speed”; and her mad followers, 
strenuously exerting themselves to 
make the pace, precipitated the in- 
evitable. 

“Crash! Biff! Bang!” came the ter- 
rific collision of numerous whirling fists 
with unprotected craniums ; and instant- 
ly the armistice was off, and a battle 
royal held the boards. 

In vain the enchantress pleaded for 
order. The pianist had already fled ir 
terror; but the frightful uproar arising 
from a hundred fighting men effectually 
squelched all other sounds. Heroically 
she endeavored to effect the pacification 
of the ferocious mob; but a closer scru- 
tiny of their hideous savagery impelled 
her to instant flight. 

She hastened back to the stage, fran- 
tically seeking a way of egress, when, 
greatly to her relief, Doctor Johnny 
came running to her assistance. 

“Quick; this way!” he urged; and, 
with little ceremony, he hurried the now 
thoroughly frightened girl through a 
rear entrance to the street. But, despite 
her very evident fears, ere the door 
slammed shut behind them, she stole 
one parting glance at the havoc she had 
conjured into being; and through her 
mask of dismay there struggled an ex- 
pression that was closely akin to ex- 
ultation. = 

A two-seated, light-running vehicle, 
the driver in position and the horses 
pawing the earth in their impatience to 
be off, stood waiting at the curb. 

“Drive first to the hotel,” Doctor 
Johnny ordered the driver as he climbed 
to a seat beside the unprotesting girl. 

They experienced no difficulty in en- 
listing the help of the landlady at the 
hotel. She, being possessed of a very 
capable and rather attractive young 
husband, cheerfully lent herself to the 
task of expediting the young lady’s de- 
parture. 


record, honey !” 
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Consequently, in an incredible short 
period of time, Miss Carew—comforta- 
bly clad for a long journey, and with 
Doctor Johnny, her escort, sitting beside 
her—was borne rapidly down the street 
behind the fastest team in town. 

The little lady heaved a pronounced 
sigh of sincere regret while passing the 
famous hall, where she again heard the 
horrible din of insane conflict that yet 
raged in all its glory. But the horses 
soon passed beyond the danger zone, 
and over the bridge, up the long grade 
to the summit, and so on to Wallace 
Station. 

It was while the horses were labori- 
ously climbing the steep grade to the 
summit when Miss Carew, meditatively 
addressing herself, quite audibly ut- 
tered: 

“T can’t make it out. I can’t, indeed.” 

“What is it, please, that’s worrying 
you?” her companion inquired. 

“Why,” she answered, “the fortunate 
circumstance of the waiting team and 
wagon at the stage door.” 

“Oh,” he explained, “that’s easy. 
You see, it was an easy matter to fore- 
tell the finish, and I thought it best to 
hedge against probable eventualities.” 

“Then it’s to your foresight that I am 
indebted for my escape. Thanks, very 
much. But tell me, please, what in- 
spired such accurate judgment?” 

“Well, Miss Carew,” Doctor Johnny 
laughingly replied, “my experience in 
the mountain country convinces me that 
to set down one pretty girl among a 
hundred Eveless men would precipitate 
an insurrection even in heaven itself.” 

“But I’m going back,” she protested, 
with warmth. “I’ve accepted their 
money for tuition, and I must live up 
to my contract.” 

“Oh, no. You can’t go back very 
well. The authorities will most cer- 
tainly have you indicted if you do.” 

“What for?” with whimsical assump- 
tion of innocence. 

“For maliciously inciting to riot.” 

“Ha! ha!” she laughed. “Not quite 
so serious as that, I hope.” Then with 
emphasis: “But I have their money. I 
must return it to them.” 


“Never mind the money. You’ve 
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earned it. Besides, those miners would 
gladly pay a great deal more for less 
than half as much fun.” And she could 
only smile at the clever conceit. 


Doctor Johnny stood on the platform 
at the station. She was comfortably in- 
stalled in her compartment; and, 
through the open window of the car, 
they were giving expression to fond 
adieus. 

“You will write to me,” she urged, 
with animation. “I shall be very anx- 
ious to hear the outcome of that awful 
fracas.” 


Of course you like Western stories. 


the first part of B. M. Bower’s new serial, “Good Indian.” 
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“Yes, indeed, Miss Carew,” Doctor 
Johnny made earnest reply. “PH have 
a letter for you in every mail until I 
succeed in selling my mine. Then, if 
you don’t turn me down, I'll bring my- 
self to you instead of a letter.” 

A soft, dreamy, far-away look came 
into her eyes; and just as the conductor 
called the final warning, “All aboard!” 
Miss Carew, her heart swelling in ad- 
miration for this bold knight who so 
gallantly had come to her rescue, gently 
placed her hand on his sleeve as she 
sweetly murmured: ` 

“Yes, dear.” 


Be sure to get the next POPULAR, containing 


On sale December 25th. 


ee 


A FRIENDLY TIP TO AN ARCHITECT 


Ge JAMES, who is soon to be the new senator from Kentucky, is well 
known for two reasons in Washington. One is his perfectly, artistically, 
and entirely bald head. The other is the admiration and esteem in which he 
is held by “Handsome Tom” Heflin, a member of Congress from Alabama. 

“T tell you,” said Heflin, one evening, to a crowd, “Ollie is a fine fellow. 
What’s more, he’s self-made, and he deserves a lot of credit for that. Think 
of it! He started out with nothing but his brains, and now he’s about to be 
made a senator. A self-made senator!” 

“Well,” drawled Harry Maynard, a member of the group, “if he made 
himself, and did such a thundering fine job of it, why didn’t he put some hair 


on the top of his head?” 
GA. 


ROUGH RAILROADING TO HEAVEN 


AYNE MacVEAGH, brother of the secretary of the treasury, is such a 
sparkling wit that seldom has any one the chance to put one over on him; 
but he tells a story proving that Archbishop Ryan turned the trick one night 
in Philadelphia. It was at a dinner attended by a grea@ number of railroad men. 
“Your grace,” said MacVeagh, “you will notice that we have a lot of rail- 
road officials here, and you will also notice that they are accompanied by their 
legal counsel. That’s why I’m here. They never go anywhere without their 
counsel. And now I am going to make a proposition to you: The railroad men 
dos give you passes over all their lines if you will give them free passes to 
leaven.” 
“Ah,” replied the archbishop, with a smile, “I would not like to separate 


them from their counsel!” 
SA 


HE DOES NOT LIKE TO WALK 


Senator Guggenheim, of Colorado, believes in taking a ride whenever he 
can. He keeps ten automobiles in Washington, and has several other flocks 
of them in various parts of the country, 


The Quarter Horse 


By Charles E. Van Loan 
Author of “The Rainmaker from Raton, “The Great Mooltan Mahatma, Ete. 


—— 


In which our old friend Professor Hanrahan Shea becomes the sole owner 


of a race horse and turns his thoughts turfward. 


Before he got the horse he 


was selling axle grease, and we reckon that’s about as close to the horse 
business as he ought to get—with safety. 


VERY man, woman, and. child in 
F, Trinidad,” cried Professor Han- 
rahan Shea, “is aware that the 
air of this mountain country is 
surcharged with alkali dust. I venture 
to say that not one within the sound 
of my voice this afternoon has escaped 
the painful and irritating effect of this 
dust upon the human eye. Before en- 
tertaining you with my impersonations 
of great actors of the past and present, 
I wish to say a few words to you upon 
the subject of the human eye, that most 
delicate organ of the body. 

“You all know that the eye is con- 
structed of three coats, the outer, or 
cornea; the sclerotic, or middle—com- 
monly ‘known as the muscular coat— 
and the third, or retina, over which is 
distributed the optic nerve which con- 
veys the sense of sight to the brain. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, if in the 
least iota any portion of this delicate 
mechanism is disturbed by inflamma- 
tion, there follows a corresponding dis- 
turbance of the most valuable sense 
which has been given to man. 

“The tiny particles of alkali lodge 
upon the inner or mucous coating of 
the lids; and this coating becomes in- 
flamed., This inflammation closes the 
lachrymal, or tear, duct which conveys 
lubrication to the eyeball, and the cor- 
nea becomes red and watery. This con- 
dition distorts the vision which the optic 
nerve conveys to the brain, and the re- 
sult is impaired eyesight. 


“Now, in correcting the diseases 
which are prone to attack this most deli- 
cate of all organs, nothing but the prop- 
er ingredients, and those most soothing 
in their effect, must be incorporated 
into the unguentum which is used to 
annoint the injured member. 

“T am here this afternoon to call to 
your attention the marvelous discov- 
ery of Chen Shang, a Chinese monk of 
the fourteenth generation; an eye oint- 
ment which has the recommendation of 
all the famous oculists and physicians 
both in this country and abroad. The 
secret of this preparation has been 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, until I am able, here this after- 
noon, to offer it to you for the ridicu- 
lously small price of one dollar, gentle- 
men; one dollar, not a tenth part of its 
value,” et cetera, et cetera. 

Professor Hanrahan Shea had, as he 
sorrowfully admitted to himself, “gone 
back to the old stuff.” He had hoped 
never again to recall the patter of the 
itinerant eye specialist; but circum- 
stances connected with the rainmaking 
business had sent him back to the main 
line of the railroad with less than ten 
dollars in his pockets. So here he was 
in Trinidad, just over the Colorado line, 
vending Chen Shang’s Magic Eye Oint- 
ment from an open carriage, in which 
there lolled one of the town drunkards 
—Trinidad has many—miraculously 
cured of an eye trouble of twenty 
years’ standing. A few sleight-of-hand 
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tricks and an exhibition of ventrilo- 
quism had served to draw a crowd; and, 
that much accomplished, the Professor 
asked no odds. 

There were many things which he 
might have done, but the manufacture 
of the eye ointment required small capi- 
tal, little or no time spent in prepara- 
tion ; and it paid exactly 14,400 per cent 
upon the original investment, as the fol- 
lowing figures will show: 


4 gross 2-dram tin ointment boxes, at 

75 cents per gross........ SBR Se $3.00 
Small bottle carbolic acids, eo case erens .20 
8 boxes axle grease, at Io cents per box .80 


FOLS COENE Taie eA OA $4.00 


The 576 tins of this sovereign rem- 
ery, the plebeian odor of axle grease 
disguised by the introduction of a sus- 
picion of carbolic acid, cost no more 
than $4; and, with luck, the Professor 
hoped to dispose of the lot at $r per 
box. 

It was degrading—the Professor ad- 
mitted as much to himself—but he who 
has less than ten dollars in his pockets 
must needs choose the first bridge which 
offers, and cross as swiftly as- possible, 
wasting no time in quarrels with the 
tollkeeper. He figured that with two 
“pitches” in Trinidad, two in Pueblo— 
business should be very good in that 
smoky smelter city—and another pitch 
in Colorado Springs, he could step off 
the train at Denver, organized for a 
campaign which might find him on a 
vaudeville circuit with a hypnotic act, 
or in Chicago, peering into the future, 
via the human palm, at fifty cents per 
sitting, and as much more as he could 
get. 

At sundown that evening, the Pro- 
fessor stood upon the edge of the side- 
walk, meditating upon life and its vicis- 
situdes. “His pockets were heavy with 
silver dollars. Chen Shang’s Magic 
Eye Ointment was still a powerful lu- 
bricant with which to anoint the wheels 
of misfortune. 

Down the middle of the thoroughfare 
came a short, red-faced, mustached per- 
son, who moved with a quick, nervous 
tread. In his right hand he held the end 
of a halter, and attached to the other 
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end of the rope was a tall, dispirited, 
gaunt specter—the ghost of a thorough- 
bred running horse. The poor brute, 
which seemed to have dined upon a 
gigantic spiral spring, so prominent 
were its ribs, plodded forward miser- 
ably, oblivious of its surroundings. The 
fat, red-faced man was not oblivious. 
He was keenly alive to his predicament, 
and his attitude was a mixture of an- 
noyance and indecision. As he hurried 
forward, he twitched savagely at the 
rope. 

The fat, red-faced man spied the Pro- 
fessor at the same instant that the Pro- 
fessor spied him, and the light of recog- 
nition leaped across the space between 
the two men. The fat man had been in 
Butte one summer-with a string Of run- 
ning horses, and the Professor knew 
him as “Old Bird” Bentick. The horse 
which the Old Bird was leading through 
the streets of Trinidad was the last of 
that racing stable. An hour before, 
there had been two horses; but Bentick 
had just sold one of them to a grocer 
for seventy-five dollars, and was anx- 
ious to be out of Trinidad before that 
innocent tradesman arrived at a full ap- 
preciation of his bargain. 

When the Old Bird recognized the 
Professor, his indecision vanished in a 
flash of inspiration. He hurried toward 
the sidewalk. The Professor held out 
his hand in welcome, and his fingers 
closed on the rope instead of the Old 
Bird’s pudgy fist. 

“You've got a race horse!’ said Ben- 
tick, speaking very quickly. “Hes 
yours. I give him to you. Sick wife. 
Got to make that next train. This beetle 
is old Rolling Wave, and he can outrun 
anything in the world for a quarter of 
a mile. After that I can beat him my- 
self. My jockey’s somewhere up the 
street or behind the horse, I don’t know 
which. He ain’t much. Name’s Sands 
—Peter B. Sands. Says he could ride 
once. Sell ’em, give ’em away. I don’t 
care what you do; but they’re yours, 
Professor, and you can go as far as you 
like with ’em. There comes my train. 
Good-by.” : 

And before the Professor could catch 
his breath, and while this disjointed 
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harangue was still hurtling around his 
ears, the scene was enlivened by the Old 
Bird’s flying legs as he raced toward the 
railroad station. 

Dazed, bewildered by this sudden gift 
from the clouds, the Professor looked 
first at the rope in his hand and then 
into the eyes of the patient old beast. 
The horse regarded the new owner with 
wistful and hungry orbs, and shook its 
head as if it would say, “Don’t blame 
me. I didn’t have anything to do with 
this.” 

A wheezing sound like that made by 
bellows in need of repair drew the Pro- 
fessor’s attention to a small man who 
carried a horse blanket over his arm. 
The newcomer glared after the disap- 
pearing Bentick. 

“Where’s that fat stew going?” he 
demanded. 

“I don’t know,” said the Professor. 
“He just made me a present of this 
horse, and said he had a sick wife.” 

“Wife!” snarled the little man. 
“Mister, that fella never had no more 
wife’n a rabbit. You say he give you 
the hoss?” 

The humor of the situation made a 
sudden appeal to Hanrahan Shea, and 
he doubled forward with a whoop of 
laughter. 

Peter B. Sands maintained a serious 
demeanor, examining the new “owner” 
with shrewd eyes. 

“Glad we make a hit with you,” he 
wheezed suddenly. “You now got a 
hoss, mister, an’ you got a rider—both 
hungry. I been with this Bentick guy 
so long, I’ve ’most forgot how to handle 
a knife an’ fork. He couldn’t git feed 
money for his hosses, let alone for him 
an’ me. I’m so near starved right now 
that my chest is chafin agin’ my back- 
bone, an’ this pore ole lizard here ain’t 
flopped his lips over a mess of oats in 
so long, his belly thinks oats is gone out 
of fashion and ain’t used no more in the 
best circles. We’re all in, mister, all in. 
How ’bout you fer the big eats?” 

Tears of laughter were trickling 
down the Professor’s cheeks, and it was 
an effort for him to bring forth a silver 
dollar. Sands wheezed his thanks, and, 
seizing the halter, set out lively. 
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“Hold on!” said the Professor. 
“Where are you going?” 

“I'm going to put this poor ole hat- 
rack into a livery stable, and have ’em 
toss a whole dollar’s worth of hay in 
front of him. Then I’m comin’ back 
an’ eat dinner with the new owner. 
What did you think?” 

Later, the Professor and his new 
protégé surveyed each other across the 
bone of what had been a huge steak, 
smothered in onions. 

“Tf that ole hoss was mine,” said 
Peter B. Sands, as he juggled his coffee 
cup, “I know where I could get a lot of 
money with him. A smart fella could 
git fat off that ole skeleton.” 

It was on the tip of the Professor's 
tongue to tell Sands to take the horse 
and welcome ; but the mention of money 
sent the Professor questing after fur- 
ther information. So far as the imme- 
diate future was concerned, the Pro- 
fessor’s date book was virgin white. 

“Bentick told me,” remarked the Pro- 

fessor, “that this horse was like smoke 
in the wind for a quarter of a mile. 
Was that right? Can the old beetle still 
fly ?” 
“Mister,” said Peter B. Sands, tap- 
ping upon the table with his fork, as if 
to give weight to his statement, “I give 
you my word that they ain’t nothing— 
nothing a-a-a-a-tall that can head this 
ole fella at a quarter of a mile. Any- 
how, nothing that I ever see, an’ I’ve 
seen a many good hosses. After he’s 
done his quarter, good night shirt!” 

“I see,” said the Professor thought- 
fully. “That’s his distance. Too short 
to be any good. Are you a rider?” 

“Me?” piped the little man. “Me a 
rider? Say, mister, I ust to ride stake 
hosses onct. I win the Burns Handicap 
one year. In them days I was con- 
sidered a-a-a-a rider, but I been a sick 
man. Got the asthma mighty bad. You 
bet if I hadn’t been sick and had to live 
down around here, Pd never been 
a-beatin’ the bushes with no poor boob 
like this Bentick. We hit all the little 
county fairs, but they didn’t break good 
for us. No races short enough for this 
ole fella to win. He'd go into all the 
half-mile dashes, stand ’em all on their 
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heads for a quarter, and then finish 
ab-so-lute-ly.” 

“You said,” prompted Shea, “that 
there was a way to get some money 
with him?” 

“Sure thing!” exclaimed the little 
man. “Mister, the whole country south 
of here is just full of little Mexican 
settlements—‘plazas’ they call ’em; little 
dobey dumps. Every plaza has got a 
crack quarter hoss; and it’s a pretty 
poor Mexican sport that can’t fish out 
fifty or a hundred to bet on his beetle. 
I tell you, they’re gamer with their 
money than you'd think. They'll bet 
their right eye out as quick as look at 
you. Now we could take the ole Wave, 
put a lot of burs in his mane and tail, 
let the hair on his hocks git long and 
fuzzy, never hit him a lick with a comb 
or a brush, and he’d look so tough that 
a man’d just nachelly be afraid to bet 
on him. We could trail him down 
through that country and clean up every 
plaza town between here and the line. 
It would be soft. We could make an- 
other Jungle King out of this hoss.” 

“Jungle King?” said the Professor. 
“Never heard of him.” 

“Pshaw!” said Peter B. Sands. “I 
thought everybody in the world had 
heard of that hoss. Ain’t many people 
ever seen him to know him. He ust to 
run out on the coast tracks when he was 
a colt, under the name of Jack Griffith 
the Second. He was a streak of light- 
ning for a quarter; but that was as-far 
as he could go; and, of course, they 
couldn’t get no money with him. Some 
smart fellas got hold of him, let his hair 
grow long, and took him out into the 
jungles and cleaned up with him. 
That's where he got the name of the 
Jungle King. He’s famous, he is. I 
see him onct when he was a three-year- 
old—brown he was, with two white 
forefeet and a star on his forehead. I 
reckon they’ve made a fortune with that 
hoss, and nothing ever beat him at the 
quarter. Last time I heard of him, 
somebody slipped him into a quarter 
race up in Montana, and they won a lot 
of money with him. Probably he’s dead 
by now. 

“We can do the same identical thing 
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with this ole Wave. Them quarter 
races are all won on the break, mister; 
and the way this ole fella can go zing- 
ing away from the post is a sight to see! 
Up to a quarter, he’s a champion of 
th@world. After that he’s a hunk of 
cheese. His ole feet begin to hurt him 
after he’s gone that far, and he quits 
so fast he looks like he’s running back- 
ward. But at the quarter, he’s oil in 
the can sure.” 

“You think he’s good enough to beat 
these plaza horses?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Mister,” said Sands solemnly, “I 
take my oath I don’t have to think about 
that. I know.” 

“T’ve got a great notion to see how 
your theory works out,” said the Pro- 
fessor thoughtfully. “In the meantime, 
tie this handkerchief around your head 
and over one eye, and when I ask for 
volunteers to step into the carriage and 
have their eyes treated, you climb -in 
quick. Savvy?” 

“What is this?” demanded Peter B. 
Sands. “Medicine faking?” 

“All of that,’ said the Professor. 
“When we sell enough of this eye salve, 
we'll see how far Rolling Wave can 
carry us. Are you for that, son?” 

Peter B. Sands sighed heavily. 

“Im for anything,” he said, “so 
long’s I eat reg’lar. How "bout us for 
some pie here?” 


A small but dignified cavalcade was 
winding south through San Miguel 
County, avoiding as much as possible 
the shining steel parallels of transcon- 
tinental traffic. It consisted of two 
men, four horses, and an antique, 
wooden-wheeled racing sulky of the vin- 
tage of the eighties. Harmless as this 
combination appeared to be, it had, 
nevertheless, wrought tremendous finan- 
cial havoc in the Mexican settlements 
of Union and Mora Counties, and had 
left a trail of desolation behind it. 

In front, acting as the pacemaker, 
rode a wrinkled little dwarf of a man, 
who wheezed like a dry pump. He was 
perched upon a Mexican mustang of 
uncertain lineage and certain temper. 
Behind him came the pack horse, loaded 
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down with the necessaries of travel in 
the Southwest. The third mustang drew 
the ancient wooden-wheeled sulky, in 
which rode a slender, dark-haired gen- 
tleman, who sat that bouncing seat with 
all the dignity and grace of a Roman 
emperor. 

Professor Hanrahan Shea began his 
pilgrimage on horseback; but the sad- 
dle galled him, and he exchanged it for 
the racing sulky. How that squeaking 
relic of the days of Sunol ever found 
its way into a Mexican plaza was, and 
must forever remain, a mystery. 

Attached to the sulky by a long rope 
and shuffling behind in the thick red 
dust was a tall, angular beast—probably 
the sorriest-looking horse that ever 
made a track in San Miguel County. A 
tangled mat of hair hung down over the 
animal’s eyes in a disfiguring bang; and 
the condition of the mane and tail would 
have brought tears to the eyes of a 
smart English groom. 

The poor beast’s coat was long and 
shaggy, and unacquainted with either 
brush or currycomb. There were burs 
in the tail, burs in the mane, burs in 
the thick hair of the flanks, and burs 
clotted at the feathery hocks. Old Bird 
Bentick would have had to look twice 
in order to recognize in that lamentable 
ruin the once respectable Rolling Wave. 
Yet the very appearance of the aged 
campaigner had made him the bright 
star of the procession, as many a finan- 
cially embarrassed plaza could bear wit- 
ness. 

Peter B. Sands was right in his esti- 
mate of the Mexican character. The 
saddle-colored sons of the great South- 
west had been very easy. The sporty 
caballeros who owned fast quarter 
horses grinned at the sight of old Roll- 
ing Wave, and laughed aloud at the 
idea of matching speed with the shaggy 
skeleton. 

All their laughing was-done- before 
the fall of the flag, which was fortunate, 
for there was never a chance to laugh 
afterward. The Mexican riders re- 
alized too late that the little Americano 
with the wheezy voice could teach them 
many things about shooting a horse 
away from the post. 
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Peter B. Sands, riding bareback, with 
nothing but a surcingle about Rolling 
Wave's midsection, from which dangled 
two stirrups, rode all his finishes after 
the fashion of Tod Sloan, which is to 
say, that when Rolling Wave crossed 
the imaginary wire, Peter B. Sands was 
perched almost between his ears. 

The thing worked with monotonous 
regularity. After the flag dropped, or 
the hat or handkerchief fell, there re- 
mained nothing but to collect the bets, 
say “Adios,” and take to the trail again. 
The game was such a profitable one and 
the plazas so frequent that the Pro- 
fessor made a flying trip into Las Vegas, 
where he deposited twelve hundred dol- 
lars in the bank, retaining only suff- 
cient capital to begin the Southern cam- 
paign. 

Before the strange procession lay 
Gonzales Plaza, and a certain black 
colt of which they had heard some talk. 
Behind them was a trail of ruined com- 
munities, blasted hopes, and fallen 
equine idols. Northward, the peaks of 
the Glorieta Pass purpled the horizon. 
To the south lay the plateau country 
and the sheep for the shearing. 

There were times when Peter B. 
Sands, recalling the winning of the 
Burns Handicap, smiled grimly, but the 
Professor had promised him twenty per 
cent of the gross intake and the old 
horse—and that was something. As 
for Hanrahan Shea himself, he re- 
garded the expedition in the light of an 
immense joke; and it pleased him to 
think that his health could not but be 
benefited by the outdoor life. 

At Gonzales Plaza, the cavalcade at- 
tracted a great deal of attention; but the 
owner of the black quarter horse re- 
fused to take the bait. He came to look, 
and shook his head wisely when the 
Professor dropped a stray remark to 
the effect that old Rolling Wave could 
run “a little.” 

“I believe you, señor,” said the Mexi- 
can horseman. “It has come to my 
knowledge that your horse is better than 
he looks. I heard of how he won at 
Santa Rosa.” 

“But we have not been in Santa 
Rosa,” expostulated the Professor. 
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The Mexican only smiled, and noth- 
ing could persuade him to bet as much 
as one peso. 

The Professor gave the order to 
march southward again. Of course, 
the Mexican was lying. It could not 
be that there were two quarter horses 
campaigning the plazas at the same 
time. 

It was in Guadalupe County that the 
Professor heard another vague rumor 
which annoyed him seriously. At the 
Rosita Ranch, where the party stopped 
overnight, a white cow-puncher grew 
confidential. 

“How'd yeh make out down in Lin- 
coln County?” he demanded. “I under- 
stand yeh tore ’em off somethin’ scan- 
dalous.” 

The Professor remarked that he had 
not been in Lincoln County. The cow- 
puncher did not say anything after that; 
but it was very plain that he regarded 
the Professor as a liar. Once on the 
open road again, Peter B. Sands un- 
bosomed himself. 

“Somebody beat us to it,” he said 
sorrowfully. “Couple of fellas been all 
through Lincoln County with a hoss; 
and, from what I hear, they done a 
grand business. Back there at the ranch 
they thought it was us.” 

Farther to the south there were more 
rumors of the campaign of the un- 
known; and the fame of that vague and 
shadowy quarter horse grew and grew. 
The Professor was disposéd to regard 
this invasion of his territory as unwar- 
ranted; and, furthermore, it hurt busi- 
ness. The Mexicans had evidently re- 
ceived a strong warning of some sort; 
and they met all the Professor’s crafty 
advances with sly winks and grins. The 
Professor’s resentment grew stronger, 
and he was in no pleasant frame of 
mind when he rode into Cardenas 
Plaza. 

The small adobe settlement was built 
around a general store; and in the open 
space before this emporium, the Shea- 
Sands-Rolling-Wave combination en- 
countered two white men, mounted 
upon mustangs. They were leading a 
third horse, brown of coat, unkempt of 
appearance, and wicked of eye. The 
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recognition, which was immediate, was 
also mutual. After the first salutation, 
the four men surveyed each other close- 
ly. It was not unlike a meeting of 
strange dogs. 

Finally one of the strangers, a very 
thin man with a sandy mustache, who 
answered to the name of “Ed,” opened 
the conversation. 

“Sizing up your outfit on looks 
alone,” said he; and there was a kindly 
note in his voice and an air of com- 
radeship in his manner; “just lookin’ 
you over, I reckon you better turn back, 
neighbor. They ain’t much to be got 
where we come from.” 

The Professor’s resentment vanished 
into thin air. He grinned as he made 
a fitting answer. 

“Even so,’ said Hanrahan Shea 
cheerfully. “I'll guarantee that you 
won't find any hundred-dollar bets 
growing on the sagebrush along our 
trail. Horse and horse, it strikes me.” 

This provoked a general laugh, in 
which Peter B. Sands joined with a 
whistling cackle. The two strangers 
dismounted and leisurely inspected the 
ancient Wave. 

“Race hoss, mebbe?” said the one 


“No,” said Peter sadly. “No. Of 
course, he kin travel over a distance; 
but he ain’t exactly a race hoss—not 
exactly so.” 

“Jockey?” asked Ed shrewdly, eying 
Peter B. Sands quizzically. 

“Just so-so,” replied Peter modestly. 
“T ride a little. Come to think of it, I 
ain’t seen nothin’ around here to 
bother me. Speakin’ of race hosses, 
what for a lizard is that one there? He © 
don’t resemble no McChesney to me.” 

The two camps sparred with great 
caution. The men circled about the 
horses like hawks, and the conversation 
became ceremonious and polite. They 
might have been about to propose a 
horse trade. Ed and Joe recognized 
Peter for a jockey at once; but they did 
not recognize old Rolling Wave, and the 
Professor’s identity bothered them. 

“D’ye make him, Ed?” asked Joe bes 
hind his hand, as he pretended to take 
a chew of tobacco. 


‘called “Joe” inquiringly. 
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“Never saw him before,’ said Ed. 
“Horse racing aint his reg’lar line. 
Look at his hands. Don’t think much 
of this old oat hound they got.” 

After some time, the Professor wear- 
ied of the circling and the sparring. A 
brilliant idea entered his head. He saw 
a way to put these troublesome inter- 
lopers out of business. 

“Quit fanning the air and talk 
turkey,” said Shea suddenly. “What’s 
the sense in all this talk? You know 
my game. I know yours. You've got 
a race horse; so have I. There isn’t 
room enough in this part of the coun- 
try for both of us. Now, then, here’s 
what I'll do with you. PI run you four 
hundred and forty yards, standing start. 
If I beat you, I take your horse. If 
you beat me, you take mine. How does 
that strike you?” 

It did not strike the man called Ed. 

Joe, his partner, broke into a hoarse 
chuckle. 
_ “Friend,” said Ed, “I don’t want 
that ole crowbait of your’n. What could 
I do with him? If you want to bet any 
money, now R 

Peter B. Sands put in a word of ad- 
vice. 

“What do you want that other hoss 
for?” he demanded. “One race hoss is 
enough for this game. Don’t you go 
bettin’ the old ‘hoss. Don’t yow do it.” 

The Professor was obdurate. He 
Was willing to bet money; but he in- 
sisted on betting the race horses “on 
the side.” The strangers withdrew and 
held a long confab. 

“How much would you want to bet?” 
asked Ed at last. 

“Anything up to five hundred a side,” 
said the Professor promptly 

That remark clinched the matter. 
Ed did not want the old crowbait, but 
the five hundred appealed to him. 

“This afternoon at two o’clock suit 
you?” asked Joe. 

“Fine!” said the Professor. 

At two o'clock, the inhabitants of 
Cardenas Plaza assembled on the level 
stretch of road beyond the adobes; and 
Ed and the Professor stepped off the 
distance, and a line drawn across the 
road marked the finish. Don José 
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Miguel, the plaza storekeeper, recog- 
nizable at once by the stub of a lead 
pencil behind his ear, held the stakes. 
The strangers posted their five hundred 
in paper money of great age but per- 
fectly respectable lineage, wrinkled and 
creased until it was soft as cotton cloth. 

Joe and the Professor remained at 
the line of thg finish with a red flag— 
a bandanna handkerchief upon a switch. 

“Raise your hands when you're ready 
for the start,” instructed Joe. “His 
nibs here will count three, and then PFI 
drop the flag.” 

Peter B. Sands eyed the man called 
Ed as they rode side by side toward the 
starting line. Peter took note of the 
thin, sandy man, and saw that he was 
swung well forward over the postage 
stamp of a racing saddle which the 
brown horse wore. The man’s knees 
were not far removed from his chin, 
and he jigged up and down in a light, 
easy motion in response to the action 
of his mount. On the ground, he looked 
like an innocent countryman. On a 
horse’s back, he appeared as a special- 
ist. All the fun had gone out of his 
face, and the mouth under the sandy 
mustache was set in a straight line. 

“Been a rider yourself, haven't you?” 
asked Peter. 

The sandy man grunted. 

“PH show you in a minute,” he said. 

“Huh!” said Peter, with sarcasm. 
“No. boob with red whiskers kin show 
me anything!” 

They reached the starting line and 
swung about. The horses, both old 
campaigners, each wise with the wisdom 
of experience, danced nervously. 

“Well, Methuselem! Any time to- 
day!” said Peter. 

Together they raised their hands in 
signal. Peter gathered the old Wave 
for the break. The brown horse seemed 
to “set on the mark” like a sprinter 
waiting for the gun, and the thin, sandy 
man crouched low, every muscle tense, 
his light blue eyes on the tiny patch of 
red which fluttered aloft in the distance. 

In a short race, fully as much de- 
pends upon the rider as upon the horse. 
There is more to the starting of a quar- 
ter-mile dash than the falling of the flag, 
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the sudden muscular movement of the 
rider, and the forward movement of the 
mount. Keenness of eye, particularly 
if the flag be at a distance; quickness of 
wit, and that unmeasured lapse of time 
between thought and action are all to 
be taken into account. 

The difference between two good 
riders, mounts being equal, may be 
measured accurately by the distance be- 
tween the horses after they have gone 
twenty-five yards. The best race rider 
is the boy or man in whom thought and 
action are more nearly synchronous. 

There had been a day when sporting 
writers admitted that Jockey P. Sands 
had the best pair of hands in the West. 
This natural gift shows to great advan- 
tage in riding a hard finish. It is also 
of great use in “snapping a horse” away 
from the post. 

Crouched for the start, horses and 
men might have been electrical machines 
waiting for the current to set them in 
motion; the switch to be thrown by a 
flash of red in the distance. 

As the flag fell, Peter B. Sands 
yelled and hurled himself forward, 
fairly lifting Rolling Wave into the full 
racing stride; and, before the bandanna 
struck the ground, the old horse was 
running at the top of its wonderful 
speed. It was the trick by which all 
quarter races are won—a trick which 
the brown horse and rider knew well. 
Still, the difference between Peter B. 
Sands and the thin, sandy man was 
written large in the clean length which 
separated the horses. 

The man on the brown horse was 
astounded. He had ridden the animal 
hundreds of times. This was the first 
race in which he had not “had the 
jump” away from the starting line. 

Peter, a length in front, heard the 
thunder of the brown flyer at his heels, 
and knew instinctively that he had no 
mustang and Mexican rider behind him. 
As was his custom, he lifted up his 
wheezing voice in shrill encouragement. 

“Hi! hi! Come on, you Wave!” 

Behind him, he heard the whistle of 
a quirt. Ed had “gone to the bat.” 

“Hooey! Hooey!” he yelled. “Git 
him, baby! Git him!” 
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Then Ed began to curse, and grad- 
ually the brown horse poked its nose 
up alongside Rolling Wave’s flank. Out 
of the corner of his eye, Peter saw the 
dark blur creep forward, and inter- 
preted the triumphant note in the heavy 
profanity. 

Jockey Sands went out on the old 
horse’s neck, and rode the most desper- 
ate finish of his life. The dark blur 
ceased its advance and held level, and 
thus they swept over the line of the fin- 
ish, the brown horse beaten by three- 
quarters of a length. 

The momentum of that closing rush 
carried the horses side by side for two 
hundred yards, both riders drawing 
rein. Ed fell back, and, just as Peter 
turned to make some cheerful remark, 
Rolling Wave began to flounder, stag- 
gered out of the road, and then fell in 
a heap, flinging Peter headfirst into a 
cactus patch. 

Joe found his voice for the first time 
since the finish. 

“You win, sir,” he said. “You've 
won one hoss, but you’ve lost another.” 

The thin man dismounted and helped 
Peter out of the cactus, and together 
they approached the fallen animal. The 
attitude of the little rider left no need 
for words. 

The man known as Ed took one look 
and tossed up both arms. Then he stood 
with his chin on his chest, a thin, sandy 
statue of dejection. 

“His last race,’ said the Professor, 
“and his best one. Must have been his 
heart. Well, the game was about 
played out down here—and. he was 
pretty old. Good old horse.” 

He started to walk down the road, 
but Joe caught him by the elbow. 

“Look here,” said the man quickly, 
“racing hosses ain’t in your reg’lar line. 
I knew it the minute I set eyes on you. 
As you say, they ain’t anything left 
down in this part of the country, and 
winter’s coming along. What’ll you take 
for that hoss you just win, cash down?” 

The Professor hesitated. He was 
watching Peter B. Sands, who was 
squatting beside the body of his faithful 
old friend. 

“Td hate mighty bad to lose that 
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brown hoss,” said Joe sadly. “He ain’t 
so much of a hoss as a hoss, but he’s 
same as a pet to me. I’m about clean, 
but TIl give you two hundred for him 
right here now. Two hundred in cash; 
and you know you can’t get nothin’ 
more racing in these parts. The game’s 
played out. You'd have to lay up all 
winter somewheres. How about you?” 

“I don’t want to win a horse away 
from a man who really cares something 
about him,” said the Professor uneasily. 

“Mister,” said Joe earnestly, “I 
wouldn’t want to go home to my little 
gal without that brown hoss. She just 
nachelly dotes on him.” 

“All right,” said the Professor. “Two 
hundred is better than nothing. You've 
got a customer.” 

Joe drew out another roll of wrinkled 
and tattered currency, and began count- 
ing it into the Professor’s hat. 

As they shook hands on the bargain— 
a thing which Joe seemed eager to do— 
Peter B. Sands arose and walked slowly 
over to the brown horse. He made two 
. complete circuits of the animal, whis- 
tling lightly between his teeth. Then he 


knelt down in the .sand, and gently , 


rubbed the hair upward from the hoof 
of each forefoot. Next to the skin it 
was white. Peter B. nodded his head 
several times, and, rising, examined the 
animal’s forehead carefully. Then he 
looked over at the melancholy Ed and 
grinned. _ = 

Peter’s eyes next rested upon the 
body of the dead race horse. 

“Friend,” said the little jockey sol- 
emnly, “over yonder lies the champion 
quarter hoss of the world.” 

Ed did not reply. Peter B. Sands 
stood for a moment, lost in thought. 
Then he removed his old battered hat, 
and addressed the thing which had been 
old Rolling Wave. 

“Good-by, pal,” he said softly. “You 
was a better hoss than I knowed—a 
champion if ever there was one.” 

Then the jockey slipped his arm 
through the bridle of the brown horse 
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and walked down the road, Ed follow- 
ing silently. 

When the Professor met the group, 
he was pocketing a roll of bills. 

“Well, pardner,’ said Peter B. 
Sands, “we had a world beater an’ we 
didn’t know it; but we win the next 
best, I reckon.” 

“Tve just sold him back to this man,” 
said the Professor, “for two hundred 
dollars.” | 

“You sold this hoss?” screamed the 
little man. “You sold him!” 

Then language failed Peter; and Joe 
stepped forward, taking the bridle with 
a smile. 

“Your boss here,” said he to Sands, 
indicating the Professor with a jerk of 
his head; “your boss, he don’t know 
an awful lot about race hosses. You're 
out of a job, but I can give you another 
one.” 

Peter B. Sands threw his hat upon 
the ground, and kicked it, whirling, into 
the cactus with a snarl of disgust. 

“You fathead!” he wheezed.. “You 
know what you done? Tossed off a 
fortune, that’s all. You just sold the 
Jungle King—sold him for a measly 
two hundred bucks. That hoss is worth 
a thousand if he’s worth a cent.” 

Ed, suddenly revived, chirped up 
merrily. 

“Many’s the time we refused a thou- 
sand for him; eh, Joe?” 

“You bet!” said Joe. “You beat him 
to-day; but you're the first that ever 
done it at his distance. Well, every 
man to his own trade. What’s yours, 
neighbor ?”’ 

“My trade?” said the Professor, and 


| the ghost ðf a smile flitted across his 


face. “Before I got this horse I was 
selling axle grease.” 

“Well,” said Ed, grinning, “I reckon 
that’s about as clost to the hoss business 
as you ought to get—with safety.” 

And, before the Professor reached 
Las Vegas, he was forced to admit that 
there was some truth in the remark. 


Van Loan will tell you about “The Sparring Partner” in the MONTH-END 
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A Vacant Car 


By Jackson Chase 
Author of “The Missing Gold Certificates”? 


Another problem for the ingenious solver of puzzles. Sixty-two 
Chinamen are loaded into the rear car of a train at Montreal. At 
the border, when the first stop is made, the car is discovered 
empty and there isn’t a Chinaman in sight. What happened? 


ID you cut off that back coach, 
Jack?” Watch in hand, the 
conductor of the Air Line Ex- 


press peered up and down the 
dimly lighted platform of a small sta- 
tion on the Canadian border. 

“Yes, sir:” 

“All right, I’m mighty glad to get rid 
of it—all er-board.” 

Running from the rear came a figure 
in blue, on his sleeves the gold eagle of 
Uncle Sam. 

“Say, Mack, where are those China- 
men you wired about?” 

With mind on the schedule and the 
precious seconds that were slipping be- 
hind, the conductor arrested his signal 
to start, faced about, and glared at the 
officer. 

“Why, in the rear coach, where they 
always are.” Then sarcastically: 
“What’s the matter—did you get into 
a sleeper by mistake?” 

“That’s all right, Mack. Perhaps 
you'll come back and show me—that 
rear coach is empty.” 

“You're crazy, man. It’s plump full 
of Chinks. Don’t you suppose I know? 
Sixty-two of them—took me all the way 
from Montreal to Fairfield wadin’ 
through their tickets. Come on back 
here. You got in the wrong car, that’s 
all,” 

Half running, both disappeared in the 
darkness beyond the range of the station 
lights. 

“That’s strange, inspector—lights out 
—burnin’ bright when I took the 
tickets.” 


The conductor nervously unlatched 
the vestibule door, bounded up the steps, 
and raced madly down the aisle, with 
lantern flashing from side to side. Find- 
ing nothing, he returned more leisurely 
of foot, but with nimble tongue volley- 
ing a stream of Saxon oaths. 

“Must be hidin’ in the sleepers or day 
coaches, I think. I'll search the train.” 

The conductor ran forward, bellow- 
ing at the train crew; and the immi- 
grant inspector reéntered the vacant car 
scratching his head meditatively. He 
struck a match and lit the gas lights 
overhead. Scattered on the floor, in the 
seats—everywhere was the miscella- 
neous litter accumulated during a three- 
thousand-mile journey. The very air 
bore testimony of long and squalid oc- 
cupancy. Just inside the rear door, he 
picked up a queer Oriental slipper, and 
eyed it solemnly, turning it over and 
over, as though he had gone daft. 

With red face and shortened breath, 
the conductor came plowing through the 
train, followed by trim brakemen and - 
curious passengers, 

“Not a-sign of ’em up forrud, 
Blake,” he panted. Meeting the inter- 
rogative gaze of the inspector, he 
blurted on: “There was sixty-two of 
them monkey-faced shirt ironers in this 
car when we pulled out of Montreal, 
and this is our first stop. That’s the 
truth, inspector. If they jumped it, at 
the rate we’ve been going—well, you 
won't have to chase them far. If they 
just lit out, you ought to catch ’em 
easy.” 
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As the two men descended the steps, 
the conductor looked at his watch. 
“Well, I'll see you on the return trip,” 
he said. “Got to get out of here—twelve 
minutes late as it is. There’s the way 
freight whistling now. Hope you get 
‘em all right.” 

Before the red tail lights of the Air 
Line Express had faded into the night, 
Inspector Blake had secured a lantern 
from the sleepy night operator, and 
commenced a search of the yard on the 
theory that the Chinese had quit the 
train after it stopped. 

It was raining; and Blake’s thoughts 
as he stumbled across the yard were 
not in pleasant channels. He had seen 
border service; years of it—Eastport, 
Malone, Duluth, Laredo, St. Thomas; 
but poking around with a lantern 
searching for three-score yellow mer 
was a new experience even for veteran 
Blake. 

Up and down he went, under freight 
cars, around them, and into them—the 
empties, which were not sealed. Grad- 
ually he made wider detours, to the 
freight house and beyond to the switch 
shanty, watching, listening, and occa- 
sionally cursing. 

The twilight of-early morning per- 
mitted more careful scrutiny; but the 
search was fruitless, and he plodded 
back to the station, discouraged and 
mystified, At five o’clock, he sent this 
message to all stations along the route: 


Sixty-two Chinese left No. 30 last night 
between Montreal and this station. Instruct 
section men to be on the lookout and wire 
any news immediately. T. L. Brake, 

U. S. Immigration Office. 


To the information given in the tele- 
gram, each breathless narrator added a 
little as the story traveled from station 
to village, from village to farm. The 
news spread magically, and the whole 
countryside went man hunting. Those 
towns bordering the railroad from Mon- 
treal to Derby probably have never 
been searched as thoroughly as they 
were that morning. By team and bi- 
cycle, horseback and afoot, in com- 
panies, and by twos and threes, bear- 
ing shotguns and pitchforks, rifles and 
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hatchets, clubs and stones, they scoured 
hill and dale, highway and crossroad, 
wood and field, orchard and sap house. 
It is safe to say a bright collar button 
would have been found; but never a 
skulking “Chinee” rewarded their mad 
quest. ; 


Jenness-and I lingered over the break- 
fast table in a corner of our comfortable 
bachelor’s quarters long after the black 
corridor boy had. vanished with the 
dishes, the usual dime, and the custom- 
ary smile. 

Of late years, we had come to value 
this hour of quiet fellowship before the 
day’s work. In the old days, before my 
friend had become the distinguished 
chief inspector of the secret service, and 
before a convenient legacy had per- 
mitted me to relinquish my practice 
somewhat, we had seen little of each 
other. 

My legal training, however, enabled 
me to intelligently follow the—in some 
cases—profound lines of reasoning by 


. which Jenness shaped his investigations. 


Because I gave to his recitals the sym- 
pathetic attention which can only spring 
from genuine interest, I believe Jenness 
favored me with more of his confidence 
than others enjoyed, not excepting even 
the members of his force. 

On the morning in question, we had 
been discussing the notorious treasury 
robbery ;* and Jenness had been kind 
enough to look over the notes I had 
taken with an idea of chronicling the 
case in leisure hours. 

“Telegram for you, suh.” 

Jenness took the message, and our 
talk ended abruptly. The corridor boy 
waited expectantly. 

“No. If there is an answer, I will 
attend to it.” ° 

“Yes, suh. Thank you, suh.” 
woolly head disappeared. 

Jenness drew. a red leather-covered 
cipher book from an inner pocket. With 
pencil and blank paper, he deciphered 
the message; and, after studying the 


The 


*The. story of the treasury. robbery was 
printed in the first November Poputar. Any 
news dealer can provide you with a copy. 
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transcript carefully, he passed it across 
the table to me. It read: 


Homer Jenness, Chief Inspector, U. S. Secret 
Service: 

Sixty-two Chinese, bound Vancouver to 
Boston, left Montreal Tuesday night in spe- 
cial tourist car attached to rear of Train No. 
30. On arrival here, first stop, car was 
empty. Immediately searched train and yard, 
and section men have covered track full dis- 
tance. No trace of them has been found. 
Wire instructions. BLAKE. 


Jenness was lighting a cigar from a 
dust-laden box on the mantel as I looked 
up—his first cigar in weeks. I had ob- 
served that a cigar was the unfailing 
omen of an absorbing case. King Nico- 
tine reigned when there were mysteries 
to be solved. In the indolent hours he 
was forgotten. 

With the first breath of smoke my 
friend assumed his professional manner, 
donned the stoical mask, and erected 
the barrier of reserve, sweeping all with 
calm gaze of hard, gray eyes. 

“Blake’ s report is most extraordi- 
nary,” I said. 

Jenness smoked a moment before 
replying. 

“Yes; although I dare say the solu- 
tion is simple enough. We usually find, 
you know, that the deepest mysteries 
are cleared up with less difficulty than 
the more commonplace. Great crimes 
are schemed by great minds—perverted, 
perhaps—but, nevertheless, keen, logical 
minds. “It is much easier to follow the 
direct thought processes of such a mind, 
thereby solving the mystery, than it is 
to trace the aimless, mothlike flight of 
the petty mentality that never masters 
an idea; but dabbles here and there 
down through its noisy, fruitless course. 
But we digress, my dear Norman—and 
Blake and our problem are many miles 
away.” 

JennessS read. Blake’s message once 
more, and continued: 

“Yes, I think it will be worth while. 
What say you, solicitor? Neglect your 
clients for a day or so, and get away 
North with me.” 

“Nothing could afford me greater 
pleasure,” I replied. 

Jenness began thumbing the pages of 
a time-table. ‘‘Let’s see, it’s a quarter 
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We can get an express 
That will be plenty of 


after nine now. 
in half an hour. 
time.” 

Ten minutes later, we entered Jen- 
ness’ office in the Federal Building. 
Jenness was proud of his service, of its 
splendid organization, and quick, far- 
reaching power ; of the loyalty, patience, 
and courage of its members. “The se- 
cret service is a perfect machine,” he 
frequently declared ; “and, like a perfect 
machine, it operates swiftly, silently, 
efficiently, tirelessly.” 

The chief was smoking. His subor- 
dinates, from telephone operator to 
chief clerk, quickly noted the fact, and 
all gave respectful attention. 

“Miss Riley, will you telephone the 
Motor Service Company, and ask them 
to have a taxi at the Water Street en- 
trance in five minutes? 

“Mr. Jones, wire Blake, at Derby, 
that I will arrive there about five this 
afternoon, Use the standard code. 

“Radley, I wish you to call in fifteen 
of your best men, and take them north 
to Berlin Junction on the first train you 
can board. I'll wire you what to do 
after you reach there. Mr. Jones will 
provide expense funds.” 

Jenness entered his private office, and 
took from a closet the stout leather bag 
that had seen service in the corners of 
the earth. He hastily inspected its con- 
tents, and then selected a few additional 
articles for the present trip. Among 
other things, I noticed a fresh box of 
cigars. 

“Come, Norman, the carriage waits.” 

We made the two miles to the Union 
Station in seven minutes. As we 
stepped out of the taxi, a newsboy held 
a paper in front of us. Across the first 
page were huge headlines: 


CARLOAD OF CHINESE VANISH 


Thought to Have Escaped Immigration Officials 
and Reached Metropolis by Airship 


We each bought a paper and hurried 
to the train shed. Whirling northward, 
I spread out the lurid sheets, and read 
of things that never were on land nor 
sea. Blake’s telegram to station agents 
was printed with much elaboration. An 
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interview with McConnell, the con- 
ductor, occupied a fuil column. Built 
upon these two items was a superstruc- 
ture containing all the imaginative yarns 
conjecturable. 

A Canadian town had reported a 
“Mammoth black airship racing south 
at express speed.” Descriptions of the 
airship and the possibilities it opened 
filled another column. 

A toll-bridge keeper had heard the 
train pass over, and later “terrible cries 
of distress in the water.” Evidently 
the Celestials had “jumped into the 
river and drowned before he could 
reach them.” So ran a half column, 
with an appropriate sketch portraying 
flying pigtails, sprawling limbs, and 
churning waters. 

Jenness smiled and bit the end of a 
cigar. “Norman, I wonder that you 
have attempted to record any of my ad- 
ventures when tales so much more sen- 
sational may be had for a penny.” He 
fired the cigar to his satisfaction, and 
continued: “The regrettable fact is that 
the people demand such stuff, and, 
given it, believe it. Take this picture, 
for example.” Jenness indicated a half- 
page cut which was labeled in small 
print: 

Probable manner in which Chinese left 
train, 

“For the lower part, we have the usual 
express train at full speed, and, above 
it, a dirigible balloon. Rope ladders 
have been let down from the balloon by 
the staff artist; and the same hand has 
magically hoisted the Chinese to the 
roof of the rear car to ascend them. 
See how easily they maintain equipoise ; 
note the nerve of those on the ladders; 
how steady is the dirigible—but what is 
this? Looks like the words: ‘America 
II; not wholly erased from the side.” 

“That ought to be a reliable clew,” 
I interrupted. 

“They were not so particular with the 
engine; however,’ Jenness went on. 
“B. & O. Never knew that line ran 
out of Montreal. Oh, well. What’s 
the odds?” Jenness crumpled the pa- 
per and tossed it in a corner. 

As we sped toward the border 
through the valley of the Medomack, 
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Jenness kept to the smoking compart- 
ment. I sought him there about two 
o'clock, and proposed lunch. He was 
sitting by the window with cigar end 
glowing, eyes closed, and fingers tap- 
ping to the beat of galloping track joints 
beneath. 

We had left the flat, low country and 
were ascending the slopes of the Ap- 
palachian watershed. The river lay 
below; and far over on the other side 
an occasional dust cloud marked the 
highway. - 

“What do you make of those black 
and yellow specks moving northward 
over there?” My question aroused 
sJenness from his daydream. 

“At this distance they rather resem- 
ble bumblebees crawling over a green 
cloth,” I said. 

Jenness opened the leather bag, drew 
out a pair of field glasses, and focused 
them on the objects of my speculation. 
He gazed intently until we had left 
them far behind. 

“Bumblebees, eh, Norman? Fine 
figure that. They did resemble them. 
We shall see what we shall see.” 

Years of companionship had made 
me familiar with the chief’s methods, 
and I discreetly stifled my curiosity. 
Jenness loved the spectacular. In his 
own good time, he would spread his 
cards on the table; meanwhile, I would 
wait. He led the way to the dining car 
in excellent humor, and conversed bril- 
liantly during the remainder of the 
journey, as was ever the case when 
affairs ahead looked promising. 

At the border station, the express 
took water, and Jenness seemed much 
interested in the operation while per- 
functorily greeting the phlegmatic 
Blake. The next act of the inspector 
excited not only Blake’s and my atten- 
tion, but the curiosity also of the pas- 
sengers and station loafers. 

Doubtless the latter assumed that the 
tall, well-dressed man making chalk 
marks on the station walk must be a 
contractor or connected with the rail- 
road’s engineering department. I noted 
that he indicated the position of the 
standpipe and each car step from front 
to rear. 
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“Just a memorandum, Norman— 
jotted down while available,” he said. 

As we walked across the yard to a 
sidetrack where the tourist car, had 
been placed, Blake related full details 
of discovering the empty car and the 
subsequent search for its late occupants, 
in his slow, rambling fashion. We en- 
tered the car at the south end, as Blake 
had done the night before. 

Jenness paid scant attention to the 
collection of rubbish, which remained 
as Blake had found it. Indeed, he 
hardly turned his head as he strode rap- 
idly to the opposite end and what had 
been the rear vestibule, where he 
dropped onto all fours and scanned the 
rubber covering on the platform and 
trapdoors which hinge down over the 
steps. 

He soon gave most attention to the 
westerly side of the vestibule, finally 
using a strong reading glass. 

“Very well, gentlemen. Now we will 
see where the car stood when it was 
uncoupled from the train.” I was glad 
enough to get outside, for the car still 
held that foul, vitiated odor. 

“The back steps was just about here,” 
said Blake, placing his foot on the rail. 

“Will you stand there while I verify 
that?” responded Jenness. 

The all-containing satchel gave forth 
a small reel of fine silk cord. Walking 
from the standpipe, Jenness took off 
the length of the train that had brought 
us, and added one extra car length by 
the chalk marks. Returning in our di- 
rection, the line fell about a foot short 
of the marker. 

“Near enough,” remarked the chief. 

Jenness slowly circled from the spot 
with head bent low. At last he stooped 
suddenly, and again used the reading 
glass. Running forward a short dis- 
tance, he repeated the performance, 
straightened abruptly, and walked rap- 
idly back toward us. 

“There is one thing you did not men-> 
tion, Blake. It rained last night.” 

“That’s so, it did,’ was the open- 
mouthed reply. “Don’t see how I for- 
got that; ‘twas narsty enough.” 

“No harm done, I’m sure. Have a 
smoke,” said Jenness, passing his cigar 
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case and taking one himself. “I think 
that-will be all for a while, Blake.” 

With a “Thank ye, sir,” Blake de- 
parted in the direction of his office. 

We walked toward the freight house, 
which stood a few hundred feet north- 
ward. “Blake is not a genius,” said my 
friend when we had passed out of ear 
range; “but he has the very great virtue 
of obeying orders and asking no ques- 
tions.” 

Outside the freight-house door, Jen- 
ness examined his long wallet, which 
was divided into several card pockets, 
each labeled. 

“When one deals with strangers,” he 
had once said, “a disguise is not neces- 
sary, and with old acquaintances it is 
useless. The purpose of a disguise is 
usually to gain unquestioned admission. 
The proper card will admit one quicker 
than false whiskers—and by the front 
door.” 

In the present case, he selected a card 
engraved with the following: 


S. De VAULT- Barnes, 
Traveling Examiner, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“T am interested in the problems of 
short-haul freight and demurrage,” I 
heard Jenness say to the young man 
who appeared to be agent, clerk, and 
shipper combined. 

It was pleasant outside, and a sub- 
stantial chair on the station platform 
looked inviting. Į sat down and tilted 
back against the freight house—almost 
without effort, I remembered later. 
Detached phrases from within indicated 
that Jenness was progressing. Soon I 
heard him say: 

“Well, it’s nearly closing time. You'll 
hear from me later, likely.” 

I got to my feet as Jenness came out. 
He astonished me by taking the seat I 
had vacated, leaning back as Lhad, and, 
with a pencil held at arm’s length, sight- 
ing across the yard to the town’s main 
street, which paralleled the tracks. 

“That venerable chair has started a 
very interesting train of thought,” my 
friend remarked as we left. We walked: 
a few steps in silence before he con- 
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tinued: “Soon or late, Norman, we get 
back to the simple premise—all human 
activity is the result of thought. A man 
thinks a crime before he commits it. 
Your successful investigator, then, is 
that man who is able to detach his own 
mentality and reason from the thought 
basis of the criminal.” 

We found Blake in his small office 
over the passenger station, enjoying the 
last of his cigar. Jenness passed him 
another, lit one himself, and drew up to 
the table desk, where he pondered over 
a detailed road map showing the upper 
part of the State. A time-table fol- 
lowed, and more study, with occasional 
attention to a smoldering cigar. Jen- 
ness made a few notes, and then wrote 
a telegram, which he passed across the 
desk to me with the red leather-covered 
code book. 

“Will you be good enough to code 
that for me, Norman—and have it sent 
at once?” 

I nodded, and he continued: 

“Mr. Blake, I shall want to talk with 
Jones in my office. Get me a connec- 
tion. I expect to return before the wire 
is ready. If he answers promptly, we'll 
be able to go south on the seven-o’clock 
train.” 

Jenness was looking over his long 
wallet as he went out; and I wondered 
what card he had selected, and whom 
he was to visit. 

The message directed Radley to come 
northward with his men and meet Jen- 
ness at Warren. Warren, Blake told 
me, was fifty miles south of us and 
eighteen miles north of Berlin Junction, 
where Radley was supposed to be, 
awaiting orders. 

I coded the message without diffi- 
culty, and went below to the telegraph 
office. Jenness stood at the window. 
He had just passed-a tissue copy book 
through to the operator, and on it there 
reposed three cigars of familiar shape. 


We found Radley and his deputies 
awaiting us at Warren. In the gather- 
ing darkness, we attracted little atten- 
tion as Jenness led us eastward to the 
edge of the town. Coming to what ap- 
peared to be a main road, we turned 
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to the left and again traveled north— 
this time afoot. Thoughts of supper 
were with me as the town faded be- 
hind. We had covered two or three 
miles when Jenness halted, and spoke 
for the first time since we had left the 
station. 

“T think this level stretch will do very 
nicely, Radley. Some time to-night I 
expect a string of taxicabs will come 
along this road from the north.” 

Taxicabs—black and yellow. 

“Bumblebees!” I exclaimed. 

Jenness smiled. “Each taxicab, I be- 
lieve, will contain four or five Chinese 
who are unlawfully in this country. 
You know what that means, Radley. 
Distribute your men in these bushes be- 
side the road. The cabs will slow up 
somewhat climbing that grade. As 
each one reaches the top have a man 
board it and ride on. They will be two 
or three minutes apart. It will be easy 
enough, I think. Don’t use guns if you 
can help it, but get aboard; be sure of 
that—and land your men—in the com- 
missioner’s office—to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Radley moved up the road talking to 
his men. 

“We will stay here, solicitor, and 
guard the goal. Smoke?” 

I did so, in lieu of that supper which, 
somehow, kept coming to mind. We 
had waited, perhaps, a half hour, though 
it seemed longer, when a friendly breeze 
bore us the faint throb of a motor. Jen- 
ness was lighting a cigar at the moment. 
For an instant I saw the play of feel- 
ing, the flash that thrills when dreams 
come true. His voice, however, was 
even and unemotional. 

“They have made good time,’ 
said. 

The lights of a taxi appeared around 
a curve in the road, dipped into the hol- 
low, and spun up the grade. Radley 
and a red lantern brought them to a 
stop. There was a word or two, a man 
stepped aboard, and they were off. 

As the cab passed by us, Jenness 
flashed his electric searchlight through 
the window. We had a fleeting glimpse 
of alien faces under wide, black hats 
of a style that never changes. 
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For a second time we saw the twin 
white lights approach, the red lantern 
swinging. slowly, and a yellow door 
whizzing by. Still a third, and so on 
until twelve cabs had passed south- 
ward. The thirteenth peeped over the 
crest of the grade, but failed to stop. 
Instead, we heard the engine’s staccato 
bark, and the taxi jumped ahead. The 
red lantern crashed to the ground, and 
two figures hit the running board. 

Jangle of glass, spurt of flame, pistol 
report came together. A second later, 
the brake “quarnked, and the car 
stopped. I caught the glint of nickel in 
Jenness’ right hand as we ran forward. 

“That you, chief?” inquired the man 
at the wheel. 

“Hello, Tom. Where’s the chauf- 
feur?” responded Jenness. 

“He was speeding her up, and I 
handed him a belt on the jaw—takin’ a 
nap back there, I guess.” 

Jenness turned on the flash light. 
The cab door was open, and a writhing, 
yellow man was lying with shaven head 
on the running board. Clawing upward 
with manacled hands, he made a desper- 
ate attempt to gain a sitting posture be- 
fore we reached him. Succeeding par- 
tially, he was thrown back heavily by 
a stout American boot. The boot was 
Radley’s. He was braced firmly, with 
back against a second Celestial, who had 
thrust head and shoulders out of the 
opposite window. 

“Just keep this fellow. quiet, ‘Tom, 
while I slip a bracelet on the other,” said 
Jenness. 

“Look out for him, chief,” 
Radley, “He's a slippery cuss. 
his gun.” 

We stepped around, and I held the 
light. A flash of polished metal, a 
clicking’ noise, and slender, sinewy arms 
strained convulsively. 

“Very neat, inspector,” I remarked. 

I pointed the light higher, and we be- 
held a. misshapen face, dark with hate, 
yellow. fangs protruding, slanting black 
eyes narrowed to slits—a hideous me- 
dallion in flame and shadow. 

For a moment, Jenness coldly sur- 
veyed the wolfish visage. 
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good, Radley. Let him 

Tom deposited his charge beside 
Radley’s, and Jenness and I set out to 
look up the chauffeur. We found him 
sitting by the roadside nursing a swol- 
len face. Jenness explained his posi- 
tion without waste of words. Would 
he drive the taxi and obey orders, or 
did he prefer arrest as an accessory in 
an attempt to violate the Immigration 
Act? He would drive, he said. 

The chauffeur took his place at the 
wheel. 

“All right, Radley: ? Well, good luck. 
See you to-morrow. 

Jenness gazed contemplatively after 
the departing taxi. 

“Norman, I’ve seen that chink- be- 
fore—somewhere, in a far corner of 
my mind.” He faced to the north, and 
straightened, inhaling deeply. “In my 
youth—perhaps.” 

His youth! I waited—and wondered. 

My friend startled me with the nasal, 
metallic voice of the professional bark- 
er. “ ‘Steeped in Chinese nut oil for 
fifty hours! *Twas he, Norman—that 
same crooked face, exhibiting an opium 
layout at an amusement park—years 
back.” 

We swung into a long, easy stride, 
with the north star riding ahead. My 
companion was exultant, quickened in 
voice, manner, gesture. 

“Two or three miles ahead we should 
strike Lake Quinsigamond,” he con- 
tinued. “It lies to our left, and, accord- 
ing to the map, reaches across to the 
railroad. Years ago, the railroad laid 
a sidetrack in the wilderness at the 
westerly end of the lake, I have been 
told, to load pulp wood for one Sawyer. 
Our destination is near there, I imag- 
ine; but we needn’t worry about that— 
the tire tracks will lead the way.” 

The electric searchlight showed them 
sunken deeply in the muddy stretches 
left by the recent rain. 

“Now let us consider when our 
Oriental friends left the train,” Jenness 
resumed. “McConnell says he was oc- 
cupied taking their tickets for_nearly a 
half hour after they drew out of Mon- 
treal. That establishes their presence 
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in the car with the train at full speed. 
That they left it by airship is too ridicu- 
lous for consideration. There are a 
thousand reasons why it is impossible. 

“The idea that sixty-two yellow men 
jumped from a train tearing along fifty 
miles an hour is absurd. They would 
lack the physical courage. But, grant- 
ing they had the nerve, they are not 
fools. What would it have profited 
them to jump? They would still be in 
Canada. 

“No; the car was vacated after it had 
come to a full stop—at Derby. Of that 
I am certain. Blake may have searched, 
but only with his eyes. Had he used his 
mind there would have been no mys- 
tery.” 

“Then Blake did not enter the car 
immediately ?” I said. 

“Admitted. And, mark you, whoever 
managed this affair knew that he would 
not; knew that he first had to secure 
their tickets and manifests from the 
conductor, and then walk the length of 
the train; knew that the car was to be 
set off, and that Blake would take his 
time—two or three minutes we will 
say.” 

“Where could sixty-two men conceal 
themselves in two or three minutes?” I 
retorted. 

“Our good friend over yonder,” said 
Jenness, “who is to prepare our supper, 
by the way, will no doubt be able to tell 
us about that.” 

We had come to a trail leading west- 
ward from the highway into a virgin 
growth of spruce, hemlock, and balsam. 
By the rays of the flash light, we could 
see where the taxis had crossed the 
depression at the entrance; but, farther 
along, the needle-covered path had been 
little disturbed by its late traffic. On 
either side giant trunks spired to the 
dark panoply of evergreen above. To 
our right, I could hear the faint splash 
of waters chopping the shore. 

“Lake Quinsigamond, I 
said Jenness. 

We had walked about a mile into the 
silent, northern woods, when the path 
led down abruptly and skirted the lake. 
The tire marks appeared again; and in 
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the course of a half hour they led us 
to the rear of a modest summer cottage. 

Shrill yapping of a dog announced 
our arrival, and also assured us that the 
house was occupied. Jenness rapped 
sharply. A light glowed in an upper 
window, snuffed out, and reappeared 
below. 

Indecision within was settled appar- 
ently by a strident voice above, unmis- 
takably feminine: 

“See what they want.” 

The door labored open a few inches. 
Through the aperture, a smallish man 
became visible in the light of a kerosene 
lamp held aloft by a corded, muscular 
arm. Jenness spoke quickly, his voice 
mellowed with that persuasive and yet 
authoritative tone I knew so well. 

We had strayed in the darkness and 
had been without supper, he said, and 
would pay liberally for a cup of coffee 
and a bite to eat. 

The charming lady abovestairs evi- 
dently had overheard. Moreover, she 
was willing we should know her senti- 
ments. 

“Don’t care if they’re half starved; 
won't get nuthin’ to eat here. Pretty 
time o’ night to rout folks out œ bed.” 

The little man had winced with each 
vinegary word. Still, he had become 
toughened, I thought, as he pushed the 
door open and invited us in. We en- 
tered a large unplastered room occupy- 
ing the entire first story. Our host ap- 
proached the stairs leading aloft from 
the center, and called: 

“TIl just get °em a snack, Nellie. It 
won’t take long. You needn’t bother 
about it.” 

He drew chairs from the long table 
for us, and lighted a kerosene stove in 
the rear. 

“You mustn’t mind the missus,” he 
said apologetically. “She’s kinder up- 
set to-night.” 

He fussed around the kerosene stove, 
and shortly fragrant fumes of boiling 
coffee sharpened appetites already keen. 
Our host took a chair across’ the table 
from us while we ate. 

“Come from Warren?” he inquired 
finally. 

Jenness put down his empty cup. All 
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the warmth had gone from his voice as 
he answered: 

“Yes; we walked all the way—ex- 
pressly to see you, Hiram Bradford!” 

Long residence in the house of Nag 
had taught Bradford the value of si- 
lence and the shelter of self-control, I 
judged. The faded blue eyes blinked 
across at us; but his expression con- 
veyed nothing, asked nothing. Failing 
in the first thrust, Jenness tried a more 
direct attack. 

“There are two dollars for fie lunch, 
Mr. Bradford, and my card.” 

Adjusting a pair of nose glasses, 
Bradford held the pasteboard at arms’ 
length, and studied it carefully. 

“So you’re one of them secret service 
fellers?’” he ventured, after a_ time, 
blinking at my friend over the glasses. 

“I suppose you realize that I came 
here to place you under arrest?” 

“You don’t say!” I thought there 
was a flicker of amusement in the tired 
blue eyes. 

“Tt is useless to dissemble, Bradford. 
You know it. But wait. I'll tell you a 
few things. 

“On pleasant afternoons you sit on 
the freight-house platform; always in 
the same place, so that your chair legs 
have worn hollows in the planking. Per- 
haps that is why you came to notice that 
the trains also always stop in the same 
place—to take water. You observed 
that the rear vestibules of the through 
expresses always halted on a direct line 
from your chair to the door of the gro- 
cery store across the street? Likely you 
ruminated other things as well—the old 
threadbare problems, I dare say—small 
salary—cost of living—advantages of 
wealth—just a few thousand—in one 
lucky strike? 

“By and by it came—the big idea! 
After that you thought of little else, I 
fancy, for it promised a great deal. 
Let’s see. * The current price is about 
five hundred dollars a head. A car 
load, sixty-two, at five hundred: each, 
would yield thirty-one thousand dollars. 
But you must have a confederate. That 
was a hard problem—a confederate able 
to go halfway around the world and 
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speak a score of dialects to get business; 
an accomplice able to control sixty ig- 
norant, superstitious men—able to teach 
them to move quickly and to remain si- 


lent. Such a man was not easily found. 


Certainly no local man would do, and 
you couldn’t advertise with safety. 

“After you had shaped the big idea, 
I imagine you were on the lookout for 
the right man wherever you went. At 
last you found-him. It doesn’t matter 
where—the county fair, perhaps, or 
some other outdoor exhibition. He 
stood in front of his little tent attired 
in Oriental garments and smoking a 
long-stemmed pipe with a small brass 
bowl. Between puffs, he barked at the 
crowd. After the performance you 
struck a bargain. Ah Wong folded his 
tent and slipped away, bound for Hong- 
kong. 

“Some months later you received a 
cablegram—the party had been assem- 
bled. About ten days ago you received 
a telegram—they had crossed the Pa- 
cific and were leaving Vancouver. No 
doubt your thoughts were with that car 
day and night as it moved across the 
continent. The day approached when 
it should arrive, and you had the shift- 
ing crew place an empty furniture car 
on the siding next the main line—told 
them you were to ship some things to 
your summer camp. Then you sat on 
the freight-house platform and sighted 
across to the grocery door. ` You had 
overlooked one detail. The car contain- 
ing the Chinese would be one extra. 
Ah, that would have been fatal! So 
that night you took your pinch bar and 
levered the furniture car northward one 
car length. 

“You had made a gangplank about 
three feet wide and five feet long, which 
probably was placed in the car, with a 
few chairs and boxes, the following 
morning. That afternoon you wrote the 
lading bill: 


“One car furniture and supplies to be taken 
by way freight. Consigned by Hiram Brad- 
ford to Hiram Bradford, Sawyers Siding, 


“To establish a convenient alibi, you 
informed: your clerk that you were go- 
ing down on the seven-o’clock local to 
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unload the stuff and get the cottage in 
order. He went home at six, but you 
remained in the freight house. About 
midnight you crossed the yard, opened 
the furniture-car door, and climbed in- 
side. 

“At two o’clock, the Air Line Express 
drew in. Ah Wong had snuffed the 
lights, opened the rear vestibule door, 
and let down the platform over the 
steps. A shove, and the gangplank was 
across. Ah Wong had drilled his 
charges long and well. They came over 
it quickly—quickly and never so softly 
—in bare feet—Ah Wong last. You 
pushed the gangplank in after them, 
shut the door, sealed it, and ran to the 
freight house. Very soon after the ex- 
press departed, the way freight came 
in, picked up the furniture car, and 
went on to Sawyers Siding and stations 
south. You followed by the first morn- 
ing train.” 

Jenness had a keen dramatic sense; 
and, throughout his arraignment, he 
conveyed by intonation and gesture a 
great deal which cannot be imparted by 
written word. 

Bradford had blinked enigmatically 
behind his glasses through it all. Now 
he adjusted them once more, and folded 
the two-dollar bill with awkward pre- 
cision, placing it in a vest pocket. 

Meanwhile Jenness studied the tim- 
bers overhead through fleeting puffs of 
blue-white smoke. At last he went on 
quietly, even drawlingly : 

“Yours was a shrewd game, Brad- 
ford. As conceived, it was flawless, 
perfect; but no hand has the cunning to 
shape faultlessly the picture in the 
mind’s eye. And so you bungled a little 
in execution; a very little, to be sure; 
mere trifles. For example: My office 
ascertained that you engaged the taxi- 
cabs to carry the patients of a closing 
sanitarium to their homes. That was 
artful, very ingenious; but you should 
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have had them come, as well as go, in 
the night. 

“Then there is the pinch bar. Had 
you placed a timber under it, there 
would be no marks on the track show- 
ing the distance you levered the car. 
And if you had headed the nails in your 
gangplank a little bettér they would not 
have left scratches in the rubber plat- 
form covering like elongated V’s; one 
side when the gangplank was pushed 
over, and the other side when it was 
pulled back. Finally it rained. You 
couldn’t avoid that, of course; but you 
might have covered the pebble lines in 
the dirt washed by drippings from the 
car roof,” 

For some time I had been conscious 
of a third auditor at the top of the 
stairs back of us. Suddenly the shriek- 
ing torrent descended. 

“There. Hiram Bradford, see what 
ye get for bein’ smart; see what ye get! 
He'll take ye ter jail, an’ I won't get ye 
out. He'll take ye ter jail—an’ what'll 
become o` me? Oh, dear, what'll be- 
come o’ me-e?” 

The wailing crescendo filled the house 
—a door slammed, and grateful silence 
fell upon us. - 

Bradford had risen to his feet, and 
we turned. With one hand he gripped 
the table, and with the other smoothed 
his thinning hair. The long silence was 
breaking. He spoke slowly, with irony 
in the words and pathos in the voice: 

“Gentlemen, I’ve got so’s I can tell 
jist what Nellie’s goin’ to say—on all 
occasions. If I’m late to dinner, or if 
I track the kitchen floor; or get ketched 
smugglin’ a carful o’ Chinamen, I can 
allers tell what’s comin’. I’ve heard her 
talk for nigh onter thirty years now— 
an’ I guess—I guess I need a vacation. 
I’m ready, gentlemen.” 

With Hiram Bradford walking be- 
tween us, we passed out into the dark- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 


HERE was no sign of Manuel. 
That was the strange thing. He 
had not been struck by the 
stones, as I found from inquiries 

I made, yet he had vanished completely. 
I had, however, no time to consider his 
fate, for it was evident at once that the 
gang designed to act forthwith. Indeed, 
we were no sooner in the camp than 
Werner opened on us. Of course, I had 
anticipated what would be their de- 
mand. They wanted the secret of the 
Big Fish. As it was known to them 
that Mercedes was Raymond’s daugh- 
ter, they had no doubt that she was in 
his confidence. .They supposed that it 
was she who had removed the cache, 
and I think this supposition increased 
their respect for her. They began 
mildly. 

“It’s time we came to business, Miss 
Raymond,” was how Werner put it, 
bluntly but inoffensively. 

Houston twirled a cigarette in his 
fingers, and listened. He was a subor- 
dinate for the moment, and gave way to 
brute strength. 

“I think I can speak for my associ- 
ates,” continued Werner, “when I make 
you an offer, an offer I made once to 
Poindexter. Give us your information, 
and you shall take a toll of the treasure, 
and call all things square.” 

Mercedes had recovered from the 
nervous shock of the bombardment, and 
was in possession of her old spirit. Her 
eyes flashed. 

“You think I am going to put it in 
your power to get the treasure after the 


wicked and abominable deeds you’ have 
done?” she asked indignantly. 

Houston looked at his nails critically. 

“I do,” said Werner grimly. 

“Let us begin in proper form,” sug- 
gested Houston suavely. “Miss Ray- 
mond, I’m sure, would prefer that. In 
the first place, you will please under- 
stand, Miss Raymond, that we are quite 
determined to lay our hands on the 
Fish. It’s a mere question of time and 
—method. Of course, we should 
greatly prefer that the method should 
be of our mutual choosing, one of com- 
mon consent, if you follow me.” He 
paused. “But we are quite prepared 
for other eventualities, as’—his eyes 


moved to me—‘“as Mr. Poindexter 
knows.” 

I started up in a fury of passion, but 
realized my helplessness. Both these 


men were armed, and they were indif- 
ferent to me. 

“Accept, then, Miss Raymond, our 
assurances,” proceeded Houston, in his . 
leisurely way, “that we would much 
rather settle the affair in a friendly 


fashion. I want you to think it over. 
There’s no immediate hurry. Look 
round the edges of the position. Con- 


sider how you stand, and the profit and 
loss of it all. Strike, if I may advise 
you, a balance sheet, and then answer. 
I think I can promise that considera- 
tion will repay you. You know the 
situation. What do you advise Miss 
Raymond, Poindexter?” he ended, with 
cool assurance, turning to me. 

I was staggered. His cunning ques- 
tion, put at that moment, bewildered 
me. I knew not how to answer, for 
God knows what terrible imaginings 
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were in my head. I féalized the savage 
and unscrupulous nature of these men 
who, in their lust for gold, had become 
as callous as fiends of the Inferno. 
What would they not dare? What 
would they not do? I shuddered as I 
looked at Mercedes in all her proud 
beauty. Scorn was swelling her deli- 
cate nostrils as shesmet my gaze, scorn 
of that question, of that appeal, of these 
vultures who were gathered about their 
helpless prey. 

“Miss Raymond,’ I managed to say, 
and I was conscious of stammering, “‘re- 
quires no advice from me. When she 
asks it I will give it.” 

I knew she would ask nothing then; 
her passion was moving her deeply. 

“It is I who have to decide,” she said, 
“and I have decided. I will never con- 
sent. You are the men who drove my 
father to death; and you have been the 
cause of the deaths of many others by 
horrible. treachery and violence. I 
would think shame of myself if I dared 
to bargain with you. You have my an- 
swer.” 

Houston was listening without a trace 
of expression on his face, but Werner’s 
features settled into a morose scowl. 

‘Very well,” he said menacingly. 
“Very well. It’s up to us now,” and, 
raising his voice, he called to keff, who 
conducted Mercedes away. I would 
have followed, but was stopped. 

“No, I guess not, Poindexter,” said 
Werner, “not just yet. I want a chat 
first. The lady’s all right at present. I 


know you’re a sensible fellow. Sit 
down, and talk.” 
I waited, expectant, fearful, and 


Houston regarded me quizzically, as he 
smoked. 

“You'll see, of course, the impossibil- 
ity of the situation, Poindexter,” he 
said, in his friendliest manner. “Here 
is primitive man on one side, meaning 
Werner, without offense, and, on the 
other, delicate woman, far from primi- 
tive. You have had ample proof of the 
mercilessness of our friend Werner. I 
hate to mention the word ‘torture’ in 
connection with the lady, but—well, as 
I said before, we are determined to get 
the Big Fish.” 
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I was in a cleft stick. What was I 
to say? I was afraid for Mercedes. 
What was any treasure worth beside 
her safety? .I knew not what steps they 
proposed to take in the event of her con- 
tinued refusal, but I was sure they had 
their plans, and were certain of their 
success. If I could have slain the ruf- 
fians at that moment by a movement I 
would have made it, and seen them 
gladly dead at my feet. But all I did 
was to steady my voice, and contain 
my passion as I replied: 

“You must give me time to think— 
you must give me time.” 

“Oh, I think we'll begin at once,” said 
Houston easily. “It will save time. 
You can go on thinking all the same.” 

“Begin at once!” I echoed. 

“Why, yes; we can’t afford to stay 
here indefinitely,” said he. “There’s 
the question of supplies, also. Werner, 
you’d better put in operation what 


-you've settled.” 


He rose. “Pll give sher one more 
chance, here and now,” said Werner, 
and made off in the direction of the 
tents. 

I was left solitary, and it seemed for 
the moment that these people were so 
contemptuous of- any potentiality for 
harm on my part as to leave me free. I 
found, however, so soon as I began to 
move that I was watched. One of the 
mestizos was within a dozen yards, and 
was armed. He followed me when I 
walked on. I paced the length of the 
camp, distraught with uneasy fears, 
praying for some guidance in this very 
terrible situation. Should I see Mer- 
cedes, and persuade her to yield? 
Would she be persuaded in her indig- 
nant fury? As I went, I descried Coop 
at some distance, and I made toward 
him. 

“Hello!” he greeted me, and stuck his 
hands in his pockets. “So you got it in 
the neck?” 

“Was that your idea—the rocks?” I 
asked sternly. 

He shook his head. “Houston’s. 
No, I’m tired. I started out too soon. 
I should be in hospital now.” 

He yawned. 

“Werner got the key?” he asked. 
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“No; Miss Raymond will not deal 
with murderers,” I said. 

There was a pause. “But I reckon 
you're in the know,” he said. “You'll 
have to cave in. They mean business. 
I shouldn’t wonder z 

“What?” I asked sharply, as he 
stopped, but he turned his head. 

“Oh, I don’t know—notbing in par- 
ticular. But if I was you, Poindexter, 
Fd own up. It isn’t possible not to. 
You can’t keep silence.” 

“Miss Raymond refuses,” I said. 

I walked from him, and I saw him 
looking after me with an odd expres- 
sion. I went to the tents, and was en- 
deavoring to discover where Mercedes 
and Mrs. Chester were when Werner 
emerged from one of the canvases. 

“Well,” he said, addressing Hous- 
ton, who was with him, “that settles it.” 

“Yes, you can go ahead,” said Hous- 
ton softly, and looked at me. 

I don’t know quite to this day what 
part they meant me to take in this crisis, 
though I think I have made a near guess 
at it. I am sure, however, of one thing, 
and that is that one or other or both 
were anxious to put immediate pres- 
sure on us, and that I was tortured 
spiritually, now, as I had been tortured 
physically before, to that end. I was to 
be worked upon so greatly that I should 
surrender, or persuade Miss Raymond 
to surrender. 

“Get back!” said Werner to me, and, 
raising his voice: “Coop, take this man 
away, you fool!” 

Coop had come up behind me, and he 
put a hand on my arm. There was a 
queer expression on his face, and I did 
not know how to read it. 

“Better come quietly,” he said 
harshly, and beckoned the mestizo over. 

T-allowed him to lead me away. It is 
true I was playing an inglorious part, 
was cutting an ignominious figure, but 
I was desperately helpless, destitute 
even of a shadow of a plan. 

I sat with my face in my hands, 
thinking for hours, wondering if it were 
possible to strike terror into this hideous 
camp of lawless men by one singular 
act of violence that should overawe 
them. But I was alone and unarmed. 
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Our Indians were under guard, and 
even if they had not been they would 
have been useless at this juncture.. I 
sat in my allotted place with the watch- 
ful guard, and the sun passed across 
the meridian, and the time went by, and 
the shadows fell, and I was not aware 
of it. What was happening? 

When I looked up once or twice I 
saw Jeff eying me curiously. Did they 
realize how I suffered, and what I was 
going through? What did Werner’s 
words portend? I had made up my 
mind at last. Whatever was happen- 
ing, even if nothing had happened, I 
must act, I must speak. Though I 
should go counter to all the purposes of 
Mercedes, and violate her wishes, I 
must speak. I could endure the sus- 
pense no longer. I demanded to see 
Werner, and, faced by him, noted his 
cruel jaw. 

“What have you done with Miss Ray- 
mond?” I asked him hoarsely. “Where 
is she?” 

“What affair is it of yours?” he asked 
gruffly. “Go back to your dreams, man. 
I’ve no concern with you.” 

“Werner, you must tell 
shouted. 

He turned away. “PI see about it 
later. You'll be receptive enough then 
—and Miss Raymond, also. I reckon 
we shall come to some terms in an hour 
or two.” 

He was resolved to break me, to 
break us both. I saw it now, and I un- 
derstood the diabolical cunning which 
was Houston’s rather than his. I had 
nothing before me now but hours of 
torment. I went back to the rack, and 
suffered. 

Night came, and brought with it 
Werner, to the accompaniment of 
shouts, of noises, of wild cries, and ex- 
clamations, of sounds of a camp in dis- 
order. 

He threw open the flap of the tent in 
which they had placed me, and the light 
of a lantern was flashed.on me. 

“Tt wasn’t you, then! I thought it 
couldn’t have been.” 

His face showing in the red light was 
a working horror, possessed by all the 
deadly passions. 


me,” f[ 
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“What is it?” I demanded, for I was 
not afraid of him, and I took him by 
the throat. Something had happened to 
Mercedes. “Where is Miss Raymond ?” 

He flung away from me. 

“Escaped!” he said, and broke into 
savage oaths. 

My heart leaped lightly from its pit 
of bitterness, and I smiled in his face. 
Mercedes gone! That was the best 
news I could hear. 

I wanted to know more, but for the 
moment I rested content in the general 
thought, exulting on that captive break- 
ing from her prison. 

“There’s some treachery at work, or 
she has the craft of the devil. She es- 
caped before Werner’s bull voice 
was rolling on almost unheeded. But 
that memory brought me up. Was it 
Manuel? Had Manuel escaped from 
the net which had been cast for us, and 
was he repeating his earlier feat when 
he rescued Mercedes from Werner’s 
clutches ? 

As these thoughts were passing in my 
mind, some one came out of the dark- 
ness. It was Houston, Werner swung 
the lantern forward to see who the new- 
comer was, and it revealed to me a 
transfigured face which I should hardly 
have known for the man’s. It was yel- 
low in the light; his nostrils were puffed 
out, and his eyes aflame. His face was 
like that of an enraged wild beast. 

“Youve let her go? She’s escaped,” 
he snapped. 

“Cut it out! It wasn’t me,” said 
Werner, biting back savagely, and the 
two faced each other like snarling dogs 
ready to spring. 

“How was it?” asked Houston, con- 
trolling himself with an effort. 

“No one knows. She was in the tent 
with the other, and Miguel was on 
guard. He saw nothing. It was pitch- 
black, of course; but how could a cou- 
ple of women make off by themselves? 
Some one gave them assistance, some 
one who knows the camp. Two mules 
have gone, also. By thunder, if I find 
the man g 

“Miguel knows nothing—saw noth- 
ing! s% incredible,” said Houston. 
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“He swears there was no sound. He 
sat by the fire all the time.” 

“Bah! The man’s a fool! He was 
drunk or something. If it had not been 
Miguel I might have suspected him, but 
he’d never throw his chances away for 
a woman.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t he,” said Werner im- 
patiently. 

Houston was silent. “We must hunt 
all'night. She can’t have got far,” he 
said. “Anyway, we've got a hostage.” 

He looked at me, and so did Werner. 
Their insensate fury had abated, and 
now, when they looked at me, it was as 
with the cold consideration of butchers 
at a victim who is to be slaughtered, 
But my heart exulted. I did not care. 
Mercedes was free. 

They left me in rigid custody, and the 
whole camp was awake and in a hulla- 
baloo alk night. I, on my part, slept 
for the first time for more than twenty- 
four hours; and I think I passed a more 
restful night than I had done for many 
days. 

I awoke to a sense of the sun, and a 
brisk wind which plied upon the moun- 
tains. The camp had settled down 
again; guards were stationed, fires were 
alight, and the business of the morning 
meal was in progress. I caught sight of 
Werner in the distance, but he did not 
come near me, nor was I visited by any 
one save my guard, who was now one 
of the half-breeds. I breakfasted with 
quite an appetite, when I received my 
allowance at the hands of an Indian, 
and I sat down comfortably, waiting on 
fate. 

No one came neat me for hours. I 
saw Werner go off with some of his 
men, and by that I knew the hunt for 
Mercedes was'still going on. Somehow 
I felt she would not be found. I had 
regained faith. The sun grew in power, 
and was shining very hotly by mid- 
day, when Coop came, bringing me food 
and water. He sat down and watched 
me eat. An Indian stood on guard a 
dozen yards away. 

“Peckish?” Coop inquired, and I 
grinned at him. 

“Easy conscience, eh?” he went on. 
“For my part, ld like a glass of beer 
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with my meals.” He regarded me curi- 


ously. “Ain’t you satisfied now?” he 
asked, 
I nodded. “I am content. I don’t 


mind Houston or Werner, or even 
Coop.” i 

He gave a grin. “We did have a 
pretty rough time,” he said apprecia- 
tively, “and I shouldn’t have got much 
change out of you, Poindexter.” 

I reflected. “No; I don’t think you 
would; but, on the other hand, if I had 
known what I know now, I fancy you 
might.” 

He chucked his thumb toward his 
shoulder. “Meaning Houston? That’s 
so. Well, I’ve squared up a bit with 
Miss Raymond, anyway.” 

“What do you mean?” 
staring. 

He chuckled, glanced at the Indian, 
and winked. “Nice little game last 
night! Clever, eh?” 

“What?” I stared still, comprehen- 
sion dawning slowly on my brain. 
“You! You mean it was you?” 

“Rather!” said Coop. “What do you 
think? You see, I’m a trusted party in 
this biz. Ive proved myself, suffered 
in the cause, don’t you know. I can 
take liberties even with almighty Wer- 
ner, and I don’t care two cheeses for 
Houston. I owe him one. Hes a 
snake. He fights with poisoned tips. 
Anyway, no one would think of sus- 
pecting Coop, so Coop does the trick, 
and appropriates the gingerbread, old 
man, what?” 

“I am deeply indebted for this, Coop,” 
I said earnestly. “It wipes out all scores 
between us. Tell me how you man- 
aged it.” 

He evidently looked back upon his 
performance with relish. He had al- 
ways relished our encounters on the 
trail up, I believe. 

“Oh, it wasn’t mighty easy,” he said. 
“Miguel has a chump of a head, but 
he’s a nasty Spanish temper. I played 
some silly carmine game with him, and 
we had a drink. It wasn’t quite a 
square drink, for there was something 
in it, a drop of stuff I had from the 
doctor away down there. He didn’t 
know a red cent what happened to him, 
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or anything about it at all. I’d got the 
mules ready in the dark, and one of 
your Indians. It was a sporting chance, 
anyway, and it came off.” 

“Yes, they’re not caught yet,” I said, 
but I marveled that they had succeeded 
in eluding capture, these two women 
and one attendant. Then I reflected on 
the cleverness of the Indians in the 
topography of the country. Perhaps 
that accounted for their security. 

“No, they’re not caught yet, but you 
are,” said Coop, looking at me with in- 
terest. ‘There’s one thing I had to do, 
Poindexter. I had to tell ’em you were 
free, and would meet them.” 

“You were right,” I said, and added: 
“They're welcome to me.” 

“I say, don’t you know? Ain’t you 
in the secret?” inquired Coop, in dis- 
may. 

In that cry I saw the limitations of 
his generosity and of his sacrifice, and 
I smiled. 

“If I knew anything,’ I said eva- 
sively, “the secret would not be mine to 
give away.” 

He pondered. “I reckon you've 
worked for it as much as any one,” he 
said sagaciously. “But if you know it, 


it’s bound to come out. I know 
Werner.” 
That took my thoughts back. ‘What 


happened to Miss Raymond?” I asked. 
“What did they do?” 

He shuffled his feet. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” he replied impatiently. “It’s 
yourself you’ve got to think of now. I 
say ‘ware wire. ‘Verb sap!’ as they 
say in Latin.” 

When he left me, I fell back upon my 
reflections, which were not wholly dis- 
agreeable, and between those and doz- 
ing in the heat of the day, I got through 
the afternoon. 

It must have been an hour before sun- 
set that the messenger came from Mer- 
cedes, though of course I did not know 


he came from her till later. I did not 
recognize him. He was not one of the 
Indians, and his appearance was 


strange, and his dress differing from 
the Indians of the lower valleys and 
punas who had constituted our several 
parties. He was fully visible to me, as 
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was everything that went on, for he 
emerged from the wilderness beyond in 
the charge of Diego, my old enemy. I 
learned afterward that Werner and his 
two lieutenants were all engaged in the 
search for the ladies. 

At any rate, Houston held the camp 


‘in the hollow of his hand, and Diego - 


brought him this Indian. The inter- 
view took place within earshot of my 
tent. Houston spoke in Spanish, but 
the Indian shook his head; he tried the 
Cholo dialect, of which he knew a little, 
but the man did not understand. He 
made a gesture, and held out a piece of 
paper to Houston, who took it, wonder- 
ing. He turned it over, and then ex- 
claimed. Finally he read it, and I saw 
his face lighten. 

He put the paper in his pocket, and 
said something in a sharp tone to Diego. 
Both disappeared, and I saw no more 
of them nor of any one save my silent 
guard for the next two hours, by which 
time twilight was fast falling. Then 
Werner returned, and Jeff and Miguel 
straggled in after him from other points 
of the compass. Coop, too, had been 
absent, but not on the same errand. He 
was regarded as being on the sick list. 
I gathered from their attitude and dis- 
position that they had had no luck. 

When he had refreshed himself, 
Werner came over to me, and gloated 
over his secured prisoner. 

“Well, we start business with you to- 
night,” he said. ‘“There’ll be no further 
escapes. We'll take you later.” 

I yawned. It was the best I could do 
to show this man my contempt for him. 
Jeff came up at that moment, and Wer- 
ner turned. “Not found him?” he 
asked, and cursed. “What in Heaven’s 
name does he want going off like this? 
There might have been an accident with 
only the half-breeds here.” 

“Diego’s gone, too,” said Jeff, “and 
two of his Indians. Jago says they 
took mules.” 

Werner went off in an explosion. 
“What fool business is this?” he cried, 
and seemed to turn over things. “I 
guess he'll be back presently,” he said. 
“T suppose he thought he’d got a clew. 
We better wait for him.” 
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He stumped away toward the tent, in 
which I understood Maddock lay re- 
covering from his wound. He entered 
the tent, and some time later I saw him 
disappear into the darkness which was 
settling down. I retired to my tent, and 
tried to sleep. They were waiting for 
Houston before beginning upon me. I 
listened for sounds which would indi- 
cate his return, but I heard none. 

The camp remained in stillness, and 
so I sank peacefully to sleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SURPRISE. 


I was awakened by a great commo- 
tion, and I got upon my feet. The camp 
was in an uproar; guns were going off, 
and men were shouting and running to 
and fro. The whole place was a scene 


of gross disorder under the faint star- 


light. I ran forward, and found no 
guard to stay me. Figures, visible in 
the firelight, were moving about, appar- 
ently in confusion. It was a little time 
before I arrived at a comprehension of 
the situation, and then it was by an ac- 
cident. 

What I understood at once was that 
the camp had been attacked, for the 
report of guns was sufficient to make 
this clear. But what I did not at first 
realize was the nature of the enemy 
against whom Werner’s gang was mak- 
ing so deplorable a stand. It was the 
whistling of an arrow past my face that 
opened my eyes to the truth. The as- 
sault was being delivered by a foe 
armed with primitive weapons, which, 
screaming out of the darkness upon the 
unprepared camp, had spread wide con- 
sternation. 

I heard shouting amid the gunshots, 
and I guessed that Werner and his asso- 
ciates were endeavoring to rally the ter- 
rified Indians, but in these there was no 
heart. It was no business of theirs, this 
sanguinary conflict in which the brutal 
and mysterious white men were in- 
volved, and they refused, scattering be- 
fore the flight of arrows, and seeking 
refuge among the bowlders. 

So far I had seen nothing of the as- 
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sailants except their missiles, but that 
was to be altered presently, and in an 
amazing way. Werner and his men had 
given up the attempt to put heart into 
the Indians, and had established them- 
selves behind a rampart of rocks, from 
which they maintained a steady fire at 
the invisible foe. Cries reached me in 
the intervals of silence from the tent in 
which Maddock lay, and though I had 
no reason to feel for the man anything 
but hatred, I was drawn by the element- 
ary feelings of compassion to go for- 
ward in response to his wailing. 

I crossed the open ground, necessar- 
ily exposing myself to the arrows, and 
had all but reached the tent when the 
unexpected happened. 

It had been my intention to reassure 
him, to advise him that his safety lay 
in silence, and in remaining where he 
was; that his companions risked more 
by their situation in the fighting line. 
But sheer terror must have dragged the 
hapless wretch from his bed. He 
emerged from the tent, staggering, 
giddy, wasted, and gaunt, and ere he 
had taken two steps, and while I was 
yet a dozen paces away, he went for- 
ward on his face, with a shaft through 
his heart. = 

I ran toward him instinctively, pass- 
ing one of the blazing camp fires. 
Away to the right, and out of the dark- 
ness, I heard a voice crying aloud, and 
I stopped, bewildered by a memory, a 
recognition. 

But before my thoughts could settle 
and concentrate on an identification, a 
tall figure sprang toward me out of 
shifting and indeterminate shadows. 
Was it possible? Was it conceivable? 
Was I moving in a dream? 

No, there was the voice, and the fig- 
ure, too. 

“Jacki You’re safe, then?” was what 
came to me. 

“Dick! Dick!’ I cried. 
Back from the dead?” 

“Jack, it was a miracle, a miracle! 
I’ve no time now. Come; you’re in the 
danger zone here, open to two fires.» 
Who’s that?” He indicated Maddock’s 
body. ‘One of the gang? We'll wipe 
them all out like that. But come away. 


“Ts it you? 
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Who’s that? Werner? Where’s Hous- 
ton? Tell me where Houston is.” 

At this moment I caught sight of fig- 
ures advancing out of the darkness, and 
a flight of arrows screamed in the air 
toward Werner’s barricade. Cassilis 
called out an order, and a dark form 
sprang toward us—lean, fine, his face 
alive with the passion of battle. It was 
Manuel. 

“Take them, dead or alive,” said Cas- 
silis, pointing to the white men. “Let 
the other poor devils go. Keep the at- 
tack off them.” 

He advanced as he spoke toward the 
bowlders behind which Werner and his 
companions had taken refuge, and I fol- 
lowed, reckless of risk. Silence had 
now fallen, and the effect was strange. 
When we reached the barricade we saw 
what had happened. The body of 
Miguel, pierced by an arrow, lay on the 
ground, and Werner and Jeff stood, 
with empty weapons, like beasts at bay, 
waiting for the end. 

Cassilis shouted an order to Manuel, 
and the flight of arrows ceased: He 
turned to the two men, who were stand- 
ing side by side, prepared to fight hand 
to hand till the last. 

“Why did you break faith?” he asked. 
“Ts this Werner? Who’s that?” 

I told him. 

“Why did you break faith? Where's 
Houston? Miss Raymond trusted to 
your honor to release Poindexter in re- 
turn for her communication.” 

I listened in amazement, for, remem- 
ber, that this was the first inkling I had 
had that the letter Houston received 
had come from Mercedes. Ideas began 
to flow swiftly in my head. 

“What do you mean? -What com- 
munication?” asked Werner in his 
heavy, harsh voice. 

“Why, I mean the letter she sent, giv- 
ing you information as to the Fish, in 
return for Poindexter’s release. She 
trusted to your honor, the honor of 
thieves and murderers! That’s why 
I’m here, fools that you are.” 

Werner uttered a deep oath. He had 
received an ugly flesh wound in the 
neck, and the blood was running from 
it. Mechanically he mopped at it with 
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a handkerchief, while he let forth a 
string of horrible oaths, 

“Houston! Houston! It was Hous- 
ton got the letter? You ask me why I 
broke faith? I got no letter. Houston 
got it, by ” His voice broke almost 
into a whimper, he was so passionately 
moved. Houston had the secret, and 
had fled and left him to his fate, left 
him to perish in this attack! This was 
his final, his crowning act of treachery. 
He sobbed out the words in a terrible 


way. 

“Houston’s gone?” asked Cassilis. 
“It’s Houston I want, not you. 
Where’s Houston?” 

“Houston’s got the secret. Houston's 


got the Big Fish,” cried Jeff, realizing 
suddenly, and cursing like his chief. 

“Wheres Houston? When did he 
go?’ demanded Cassilis, and received 
no answer from the two infuriated men. 
It was I who told him. 

“Then he’s had all these hours’ start. 
He has the secret, and only Miss Ray- 
mond knows it besides him. We must 
go back to her.” 

“Where is she?” I asked, surprised at 
nothing now. 

“About two hours’ distant, in a safe 
place. We must go back to her.” 

“Yes,” I said, for I longed to do that. 
“But these men can go free.” 

He stared at me. POW hy?” he asked, 
then shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, well, 
if you like. They’re not Houston.” 

“I’m going to tell them where Hous- 
ton is,” I said 

Werner had ceased his curses, and 
was mopping his neck. He heard the 
word “Houston.” 

“Let me put my hands on that man!” 

Tt was spoken with horribly con- 
stricted passion. 

“You shall,” I said. 
must be some executioner. 
mands instruments.” 

In the gorge where our camp had 
been destroyed were several gulches, 
which debouched upon the main chan- 
nel, and added to the volume of the tor- 
rent. Mercedes and I had proceeded 
up one of these to the black lake of 
which I have written, the lake that lay 
in the circle of hills and dribbled its 


“After all, there 
Fate de- 
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waters into the cañon. It would take 
nearly two hours to reach the lake, and 
Houston must have arrived there prac- 
tically at ħightfall. He could hardly 
have recovered the treasure during the 
night; all he could have done was to 
make exploration and preparation. He 
was probably engaged in that at this 
very moment, heedless of all else. 

“The Fish lies in the lake high up in 
the third ravine on the left side of the 
gorge yonder,” I said, plainly and 
slowly. “You will find Houston there.” 


Werner put a hand on my arm. “Is 
this genuine?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Then, if it is genuine, give me 
arms,” he said fiercely. 

“You shall have arms,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Cassilis gravely, “you 


shall have arms, if you are quit of this 
place within ten minutes.” 

“Give me arms and a mule, and I'll 
go within two,” said Werner. He wad- 
dled off, but stopped to call back to us: 

“TI play your game. You can leave 
it to me.” And then he and Jeff were 
lost in the darkness. 

Cassilis said suddenly: “You sent 
him. I had reserved that for myself. 
If you knew: z 

“Dick, I guess,’ I replied. “Yes, I 
sent him. We do not want our hands 
in this.” 

“But the Fish!” he exclaimed. 

“We do not want the Fish,” I said 
soberly. “There is a curse on the Fish, 
There are things in life more valuable 
and more precious than the Fish. Let 
the Fish lie where it is appropriate for 
it to lie—in the waters of the Black 
Lake.” 

“But they will get it, these men, one 
or other of them,” he protested. 

“T wonder.” 

He was silent a moment, and then his 


. duties as leader of the party recalled 


him to a sense of responsibility. 

We spent an hour in doing what was 
necessary, in burying the dead, and in 
succoring the wounded, and then we got 
together the remnant of the mules, and, 
collecting the Indians, moved down the 
valley. It was not until then that I was 
able to have any connected talk with 
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Cassilis. You will remember that I had 
last seen him stumbling by the stream, 
and had lost him down the face of a 
cataract. Well, here is his story: 

“When I was sent on by Houston on 
that specious plea of ‘trigging’ the 
ground to get bearings, I crossed the 
next ‘nullah,’ as they call those rocky 
valleys in India, and wound over the 
face of the hill. I fancied I could see 
you as I looked back.” 

“T saw you,” I said. 

“Well, we went on for some time 
under Diego’s direction, and I could not 
help wondering what. on earth a half- 
breed Indian could know about survey- 
ing, or topographical measurements. 
3ut that didn’t occupy my mind very 
much. PresentlyyDiego gave an order 
which resulted in the Indian’s trailing 
out in another direction, and leaving us, 
while we continued our way down the 
side of the hill, on which we were. 
That made me curious, and I asked 
Diego what we were after, adding that 
we could not now take any observations 
of your place, as you were not in sight. 
He explained that we were to get to the 
top of a hill a little farther, where we 
should be in full view, and able to do 
what was necessary. So my suspicions 
abated, and I went cheerily on. The 
next thing I was aware of was a blow 
from behind, which blotted out the light 
for me.” 

Cassilis paused, and drew a long 
breath. “Good Lord, what evil crea- 
tures! An unarmed and harmless man, 
your associate and partner—stabbed 
from behind! The foul creature un- 
doubtedly left me for dead, and piled a 
cairn, as he thought, upon my lifeless 
body. I don’t know how long I re- 
mained there, nor how I managed to 
survive. The man returned at dark, 
like a bird of prey, to feast on what he 
imagined to be the carrion he had left.” 

Cassilis paused again. “I have, in 
thinking it over, come to the conclusion 
that he returned to rifle my pockets, 
which he had forgotten. That must 
have been the reason, unless he came 
to assure himself that I was dead, which 
is not so likely. Anyway, the removal 
of the stones and the disturbance had 
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the odd effect of bringing back con- 
sciousress to me. I cannot remember 
more ihan struggling to my feet, and 
seeing a figure approaching me. In my 
faint condition, I only recognized in 
this a danger. You say it was you who 
called to me. To me it was Diego, and 
I fled from him with all the force of 
the vitality I could command in my 
broken body. I must have gone over 
the cliff, but fallen only a little way, 
and the cold water roused me from my 
torpor. 

“T don't know how I succeeded in get- 
ting down the face of the cliff. I re- 
tain only a vague recollection of my 
wanderings that terrible night. Re- 
mentber, I had a dangerous knife 
wound which, it was found out after- 
ward, just missed a vital place. But I 
think the cold water, or—I don’t know 
what—saved my life by stopping the 
hemorrhage. I was in a state of half- 
consciousness all the time, and have no 
doubt I would have succumbed in time 
if the Indians had not come upon me. 
As a matter of fact, they found me 
stretched out upon the rocks more dead 
than alive. It had been my last effort. 

“They carried me to their village 
huts, and carefully tended me. Jack, I 
owe my life to those poor Indians—a 
simple, primitive folk who trace their 
origins to the ancient Incas, and who 
regard as sacred anything connected 
with their ancient history and their an- 
cient religion. That was what mad- 
dened them about the priest.” 

“The priest!’ I echoed. “Was it 
those Indians who rescued you?” 

He nodded. “The Indians of Astar- 
nok. I was lying in one of the huts 
when Houston was searching among 
them for the priest. I was concealed 
by my Indian friends, who feared this 
white man and his gang. The Cholo 
Indians were strange to them. Yes, I 
lay there, and came slowly back to life. 
My splendid physical condition assisted 
that return. The wound healed rapidly, 
but it is by no means well yet. 

“Events forced me to action. I 
learned, one way and another, of Hous- 
ton’s doings, and of Werner. I even 
gathered that you were still with the 


gang, and I wondered, realizing that 
Houston must have marked both of us 
for death. I could, of course, get no 
word to you, for I had nothing to write 
with, and the Indians’ language was 
unknown to me. 

“Presently I found that the village 
was in a terrible state of excitement, 
and I succeeded in discovering why. 
Ingres, their chief, who had the sacred 
duty of looking after the temple ruins, 
had been murdered; and the murderer 
was one of the white men. 

“That is about all, except this: One 
day a strange Indian appeared in the 
village, and I recognized him at once as 
Manuel. You may guess how eager 
and delighted I was to see him. I ob- 
tained all the news of Miss Varley—I 
mean Miss Raymond—and Mrs. Ches- 
ter from him, and learned of the attack, 
and what had befallen you. He had es- 
caped from the pit in which you were 
overwhelmed, and was casting about 
for some way to aid Miss Varley. That 
had brought him to the Indian village. 

. And see how fortune favored his er- 
rand in the nick of time! He found the 
Indians thirsting for vengeance, and he 
promised them what they wanted. 

“They fitted out a hurried expedi- 
tion, and departed, and I went with 
them. Then this surprise followed. 
Manuel, hanging about these scoun- 
drels’ camp to reconnoiter for opera- 
tions, came upon Miss Raymond and 
Mrs. Chester making their escape.” 

“Yes, it was Coop,” said I. 

“Yes, Coop,” he said. “I shall never 
deny again the possibility of miracles. 
My rescue was a miracle, and Miss 
Raymond’s escape was a miracle. What 
has touched that stony heart?” 

“Coop is not of that class,” I said, 
for I had begun to understand the cock- 
ney. “He is not a ruffian, nor even a 
villain by nature. He is only what he 
would call ‘a sport.’ ” 

“Well, anyway, he did one good 
action, which shall go to his credit. 
Manuel took us to the ladies’ hiding 
place, which was snug enough in a 
cave, and then I learned more, and that 
you were still in the hands of the gang, 
and about that—torture. If I had one 
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debt to pay before, Jack, now I had 
two. We set out, found the camp un- 
suspicious of anything, made our noc- 
turnal assault, and—here we are.” 

As Cassilis finished, he turned and lis- 
tened, as did I. There was a sound be- 
hind us, a voice rising out of the dark- 
ness. We had been traveling for the 
better part of an hour now, and we stood 
in wonder as to what or who this could 
be. The next moment a mule blundered 
down on us, and Coop’s voice called 
out: 

“I say, who the devil are you? I’m 
lost. I don’t know where the deuce. 
Hold this beast, some one.” 

The mule staggered, and the man fell 
off ina heap against me. I helped him 
to his feet, but he was very weak, and 
trembled, 

“Oh, it’s Poindexter, is it? I dunno 
but Pm glad. I’m pretty sick. I got 
one of those damned arrows in me. 
Where the dickens is Werner & Co.? 
Lucky I tumbled on you. Td no idea 
where the brute was taking me.” 

I examined him, and found he had a 
flesh wound, and had probably lost 
blood, but-in his already weakened con- 
dition this might prove dangerous.. We 
got him back upon the mule, and se- 
cured him there, and proceeded on our 
way, Coop querulous at first, with an 
attempt at gayety, and then falling si- 
lent, and, I guessed, unconscious. It 
was in this way that we reached the 
cave in which Mercedes and Mrs. Ches- 
ter had been lodged by the faithful 
Manuel. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BLACK LAKE, 


Mercedes met us at the entrance, and 
though I could not see her face, I was 
conscious of a silent exchange between 
us as our hands met and our spirits 
mingled. 

“You are safe?” she cried ecstati- 
cally. “I feared it was too late.” 

“The danger was for you, dear,” I 
answered. “Yes, we are safe, all of us, 
and I think no risk can touch us now, 
not, at least, from those cittel adven- 
turers.” 
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She put her face to mine. “I prayed 
for you all night,” she whispered. “I 
was ashamed to have left you so. But 
they told me you were free, and I 
should find you. That man, Coop, as- 
sured me so. How I hate him!” 

“Poor devil, he did his best,” I said. 
“He couldn’t release both of us, even if 
he had wanted to.” 

“When I knew,” she went on breath- 
lessly, “I was like something mad. I 
felt I had given you up again to torture, 
I would have gone back, but Manuel 
prevented me. And then I thought of 
sending the secret, and bidding them 
free you in return for it. But they 

‘played me false, and I sent out Manuel 
and Mr. Cassilis and the Indians.” 

“Dearest,” I said, “it was Houston,” 
and I told her the story. 

She listened gravely, and then sighed. 
“They had not begun to—to torture 
you?” she asked wistfully. 

“No; or, rather, they’ had, for their 
torture was mental. I feared for you. 
I was afraid of what they were doing 
to you. What did they do, dear heart?” 

“Nothing,” she said quickly. “They 
did nothing. They told me it was you 
they would—operate on, was the hor- 
rible way they put it. They said they 
would give me till the evening, and then 
begin. I had determined to give in, but 
Coop came and set us free, and said you 
were free, also.” 

“That was it, then,” I said, seeing the 
plan wholly for the first time. “They 
were using us one against the other. I, 
too, had made up my mind to tell them, 
even against your wishes, and I would 
have done so if the news of your escape 
hadn’t arrived. It was an ingenious 
plan, and I think I seem to see the hand 
of Houston in its cruelty as well as in 
its ingenuity.” 

The night was full of stars and 
peace; the roar of a distant cataract 
was dulled to a murmur in the ears, and 
the cool breeze fanned our faces. We 
spoke of many things, of Cassilis and 
his miraculous escape; and Mercedes 
associated Mrs. Chester’s name there. 

“Freda is another woman,” she said 
softly. “She is no longer the tragic 
figure, I am glad—so glad.” 
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“We can be glad in their gladness,” 
I said, and then, realizing that I had not 
told quite all my story, I went on: 
“When I told Werner about the lake, I 
had an object. Perhaps I was wrong.” 

“You wanted to satisfy him,’ she 
said, 

“No; if you think, you will see we 
had no longer any cause to be concerned 
with his enmity. He was impotent. I 
told him the secret; and I gave him 
arms.” 

She was silent a moment, and I was 
afraid. There was nothing in the world 
I dreaded so much as her disapproval. 

“Then they will meet—those men,” 
she said at last slowly. “What will 
happen? I don’t know—I think 
Dearest, I haven’t any longer a sure 
mind. Perhaps you did right.” 

“Tf ever any man deserved death for 
his crimes, it is Houston,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, I know. His life is duly 
forfeit.. All my mind is clouded with 
a doubt. I think—oh!” she said sud- 
denly, holding on tome. “I don’t know, 
but I think I want peace in all the world 
now, peace and forgiveness—even for 
those terrible men.” 

This time it was my turn to be silent 
a little; and then I said: “You're right, 
as always.” I turned. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“I'm going to undo the mischief I 
did,’ I said. “I’m going to the Black 
Lake.” 

She cried out at that, dear heart, to 
have all-her peace disturbed. But I 
insisted, and, calling up Manuel, I made 
preparations hastily for departure. We 
took two mules, and as we were setting 
out Mercedes joined us, and announced 
her intention of coming with us; nor 
would anything I could say dissuade 
her. Cassilis we left in charge of the 
cave, for he was still very weak, and 
Mrs. Chester was tending him and the 
unfortunate Coop. 

The night was far spent when we 
started, and dawn was across the east- 
ern peaks when we defiled through the 
gully and entered the basin in which the 
lake lay. The: dark water lapped si- 
lently on the rocky beach from which 
Mercedes and I had formerly surveyed 
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it. It had still that ominous look, that 
brooding sense of oppression affecting 
the spirit: 

“Tt was under that cliff,’ said Mer- 
cedes. “That is where my father sank 
the treasure. There is a ledge there, his 
letter said, one fathom deep, and he 
sank all the treasure there, and covered 
it with stones.” 

We moved toward the cliff she 
pointed out. No one was visible—noth- 
ing with life in it as far as the eye could 
see, on the shores, and on the environ- 
ing chain of heights which rose about 
the lake. The cliff was black and 
jagged, and curled over at the summit, 
but a slip of foreshore ran between it 
and the water, and gave us access to 
the hiding place of the Big Fish. We 
peered down. The rocks about us were 
splashed with water, and mud was scat- 
tered everywhere. 

“These are Houston’s traces,” I said. 
“He has been here. The question is 
whether-he has succeeded. It is odd 
that no one is visible. I had certainly 
expected to find signs of Werner.” 

Mercedes was peering down into the 
water. “It is dark,” said she. “I can 
see nothing. What if he has found the 
treasure?” 

She looked at me doubtfully, almost 
with regret upon her face. I bent down 
and peered into the lake, but my eyes 
could not penetrate the obscurity. I 
went back to the open, and hunted 
about until I found a pole which had 
been the branch of a tree that grew in 
the sheltered hollows; and, armed with 
this, I returned, and probed the waters. 
The pole went down into deeps, until I 
had exhausted the length, and still I 
had not touched bottom. I stood up. 


“Are you sure the ledge was here?” I 


asked Mercedes. 

She was positive. “I can repeat my 
father’s letter almost word for word,” 
she said. “‘On a ledge of rock just 
under the curling cliff upon the left 
hand ‘of the pass as you enter.’ There 
can be no mistake about that, can 
there ?” 

“No,” I assented, and inquired: 
“Were there any other particulars for 
guidance?” 
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“Only this,” said she. “The ledge 
was a fathom down, as I have told you.” 

A fathom! My pole was at least ten 
feet long, and the water was still un- 
plumbed. I reached a conclusion. 

“The ledge has broken away,” I said. 
“It is no longer here. Possibly the 
water has sapped it, corroding the rock, 
which seems of a soft material.” I ex- 
amined the cliff. It was of a marly na- 
ture. “Yes,” I went on, “the ledge has 
given way under the action of the water, 
and has sunk in the lake. Heaven 
knows how deep is the water here. It 
does not shoal anywhere apparently.” 

Was that, then, the solution? we 
asked ourselves mutely—that the Big 
Fish was sunk in the abysmal depths of 
this dreadful lake, lost to the sight of 
man, and beyond his recovery? 

I looked along the broken line of cliffs 
and dark headlands. The wind in those 
quarters prevailed from the east, and 
came down the pass upon the waters of 
the lake. The scour of the water would 
go westward and along the headlands 
where the rock was, as I could see, al- 
ready much undermined in parts. That 
body of water would move inward, and 
drive or carry its débris with it. 

“What do you think has happened ?” 
asked Mercedes. 

I shook my head. “I will explore a 
little farther with Manuel. It is clear 
that the treasure has eluded Houston, 
but where is Werner?” 

I found a little, quiet recess, where I 
established her and the mules, and then 
I proceeded with Manuel up the hills to 
the right of the lake. 

We had not been gone more than 
half an hour when I was startled by the 
swift and sudden rising of something in 
front, and a hideous vulture swept on 
its wide wings toward heaven. I 
watched it float and drift, and hang 
above the black waters. It seemed, 
somehow, to characterize the place, to 
be emblematic of what the scene stood 
for. Then I recovered my thoughts, 
and walked on, and there was Diego’s 
dead body stretched out in the gray 
light, his evil face to the sky. He had 
been shot at close range, the first victim 
of Werner’s vengeance, 
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As I stood considering this first ele- 
ment of the tragedy, Manuel called to 
me, and pointed. I followed his finger, 
and I thought I discerned a moving 
figure across the lake on the cliffs, about 
three quarters of a mile away. 

Leaving the half-breed to his solitary 
resting place, we retraced our steps, and 
descended to the pass, where I found 
Mercedes safe, but anxious. I reas- 
sured her, said nothing of the fate of 
Diego, and told her that we had finished 
our exploration in that direction, and 
were trying the other side of the lake. 

It took us nearly half an hour to 
reach the headland on which we had 
seen the figure, for the ground was very 
rough, atid we had to ascend and de- 
scend many times. But at last we at- 
tained a point above abrupt cliffs in a 
little bay in that shore line, and we 
looked down at the water. The head- 
land abutted into it, and descended in 
a series of rude steps almost to the 
water’s edge. 

Upon the lowest ledge was a man 
whose identity I determined at once. It 
was Houston, and he seemed busy over 
some operations. I saw him throw out 
what I took to be a line, as if he were 
sounding. I had some notion of what 
he was about. As I have said, the 
scour of the water under the strength of 
the easterly winds had washed out these 
cliffs and headlands, and would carry 
down on that side of the lake the de- 
tritus from above. Houston had been 
shrewd enough to see this, and, having 
failed to recover the Fish from the 
ledge which had disappeared, was look- 
ing for it lower down, where the tides 
might trawl it. 

While these considerations were pass- 
ing in my mind, Manuel was exploring 
in the neighborhood, and presently, with 
a grunt, he drew my attention to the 
hills farther- to the west. On the crest 
of one of these two figures were ad- 
vancing, who could be no other than 
Werner and Jeff. The former’s odd, 
square-built body was unmistakable. 

I guessed now what had happened. 
Werner had no knowledge as to the 
exact point where the Fish had been 
deposited, and, having arrived in the 
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night, had explored at random, chance 
taking him up the hills on the right. 
Here the wretched Diego had been en- 
countered, sent by Houston, no doubt, 
upon some errand, and he had been 
killed out of hand. Werner and his 
companion had then continued their 
journey in search of Houston, and had 
thus made a circuit of the lake. We 
saw them now returning on the final 
arc. I think they espied Houston just 
about this time. They had been moving 
in a leisurely manner before, as men 
worn out through being afoot all night; 
but now they quickened their steps, and 
plunged down into a trough’in the hills 
at a run. We lost sight of them here, 
but it was clear to us that they would 
make for the headland on which Hous- 
ton was. 

Calling to Manuel to follow, I began 
to go along the cliff at a rapid rate. My 
idea was to reach Houston and warn 
him, but I had the vaguest notion of my 
future intentions. { don’t think I saw 
beyond that almost instinctive mission. 

I went as fast as I could, but was hin- 
dered by the uneven nature of the 
ground, and when I reached the next 
height I saw that Werner and his com- 
panion were nearer to the headland than 
I was, and must reach it before me. 

I began to run, stumbling over the 
bowlders; and as I ran I shouted. It 
was some time before they heard me, 
but it did not check them more than for 
a moment. 

Jeff shaded his eyes, and stared up at 
me, and then, with a gesture to his com- 
panion, began to hasten. They disap- 
peared round a bend on the hill, Wer- 
ner rocking and rolling grotesquely. 

I put on all the speed I could, and got 
to the summit of the headland as the 
two were tumbling down the rough 
slope beyond. I shouted again, and 
though I thought my voice must have 
waked the dead, though its echoes vol- 
leyed from the crags, Houston paid no 
heed. He was stooped over the water, 
playing something—a line. It flashed 
through my mind, in the grim, humor- 
ous way in which such things do, that 
he was baiting a line for the Fish that 
lay at the bottom of the lake. 


THE BIG FISH 


I called, but there was no response; 
and I descended precipitately to the 
ledge below. By this time Werner and 
Jeff were very near their victim. Again 
I hailed Houston, and this time some- 
thing troubled him in his preoccupation. 
I dared not see a man go to his death 
like that. Houston heard, and turned, 
and saw his enemies. They had now 
reached the ledge on which he stood. 

I saw him put his hand in his pocket 
and pull it out. There was a sharp re- 
port, and Jeff, who had been leading 
Werner, stumbled and fell on his face. 
The next moment Werner fired. I don’t 
know if he hit, but, at any rate, Hous- 
ton did not drop. He leveled his re- 
volver again, snapped it ineffectually, 
and hurled it aside. Then he drew a 
knife, and made a rush at. his enemy. 

Werner had fired three times, but 
each time failed to put Houston out of 
action. He fired hastily as he ran, and 
may have missed. Houston’s way was 
surer. As the two men collided, he 
struck. The huge, unwieldy frame of 
Werner crushed him like a shell in that 
impact. 

The pace at which Werner had come 
up carried him on. He fell on the edge 
of the rock, with his powerful arms 
cracking the life out of Houston, and 
the two rolled, locked in this death 
struggle, over the verge of the ledge, 
and down into that soundless water, 
with a heavy’splash. It was as if it had 
opened to receive them; and then it 
closed upon them forever. A few bub- 
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“The only good Indian is a dead one.” 
like many another old saying, it isn’t true. 
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bles issued to the surface and broke, and 
then there was stillness. The Black 
Lake resumed its brooding silence. 

When I had made sure that Jeff also 
had passed beyond human aid, we 
turned to go back. Fate had decided 
that our mission should prove a failure. 
Was I sorry? Did I reproach myself? 
I have had my doubts sometimes, but I 
have none now. These men’s lives were 
forfeit, and they perished by each oth- 
er’s hands. If I had not freed Werner, 
might not the evil have been greater? 
The responsibility rested on their own 
bloodstained shoulders. If any be mine, 
I will willingly bear it. 

And so the Big Fish rests in that 
black and somber lake, where the pro- 
tagonists of the tragedy lie, also. I 
never regretted the decision we came to 
—not to attempt to recover it. For all 
the treasure I want I have—in my wife. 
And I think—indeed, I know—Cassilis 
is of the same opinion. 

We made a comfortable journey 
down to the coast, with Coop slowly get- 
ting back his health. 

“Bad luck! Second time I’ve come 
down this way!” he said; but his spirits 
were unperturbed, atid when he had 
heard the story, or such of the story as 
I deemed it well for him to hear, he re- 
marked reflectively: 

“What a rum end!” and added cheer- 
fully: “Anyway, we’ve had a run for 
our money.” Which, when you come to 
think of it, was an odd summary of the 
terrible venture. 


END. 


it’s an old saying, and 
B. M. BOWER will 


tell you about a “GOOD INDIAN’’—that’s the title of the story— 


in the next POPULAR. 


will run through three or four numbers. 


Its a good story and a long one. 


it 
You'll get the first 


part on Christmas Day. Pretty good sort of present—what? 
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LOT OF GOLF 


Major Jay J. Morrow, United States army, holds the record for long- 


distance golf. 


One morning, when he was stationed at Seattle, he jumped out 


of bed, ran out to the links, and spent the entire day playing one hundred and 
nineteen holes of golf, and walking forty-one miles to do it. 


Miss 


Sweeny 


By Charles R. Barnes 
Author of ‘Sweeny, the Detective,” “Sweeny s Dumb-watter,” Etc. 


Mrs. Sweeny says: “She came runnin’ into our lives like a sunbeam 
slippin’ through the window and makin’ a bright spot on the floor.” 
You didn’t know there was a “Miss Sweeny” in the family, did you? 


Mrs. Belle Sweeny entered her 

cozy apartment in Central Park 

West, and was pulling the pins out 
of her hat, when she heard the Boarder 
passing along the hall on his way out. 
She called to him. 

“Say, mister,” she said, “come on in 
here a minute. I been to a pitcher 
show.” 

The Boarder entered the living room, 
hat.in hand. 

“Sit down,” came the order, “if you 
got some time that don’t have to be 
worked to death.” 

He obeyed. . 

“T was going for a walk in the park,” 
he told her, “and then to dinner. I’ve 
plenty of time.” 

Mrs. Sweeny removed her gloves, 
poked her fingers into suspected mussi- 
ness of her hair, and then seated her- 
self. 

“T just had a certain time brought 
back to me,” she began, “and it all was 
so clear and plain that I got to talk 
about it. Ever have them pitchers out 
of the past come up real vivid, like soup 
spots on a gent’m’n’s coat lapel?” 

“I understand,” said the Boarder. 
“Something happened that reminded 
you of some incident.” 

“Ezac'ly, agreed Mrs. _ Sweeny. 
“The lady in the movin’ pitchers this 
aft’noon kinda walked like her—or 
there was somethin’ about the clothes 
she had on. Fm sure it ain’t her, 
though. Gee, I hope it ain’t.” 


r was five o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Boarder looked puzzled. 

“Mrs. Sweeny,” he reminded her, “a 
story, as I take it, has a logical begin- 
ning and a logical ending: ss 

She lifted an interrupting hand. 

. “I get you,” she said. “You mean 
that you don’t know wat I’m drivin’ at. 
Of course you don’t, yet, but youre 
goin’ to. And you just stop and re- 
member that ladies has got their own 
ways of tellin’ things. If I stood up 
for my rights, Pd begin by describin’ 
the lovely fit of the dress that the lady 
in the pitchers had on. But I'll pass 
that up, and tell you about the beautiful 
little girl that me and my poor dead 
Danny was pa and ma to, onct. 

“She was four years old, and she 
came runnin’ into our lives like a suh- 
beam slippin’ through the window and 
makin’ a bright spot on the floor. She 
seemed to come from nowhere but a 
hedge. And there wasn’t nothin’ to tell 
who she was but a funny sort of a 
monogram worked in the corner of her 
little nandkerchief. The thing was a 
red triangle, inclosir’ the letters G. L. 
WE 

Mrs. Sweeny paused; then, encour-- 
aged by the interest in the Boarder’s 
face, she proceeded. 

“Tt happened like this, mister: There 
I was, sittin’ in the park one aft’noon 
about three o’clock, with nothin’ on my 
mind but a hatpin that was pullin’ a 
bunch of hair. I went into the park 
real often, them days, b’cause Danny 
had got it in his head that the race track 
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numbers can be ordered through any news dealer. 
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He was a 
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wasn’t no place for a lady. 
man to get funny notions, my husban 
was; and so wen he got this one, it was 
him to the track and makin’ book, and 
me to the park, where there was lots to 
rubber at. And that aft’noon, bein’ 
sunny, yanked me out of the house and 
over were the grass and trees and 
funny bugs on horseback is. I wasn’t 
expectin’ nothin’ to happen—and take 
it from me, mister, them is the times 
that things alwus happens. Did you 
ever notice it?” 

The Boarder nodded assent. 

“Well,” went on Mrs. Sweeny, ‘‘some- 
thin’ sure did happen, that day. I was 
all alone on a bench. A little ways 
from me was a sort of a hedge, made 
of some kind of bushes that was loose 
put together. They swayed a little in 
the breeze that was blowin’, and part 
of the time I was a-watchin’ them, and 
thinkin’ how graceful they was. I'd 
turned to look at somethin’ else, w’en 
I kinda felt a movement in them there 
bushes; and my eyes went back to ’em, 
just in time to see—well, w’at do you 
think I seen?” 

“The little 
Boarder. 

“Yes, sir,” Mrs. Sweeny confirmed, 
“that’s just w’at I seen. She was al- 
most through that hedge, and was look- 
in’ at me out of the prettiest baby eyes 
you ever seen. My gosh, mister, the 
sort of shy, laughy way she looked at 
me went straight to my heart. You 
see, me and Danny didn’t have no chil- 
dren, and I guess folks like us is more 
took with real nice babies than them 
that knows wi’at it is to put up with kids 
that screams their heads off and tum- 
bles out of bed. Anyway, that child 
by the hedge got a grip on me, like she 
was a monkey wrench, and I was a gas 
pipe, so to speak, and I just sat there 
and stared at her. 

“She was a reg’lar pitcher, mister, with 
big blue eyes, and the freshest, pinkest 
cheeks you ever seen. Her hair was 
silky and curly and blond; and her 
little white dress was spicker and 
spanner than if a dozen laundries had 
worked a week apiece on it. And there 
she stood in front of that hedge, eyin’ 


girl?” guessed . the 
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me, backward like, and seemin’ to want 
to come to me. I couldn't help holdin’ 
out my hands to her; and, as I did it, 
I thought I heard somethin’ like a moan- 
in’ sound, back of them bushes. 

“ ‘Dollin’, I says, ‘come and tell me 
w’at’s on your chest,’ I says. 

“She comes straight to me, and crawls 
up on the bench beside me like her and 
me’d been usin’ the same dressin’ room 
all season, and makin’ up out of the 
same box. 

“Dis; she says, ‘for you.’ And she 
opens one of her hands, and gives me a 
piece of paper. I got that paper yet, 
mister, and if you'll wait a minute, PI 
get it for you, instead of yippin’ out 
the stuff that was on it from memory.” 
She got up and went out of the room, 
returning with a folded paper, that evi- 
dently had been often handled. The 
Boarder took it from her, and read this: 

I have been watching you for three days, 
and I know where you live and how you 
live. I knew this was coming, and there 
was something in your face that made me 
trust you—made me feel that you are a 
woman who can feel for one in distress. J 
am sending my little girl, Grace, to you, 
because I am destitute and cannot provide 
for her any longer. I won’t bother you with 
detailing my troubles—perhaps you will re- 
alize that they must be crushing when they 
compel me to give up the dearest, sweetest 
little girl in the world. 

Perhaps you can give her a home. If you 
can’t, wont you please advertise for some 
one to adopt her and see to it that she is 
well placed? I can’t do this because I am 
penniless. To-night will see the end of me. 
Something tells me that my little girl will be 
well treated. I can’t bear to think of her 
being in an institution. I am going to watch 
as she goes to you—I can tell by your man- 
ner toward her what her future will be. 

There was no signature to the note. 
The Boarder read it through carefully, 
and then handed it back to Mrs. 
Sweeny. 3 

“Rather unusual,” he commented. 

“Yes,” she admitted. “I can’t say 
that I get things like this every time I 
go to the delicatessen after three cents’ 
worth of dill pickles. I had to read it 
twice b’fore I got wise to it that some 
doll had unloaded somethin’ on me. 

“At first I was kinda mad; then, w’en 
T turned and looked again at the dainty 
little girl b’side me, I couldn’t feel noth- 
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in’ but sorry—sorry for the poor lady, 
and sorry for the kid that didn’t have 
no mother no more. I could tell by the 
looks of the child that her ma idolized 
her. That lady musta gone down in her 
sock for her last cent to get that dress 
out of the laundry. Gee, mister, it 
looked more tragic to me than w’en Jack 
Dalton gets cussed by the villain, on the 
stage, and is warned that them papers 
is a-goin’ to be used against him, and 
there’s no tellin’ how things will turn 
out. 

“T guess I sat there and studied over 
the business for five minutes, b’fore I 
done anything. Then I begun to talk to 
the kid, but I couldn’t get nothin’ much 
out of her. She wasn’t ezac’ly wat 
you'd call a’ expert rag eater; almost 
any guinea, three weeks in this country, 
could of beat her to a gasp at handlin’ 
the English languidge. She told me her 
name was ‘Dace,’ and that her ma’s 
name was ‘mamma,’ and that was about 
all she knowed. And the cute little 
handkerchief she had told me all I 
knowed for a long time about her. It 
was monogrammed, as I told you, witha 
triangle, inclosin’ the letters ‘G. L. N? 
And that wasn’t w’at you might call a 
Bertillon record of her, was it?” 

The Boarder admitted that the in- 
formation furnished by the monogram 
was not elaborate. 

“I suppose you reported the case to 
the police?” he asked. 

Mrs. Sweeny sniffed. 

“Do you s’pose,” she snapped, “that I 
was a-goin’ to turn that sweet little girl 
over to a gang of bone-headed, flat- 
footed cops, and have her hangin’ round 
a p'lice station, were there’s tramps and 
crooks and a lot of women that is too 
disgraceful to think of? No, sir, not 
me. 

“T tell you w’at I done. I took that 
little thing by the hand, and went back 
of them bushes, huntin’ her ma. But 
all I seen was some prints of high heels 
in the soft grass. I follered ’em to a 
gravel walk, w’ere they got lost. And 
so, there I was, with the kid on my 
hands, and feelin’ gladder and gladder 
every minute that she’d been sicked on 
me. 
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“There’s somethin’ they call mother 
love in a woman, mister, and w’en it 
gets waked up, somethin’ has went and 
got started. And somehow, from the 
very first, the little one had me stirred 


up. 

“I took her home with me; and be- 
lieve me, mister, if any one had tried to 
take her away from me then, I'd of bit 
him. I remember that I felt guilty— 
like I was stealin’ my neighbor’s milk 
bottle off the dumb-waiter—but it 
seemed that w’at I was doin’ was puf-- 
fec’ly right. 

“Of course, there’s folks that will 
say I ought to of gave that kiddie to the 
plice, but, darn ’em, I didn’t do it, and 
you wouldn’t of did it, if you’d of been 
in my place. She was such a girly little 
girl that nobody could of helped lovin’ 
her, I couldn’t help it, and, as mebby 
you've saw several times that I don’t 
do nothin’ halfway, you can imagine 
that I got stronger for the child as the 
hours went by. I did, mister; and by 
the time we had got to the house I 
was as attached to her as a fat man 
to eatin’. Honust, I was fonder of her 
than I was of any new hat I ever got. 

“Well, by and by, my husban’ come 
home, and I pointed out the kid, and 
says: ‘Look who’s here? He looked, 
and looked, and it appeared: to me that 
it was his reg’lar business to look. He 
couldn’t take his eyes off that little 
thing. After a while, he says: 

“*Belle, he says, ‘the answer,’ he 
says, ‘is somethin’ I just don’t quite 
get, all to once,’ he says. 

“*VYou're lookin,’ I says, ‘at what 
might as well be Miss Grace Sweeny,’ 
I says, ‘for she ain’t got no ma but me, 
and no pa but you. And if you can’t 
see her,’ I says, ‘you got about as much 
taste as a man with a bad cold,’ I says. 

“Then I went and told him all about 
the little lady comin’ to me through the 
hedge, and I showed him that note. He 
didn’t have nothin’ to say for a while, 
but just sat there, and stared at the lit- 
tle dollin’, and her a-lookin’ back at him 
with them laughy eyes of hers. 

“Pretty soon he says: 

“ ‘Belle, he says, ‘this here kiddo is 
all to the i 
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“He stopped talkin’ that quick, and 
somethin’ come in his face that made 
him look like he was lookin’ at hisself, 
and wasn’t standin’ for w’at he was 
sayin’. 

“ ‘Belle, he says, ‘’scuse me till I go 
out in the kitchen and bark at. myself,’ 
he says. “This here little doll ain’t a 
kiddo,’ he says, ‘for kiddos is somethin’ 
common,’ he says. ‘She’s Miss Sweeny, 
if you want it that way; and if you 
don't,’ he says,‘ the rum sellers is goin’ 
to profit large from me,’ he says, ‘for a 
week or two, till I get over my grief,’ he 
says. 

“And that’s how it come, mister, that 

me and Danny become a pa and a ma 
to the darlin’est, lovin’est girlie that 
ever drawed in and pushed out a breath. 
I wisht you could of saw her. You’d 
understand better how crazy we both 
was about her. 
“She took to both of us like a col- 
lidge boy to cigarettes. And you can 
just bet I was glad of it. Wy, honust, 
mister, she was better than a gold cure 
for Danny. He got to comin’ home 
early in the evenin’s, and at times he 
wouldn’t drink nothin’, b’cause he fig- 
gered that the little lady might be one 
of them dolls that goes round shoutin’: 
‘Lips that touches booze can’t never 
touch mine.’ 

“Yes, sir, that new daughter of ours 
was a great piece of work to have round 
the house. Danny got to be such a 
reglar gent’m’n I hardly knowed him; 
and the way he blowed money on the 
kid was a caution. Hed take her 
downtown, and make a reg’lar pest of 
hisself in the department stores, yellin’ 
for the best that there was in the house. 
I tell you, mister, that kiddie of ours 
had some swell scenery, she did. If 
Danny seen a dress he liked on any 
other little girl, he’d go and get Grace 
one just like it. I bet she had forty 
or fifty new dresses before she’d been 
with us two months. 

“Of course, after the first day or two, 
we sort of come to our senses, and 
made a sort of a try at locatin’ the 
kid’s relatives. Danny went to some of 
his p’lice fr’en’s, and ast if any lady 
with that funny monogram on her had 
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took poison or been fished out of the 
river. And we put a-ad in the papers, 
askin’ fr’en’s or relatives of Grace 
Blank, handkerchief monogrammed G, 
L. N. in a red triangle, to please write. 

“But nothin’ come of w’at we done, 
so, after six months had went by, we 
begun to look at our little dollin’ as 
Miss Sweeny, and called her that b’fore 
folks. 

“And how we did love the kid! Danny 
and me had been right happy, all by 
ourselfs, but we both realized that some- 
thin’ was missin’ to make our married 
life w’at it should be; and as soon as 
Miss Sweeny come to us, we knowed 
right off that all homes ought to have a 
little party around to be complete. You, 
mister, bein’ a single man, can’t under- 
stand this here part of it, but all mar- 
ried folks can, And they can dope out 
in one big hurry w’at the child meant 
to us. They'll know, too, how shivery 
it made us feel w’en we run into that 
red monogram again. 

“Nothin’ happened right away. I 
guess it was a month longer, b’fore the 
big jolt come. You’ve been to movin’ 
pitcher shows, haven’t you, mister ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Boarder, “I 
know what they are, but I haven’t-at- 
tended them much.” 

“You've missed a lot,” Mrs. Sweeny 
informed him. “I go all the time, and 
J tell you, there’s some truly great shows 
pulled in them houses. Sometimes I 
get so excited that I can’t hardly sit 
still. And little Grace took to them 
shows almost as hard as I did. Her 
and me went real often to one that was 
over on ‘Columbus Avenue, close to 
here. We’d go in the afternoons, and - 
hang round till they was ready to put 
us out. This here thing I’m goin’ to tell 
you about happened one day after me 
and Danny was beginnin’ to hope that 
no excess mas or pas would show up to 
steal away our kid. 

“T forget w’at the show was about, 
only that there was a man and his wife 
havin’ some fam’ly troubles over a mis- 
understandin’. It wasn’t one of them 
grippy shows, and I wasn’t watchin’ it 
close, till a pretty hired girl, in a cap 
and apern, come on the screen. She 
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come out of a door at the rear of the 
stage, and walked straight ahead into 
the pitcher, till she was life size. Then 
she done wat- sent them shivers down 
my back again, and made me catch little 
Grace by the arm and hold on. 

“She took out a handkerchief, and 
b’gun to cry. And even from where I 
sat, I could see that triangle monogram 
in the corner of it. 

“T drawed in my breath quick, and 
was for gettin’ the kid out of there, 
when the lady took the handkerchief 
from her face, and I got a fine look at 
it. She was a stunnin’ looker, slender 
and graceful. 

“I looked down at our daughter, and 
seen that she was starin’ like one pos- 
sessed at the lady in the pitcher. And 
then, b’fore I could stop her, she slid 
down off the seat, and hollers: 

“Mamma! ”? 


Mrs. Sweeny stopped here, as if the 
recollection of the tragic scene were too 
much for her. She clasped and un- 
clasped her hands a number of times, 
before proceeding. Then she said: 

“That, mister, was the beginnin’ of 
the end. It was puffec’ly clear to me 
that the baby’s mother had went into 
the pitcher show-actin’ business. You 
know, they rehearse all them shows just 
like they do reg’lar ones, and they have 
real actors and actresses workin’ out 
the plots. I don’t know much about 
the business, but I know that much, and 
I knowed it then. 

“So, that night, w’en Danny come 
home, I told him w’at had happened, 
and ast him w’at we better do. He says 
for me to get the name of the film that 
had the lady on it, and the name of the 
house that made it. And I done that 
very thing the next day. 

“It happened that the film concern 
was in New York, and so Danny went 
to the boss of the place, told him all 
about the little girl, and was give the 
lady’s name and address. He went 
round to see her then, and found her in 
a messy little hall room of a cheap the- 
atrical boarding house. And wasn’t she 
glad to hear how the kid was gettin’ 
along! 
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“Tve sneaked round your house a 
lot of times, and watched her walkin’ 
to the park with your wife,’ she says. 
‘’'d of come and took her away long 
ago, but it’s all I can do to keep myself 
goin’. The work ain’t reg’lar,’ she says, 
‘and so most of the time I’m down and 
out,’ 

“Then she goes on to say that her 
husban’ is a well-known actor, that de- 
serted her b’cause he thought she done 
somethin’ she didn’t.’ 

“ ‘If he knowed how it was,’ she says, 
‘he'd come back to me and we'd take 
back the child and be happy again,’ she 
says. ‘But he’s one of them tempera- 
mental guys,’ she says, ‘that won’t lissen 
to no reason,’ she says, ‘and so here I 
am, down and out, and I know he’s mis- 
er’ble. The only one that gets any kind 
of a good deal out of it all,’ she says, ‘is 
Grace. It’s the one consolin’ thing in 
my life to know that she’s in a good 
home, and is bein’ well took care of,’ 
she says. 

“Danny, he went out of there, think- 
in’ hard. He wasn’t at all keen about 
startin’ nothin’, but him and me both 
agreed that we ought to leave our feel- 
in’s out of the business, and do wi’at 
was right. The kiddie b’longed with 
her pa and ma; and if puttin’ her with’ 
’em was a-goin’ to bust our hearts, and 
start Danny drinkin’ hard for a couple 
of weeks, the thing must be did, any- 
way. So Danny thinks and thinks, 
and then goes and hunts up a fr’en’ of 
his that b’longed to the Lambs Club, 
and got interduced to our daughter’s 
father. You notice I ain’t mentionin’ 
no names in this here story. You're 
alwus writin’ up w’at I say, and I don’t 
want the whole world to have this here 
thing on our daughter and her pa and 
ma. 

“My Danny was one of them fellers 
that takes with men, and it wasn’t but a 
few days till he’d got in so thick with 
that actor that you’d think they’d been 
borryin’ money from each other for ten 
years. And so, one evenin’, he invites 
the guy to our house for dinner. He 
telephoned for me to entertain him. 

“Belle, he says, ‘fren’ husban’ has 
got a little business to attend to, and 
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may be late. But you hold the ham,’ he 
says, ‘till I get there. And have the best 
dinner you ever had in your life,’ he 
says. 
“Well, the stage party showed up 
about happast six, and I yipped him in 
a s’ciety way, waitin’ for Danny.. Pd 
sneaked the kid in the lady’s flat that 
lived across the hall, for I wasn’t goin’ 
to show wat was in our hand till Pd 
got a proper steer from my husban’. 
So I just set there and yipped and 
yipped, and ’pologized for Danny bein’ 
late, and all such a line of talk, until 
seven o'clock. Then I heard the key 
slide in the door, and says: 

“ “There; I says, ‘is my husban’ now,’ 
I says. 

“But the next minute, mister, I 
knowed there was two people walkin’ 
along the hall. And I sensed it right 
away that somethin’ was goin’ to hap- 
pen. It did, too. For w’en Danny 
come in, he was leadin’ our daughter’s 
real mother. 

“ ‘Belle, he says, ‘I told her to come 
for dinner,’ he says, ‘b’cause there was 
somethin’ about the girl we wanted to 
talk over with her. And so,’ he says, 
‘she’s here.’ 

“The lady looked round the room, 
and seen her husban’, And, my gee, 
but you ought to of saw the look on her 
face. She says: ‘Oh!’ and stops still. 
Danny says: 

“ ‘Belle, fetch on Miss Sweeny,’ he 
says. And I run across the hall, and 
drug in the little girl. 

“*Now,’ Danny says to them two, 
‘this here foolishness has got to quit. I 
ain’t tryin’ to get rid of Miss Sweeny,’ 
he says, ‘for it’s the Gawd’s truth that I 
go on the water wagon for her,’ he says, 
‘for as long as three days at a stretch, 
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Td give her my shirt,’ he says, ‘and the 
new one I’d have to buy w'en it was 
give away. And Mrs. Sweeny, here, 
would go downtown without her make- 
up,’ he says, ‘if that little doll said so. 
We love her, we do, but things ain’t as 
they ought to be. You,’ he says, point- 
in’ to the man, ‘are in wrong. If the 
lady was w’at you insinuated she was, 
she wouldn’t ‘be starvin’ to death, actin’ 
in movin’ pitcher shows,’ he says. 
‘Have some sense,’ he says, ‘and look at 
it right.” 

“He quit talkin’. 
first. 

“ ‘Gene, she says to the man, ‘you 
were wrong.’ 

“That’s all she said. And then the 
two of ’em just stood there, and looked 
at that sweet little baby, which was 
watchin’ both of ’em, net knowin’ wat 
to make of it. I guess it was quiet for 
about a minute, then the man run at the 
kid and grabbed her in his arms. He 
turned to the lady. 

“Natalie, he says, ‘I was wrong.’ 
He loosed one arm from around the 
kid, and grabbed his wife. 

**This means,’ he says, ‘that there’s 
goin’ to be a new start—don’t it?” 

“The lady didn’t answer, but just 
flopped her head down on the feller’s 
shoulder, took one of the little girl’s 
hands in hers, and b’gun to cry. 

“That was the end of it, mister. That 
minute we didn’t have no daughter no 
more and we knowed it. And w’en 
them people went away, after dinner, I 
couldn’t think. of nothin’ better to do 
than bawl. Danny went to the window,. 
and looked out a long time. Sure he 
cried. Everybody does w’en their 
daughter is took away from ’em.” 


The lady spoke 
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The Manhandler 


By J. Frank Davis 


Any sailor will tell you that a man doesn’t work up to be first 
mate at twenty-two without having a few fights. Young 
Ward is no exception, and he gains the reputation of being 
able to take care of himself—then he meets “the Manhandler” 


McCabe bullied the beach from 

Kobe to Sakihama, and a list of 

the sailing masters he manhan- 
died would have read as long as the 
titles of a reigning family. Joint keep- 
ers on every waier front let him live at 
their expense indefinitely, if only he 
wouldn’t put their bars out of business, 
for in those days there was mighty little 
protection for that sort from the Japa- 
nese police. If a Yankee or an Eng- 
lishman wanted to run a beach dive, let 
him take care of his own property, was 
their theory. So what Jack McCabe 
wanted, he took. And he was bad, all 
through—as bad a man as I ever saw, 
and I’ve held down jobs in some pretty 
bad places, one time and another.” 

We had rounded the Florida Keys, 
left Dry Tortugas glaring on our star- 
board quarter, and were slipping across 
the Gulf under a big tropical moon. 
There wasn’t any more of a sea than 
you would get going from New York to 
Hoboken, and the passengers, fresh 
from the icy winds of the North, were 
basking in the balminess of the glorious 
December night. The minister to Mex- 
ico, en route to his post, was the center 
of an interested group. 

“I don’t suppose there ever was a 
worse fighting man than Jack McCabe,” 
he went on, “leaving out hired assassins 
and that sort of thing. This you could 
say for him, that he fought face to face 
with his man, and with at least some 
slight warning, but you couldn’t say 
much else. He was a Liverpool Irish- 
man, and he had been in Japan ever 


| YOR three years and more Jack 


‘while in jail. 


since he did time in the Kobe jail for a 
bit of mutiny on an English bark. No- 
body ever knew much about him, or 
what his real name was. They aren’t 
so fussy about real names on the East- 
ern beaches. 

“T was vice consul at Kobe then— 
let’s see, that was back in eighty-eight 
or nine—and I heard plenty about Mc- 
Cabe. But the Japs wouldn’t interfere 
with his carryings-on, so long as he 
stuck to the water front, and it wasn’t 
any of my business. 

“Three or four times, as I remember 
it, he got into trouble and spent a little 
That would be when he 
would get on one of his tears—he was 
always either getting on one or com- 
ing off—and ship with some master that 
wanted a crew and didn’t know who he 
was, nor care. He made it his practice 
the first morning aboard to beat the 
captain, the mate, and such other people 
as interfered, to a pulp. It wasn’t mu- 
tiny, because they weren’t yet clear of 
the harbor, and sometimes they’d have 
him arrested, and stay in port long 
enough to see him sent up, but more 
often they put him ashore, and were 
glad enough to be rid of him without 
further trouble. Bum and bully, that 
was McCabe’s reputation, and every- 
body was afraid of him. He stood six 
feet four in his stockings, if he ever 
had any, and was as wide as a door. 
When he fought, he put his man com- 
pletely out of business. When he 
stopped, it was because the other fel- 
low was just short of dead. 

“This was how things stood when 
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the sailing ship Prescott Martin put into 
Kobe one day, with old Jim Trimble 
as master, and Calvin Ward as first 
mate. She was a New Bedford ship, 
and old man Trimble was as good a 
captain as ever shortened sail ahead of 
a squall, barring his failing. He was a 
relic of the old whaling days, I guess— 
one of those short, stout, spade-whisk- 
ered, apoplectic-looking men that could 
swear at a crew from eight bells in the 
morning watch to four bells in the sec- 
ond dog, and never repeat himself. 
Everybody knew him for a first-class 
sailor and a fair boss—when his fail- 
ing wasn’t on top. Give him a quart 
of rum, and two days to drink it in, and 
he was the devil on wheels. 

“Some captains with the habit in- 
dulge only at sea, and when the weather 
is fair, but Trimble had been known to 
get raving, blind drunk with a typhoon 
coming on—and handle his ship, at that, 
better than most men could have han- 
dled her sober. And when he struck 
showe he was likely to have a spree, with 
the result that sometimes he got into 
trouble. 

“He had just been through one of 
these experiences, a little while before 
the Prescott Martin dropped anchor in 
Kobe, that May. It was up at Naga- 
saki, and I had heard something of it, 
as most of us Americans had. There 
wasn't a-lot of news about your own 
people in Japan in those days, and what 
there was traveled all over the island. 
Tt seems that the captain had been in- 
vited to a dinner, at which the Ameri- 
can consul and a lot of other decent 
people were present, with their wives, 
and had drunk too much, and used a lot 
of bad language, most of it directed at 
the consul for some grievance con- 
nected with a previous visit. They got 
the old man back to his ship after a 
while, but the consul was mad clear 
through, and when he got to his office 
the next day he wrote a letter about it 
to the old man’s owners in New Bed- 
ford. 

“The Prescott Martin was a long 
time in Kobe that trip. It took her a 
month to discharge her cargo, and six 
weeks longer to get another. All told, 
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it was more than three months after 
she dropped her mud hook before she 
was ready to pull it up again. And it 
was during that time that the things 
happened which I started to tell you 
about when one of you gentlemen used 
the word ‘manhandled.’ 

“Calvin Ward, first mate of old man 
Trimble’s ship, was only twenty-two 
years old, then, but he had been follow- 
ing the sea ever since he was big enough 
to box the compass. He was a second 
mate when I first met him, some three 
years before this story. I wasn’t very 
old myself, and we got to be pretty good 
friends. 

“He came from some coast town in 
Massachusetts, where everybody took 
life pretty seriously, and went to church 
four times on Sunday, to say nothing of 
three or four extra times during the 
week, and he ran away to sea. He went 
home to see his folks, though, between 
voyages, and thought a lot of them. He 
wasn’t very wild, for a sailor, and he 
had told me something about a girl, 
back there somewhere, who was wait- 
ing for him to get his master’s ticket. 


So, at twenty-two, he was out on his 


maiden voyage as first mate, very much 
resolved that he wouldn’t sail many 
cruises before he would have a ship of 
his own. 

“He was a fine-looking chap, but you 
didn’t realize how big he was unless you 
happened to go in swimming with him, 
or something like that. He stood a 
fraction under six feet, weighed about 
a hundred and ninety pounds, and didn’t 
carry an ounce of superfluous fat on his 
whole body. I think his shoulders were 
the best developed I ever saw, not bar- 
ring professional athletes, and his arms 
were like sticks of cordwood, with 
wrists almost as wide as his hands. I 
remember once he had a lot of fun get- 
ting us to try to handcuff him firmly, 
and every time he slipped his hands out 
with perfect ease. 

“A man doesn’t work up to be first 
mate at twenty-two without having 
some fights, and young Ward had the 
reputation of being able to take care of 
himself. He was nothing of the bully, 


understand—just fought when it was , 
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necessary for self-protection or disci- 
pline, and never seemed to really like it. 


“The thing I’m going to tell you. 


about really began with old Jim Trim- 
ble’s tantrum up at Nagasaki, but some- 
thing that helped it along happened one 
night in One-eye Helpin’s saloon. Mc- 
Cabe was there, mixed in with the 
crowd, and talking loud, as usual, when 
young Ward came in, looking for one 
of his port watch that had overstayed 
his leave. He found him, and was start- 
ing him toward ship without any cere- 
mony, when McCabe took a notion to 
ask Ward to have a drink. The young- 
ster declined, shortly enough, and kept 
on toward the door. 

“McCabe made some vile remark, at 
which most of the sailors laughed, and 
Ward went white around the lips, and 
slowed up, as if to resent it. Then he 
kept on his way with the man he had 
come after, and as he went down the 
street he heard McCabe call him a tee- 
totaler Yankee coward, with appropri- 
ate adjectives. 

““I never got into a fight that I didn’t 
have to, yet,’ the lad told me, when I 
asked him about it, a few days later. 
‘Besides, the old man had sent me after 
Billings, and [ was on ship’s duty. And, 
again, he added, as a sort of after- 
thought, ‘I should probably have been 
licked.’ Ward was brave enough, but 
he had caution, too. And to get into 
a fight in a saloon full of drunken sail- 
ors, in that place and those times, a 
sailing officer needed to have a gun. 
Ward didn’t make a practice of carry- 
ing one. 

“About a fortnight after that the let- 
ter came that really started the trouble. 

“It was addressed to Calvin Ward, 
and was from the New Bedford owners. 
They had received the complaint of the 
consul at Nagasaki, had been much 
wrought up over it, and went over 
Trimble’s head to ask Ward if it were 
really true that the captain drank to 
excess, and so far forgot himself as to 
insult the representative of the United 
States government in the presence of 
ladies. 

“Ward came to me with the letter. 
He was in a deuce of a-quandary. He 
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had a rather fine sense of honor—didn’t 
want to lie to his owners, who trusted 
him enough to write him such a letter. 
At the same time, all the traditions of 
the sea are against a mate reporting on 
a master’s actions, and even if they 
werent Ward wouldn’t want to go 
against Trimble, who had always treated 
him fairly enough, he said. 

“We talked it over half an afternoon. 
Then suddenly Ward got an inspiration. 
‘See here,’ he cried. ‘As I think it over, 
it occurs to me that I have never seen 
the old man take a drink. He always 
has loners, in his cabin. Suppose I write 
the owners that I never understood 
Captain Trimble to be a teetotaler, and 
that I presume he takes wine with his 
meals on shore occasionally, but that 
on my word I have never seen him take 
a drink? And we decided it that way. 

“Then Ward laid up trouble for him- 
self, just by his New England sense of 
right and wrong. ‘It’s no more than 
right that the old man should know 
about it, he:said. ‘I’d want to know, if 
I was cap’n, and my mate got a letter 
like this. I’m going to show him the 
letter from the owners, and my reply. 
Yes, by George! And I’m going to’give 
him my letter to mail, and then he'll 
know I’m standing by him.’ 

“Well, he did it. Trimble was some 
taken back, I guess, when he saw the 
letter, but he didn’t say much. He 
mailed Ward’s letter home—and then 
he began to think it over, and a little 
mean streak that nobody had ever sus- 
pected in him began to work, and he 
acted like a blackguard. 

“T suppose it galled him to think that 
his owners would trust his mate more 
than they did him. Maybe he had that 
hate some small men feel toward a sub- 
ordinate who places them under an 
obligation. Anyway, he made up his 
mind to be rid of Ward at the first pos- 
sible minute. He didn’t dare discharge 
him, and he looked about for some way 
to make him quit. One way he knew— 
a way to make any self-respecting mate 
throw up his job. And he set out to 
accomplish it. 

“A few days afterward I was in a 
third-rate sailors’ hotel, where I had 
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gone to look up some matters connected 
with an American sailor that had filed a 
complaint at the consulate, when Jack 
McCabe slouched in. The fellow that 
ran the place merely glanced at him, and 
said: ‘Go right up to fifteen. The 
cap’n’s waitin’ fer yuh.’ I was still talk- 
ing with my man when McCabe swag- 
gered out, a nasty grin on his battered 
face, and two or three minutes later 
who should pass through the room but 
Captain Jim Trimble! 

“T got the significance of this a few 
days later, just before the Prescott 
Martin was ready to sail, when Calvin 
Ward dropped in for a little talk. He 
was very quiet that afternoon, and there 
was plainly something on his mind. 
After a while he told me. 

“The old man has shipped Jack 
McCabe,’ he said quietly. 

“*What?’ I could hardly believe my 
ears. The idea of any sailing master 
who knew Kobe and its beach shipping 
McCabe was preposterous. 

“Yes. Shipped him to-day,’ said 
Ward. ‘Just told me of it before I left 
the ship. 
handed, and he needed just such a 
rugged man. Didn’t look me in the eye 
when he told me.’ There was a pause, 
during which we both thought pretty 
hard. Then ‘Harry,’ said Ward, 
‘he’s hired McCabe to make me quit— 
by nearly killing me. He knows Td 
throw up my job if I couldn’t run the 
crew, and here’s a man nobody could 
ever run. It’s to get square with me for 
that letter from the owners.’ Another 
silence fell. 

“T voiced a thought that had come at 
once. ‘You could get another berth 
easily enough,’ I said. 

“Ward’s jaw set. ‘But I won't,’ he 
replied. ‘No. If I threw up this berth 
I'd go back to second mate, and it might 
be years before I got my chance again.’ 
He hesitated. ‘When I left home this 
time,’ he went on, with that slow embar- 
rassment that prevents men from cold 
climates talking of their, closest 
thoughts, “I told—that little girl I’ve 
mentioned—that I’d have my master’s 
ticket within two years, and that then 
— No. Im going to stick.’ 


Said we would be short- ` 
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“ ‘Then you think you can whip him?’ 

“Tm almost sure 1 cant? There 
was the same hard set to the jaw and a 
glint in Ward’s eyes that would have 
struck terror. to most men, although 
hardly to such a self-confident brute as 
McCabe. ‘I’m going to do my best, and 
if he licks me he'll kill me. And if I 
lick him I think I shall kill him.’ 

“Ward rose to go. ‘We finish load- 
ing to-morrow,’ he said, ‘and I expect 
McCabe will come aboard some time in 
the afternoon. It’s dollars to marline- 
spikes the old man is ashore when he 
comes. We are to drop down with to- 
morrow night’s tide, to be ready for the 
morning breeze. If—along toward 
night—you see the doctor’s flag in our 
rigging, come out with the sawbones, 
will you? 

“He stuck out his hand, and I took it. 
A fine figure of a man, was Ward, but 
beside Jack McCabe he would look like 
a child. ‘Good luck, old man,’ I said. 
“You'll have a pistol, I suppose, so if 
worst comes to worst 

“‘*No,. I’ve heard all about McCabe, 
and he never carries one. We'll fight 
equal, anyway.’ 

“This struck me as bravado. ‘That’s 
absurd!’ I cried. ‘You are mate of that 
vessel, and have a right to enforce disci- 
pline. Put on a gun, and if it becomes 
necessary, use it. The consulate will 
stand back of you.’ 

“Ward didn’t answer, but smiled, and 
shook ‘his head, and, after a minute 
or two, he went away. I watched his 
broad shoulders swinging down the 
street with as strong a feeling of regret 
as I ever felt in my life. What Quix- 
otic idea was this that he must fight his 
battle against odds? I thought I saw. 
He was staking his all upon the throw. 
If he lost the fight, his master’s ticket 
receded into that future of the thirties 
that looks so far away at twenty-two. 
But if-he beat the redoubtable Jack 
McCabe, notwithstanding the handicap, 
the prestige would go far toward help- 
ing him get that ship, and the girl that 
was to come with it. 


“What happened the next day I heard 
from others. For that matter, we heard , 
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about little else in the American colony 
at Kobe for more than a week. 

“Captain Trimble, as Ward had pre- 
dicted, went ashore in the morning, tell- 
ing Ward that he expected to be back 
soon after noon, but if he wasn’t, to fin- 
ish loading, and drop the Prescott Mar- 
tin down the stream with the tide. He 
didn’t mention Jack McCabe. Neither 
did the mate. 

“When the captain had gone over the 
side, Ward went to his room, and got a 
short, hardwood billy that somebody 
had once given him, but he had never 
used, and a pair of brass knuckles. He 
put the knuckles in his left-hand trou- 
sers pocket, and the billy in his right- 
hand hip pocket. Then he went on deck 
and bossed the line of little Japs that 
was monotonously walking up and 
down at the end of a long rope, swing- 
ing in the last of the cargo from the 
alongside sampan. 

“At three in the afternoon, a boat 
came nosing through the shipping, with 
McCabe and another ruffan in the 
stern. They had dunnage with them, 
and came aboard with considerable fuss 
and much cursing of the native boat- 
man who had brought them. The boat- 
man seemed glad enough to be rid of 
his notorious freight, and rowed away 
as fast as he could. 

“Without looking at the mate, Mc- 
Cabe and his friend swaggered into the 
captain’s room, and sat down. Ward 
found them there two minutes later, a 
bottle of liquor on the table between 
them. : 

“What are you doing in here?’ he 
snarled. ‘Get forward!’ He told me 
afterward he expected the trouble to 
begin then and there, but, for some 
reason, McCabe wanted to postpone it, 
or perhaps he was astonished at the 
mate’s sand. Ward snatched up the 
bottle, and pocketed it. ‘Ill take care 
of any liquor on board,’ he added. To 
his surprise the men, muttering and 
cursing, got up, and went forward to 
the forecastle. 

“Tt was wonderful what additional 
courage he got from this first encounter. 
He felt that intangible advantage that 
goes with authority—the same advan- 
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tage the policeman’s shield gives him 
when he does battle with a jail-fearing 
thug. 

“He turned to the second mate, a col- 
orless man, who had reached his promo- 
tion limit, and knew it. ‘Get all hands 
at that windlass, Mr. Jones,’ he com- 
manded, ‘and haul up till you’re nearly 
clear of the mud. Then belay.’ Then 
he went back to his coolies and the un- 
loading of the last sampan. 

“A few minutes later he went for- 
ward. Both watches were at the wind- 
lass, but neither McCabe nor his com- 
panion was with them. ‘Where are 
those new men, Mr. Jones?’ he snapped. 

“They won’t come out of the fo- 
c’s'le, sir,’ replied the second mate. 

“Ward went to the door of the fore- 
castle. ‘Did you hear that call of all 
hands on deck?’ he demanded threaten- 
ingly. 

“McCabe sat on the edge of a bunk, 
scowling. The other man’s courage 
oozed. ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ he muttered, and 
slid past the mate and up to the deck. 
‘Oh, I’m sleepy,’ growled McCabe. ‘TH 
be up in a little while? And, to em- 
phasize his contempt, he rolled over into 
the bunk, as though to go to sleep. 

“What happened then happened with 
terrible quickness. Ward made one 
leap to the bunk, and before McCabe 
could sit up had him by a shoulder and 
a leg. He raised him clear, for all his 


. gigantic bulk, and dashed him to the 


deck, remembering, even in that mo- 
ment of excitement, to hold on to his 
leg a little longer than to his shoulder, 
with the result that his head struck the 
planking a blow that would have taken 
the fight out of less a bully. It only 
served to inflame McCabe, however, 
and he came to his feet with a roar, 
great paws outstretched. 

“In the second of grace, Ward’s hands 
had gone into his pockets and come out 
again. The brass knuckles on his left 
caught McCabe squarely in the mouth, 
and he staggered. But he came right 
on, and Ward ducked a blow that shot 
over his shoulder like a battering-ram, 
stepped sidewise, and swung with the 
billy. And here was an odd thing, a 
sort of psychological phenomena, I 
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should call it. Even while the club was 
in the air, it came in upon Ward’s con- 
sciousness that he didn’t need any 
weapon, for all McCabe’s inches—that 
he could whip him with his bare hands, 
whether McCabe might have brass 
knuckles or any other instrument short 
of firearms. And he twisted the billy, 
so that it struck only a glancing blow. 

“Then he threw knuckle dusters in 
one direction, club in another, and 
struck with all his might at McCabe’s 
jaw. The blow landed squarely. It 
would have felled an ox. And then, as 
McCabe, blinded and dazed, but still 
dangerous, lurched to his feet groggily, 
the first mate went to work on him. 
And for every captain that he had ever 
heard of McCabe’s manhandling, he 
himself manhandled a few. 

“When we got out to the Prescott 
Martin, in response to the flag in her 
rigging—I had been watching for it, 
and caught the doctor as he boarded his 
launch—the last bit of cargo was going 
over the side from the sampan. Mc- 
Cabe was stretched out in the shade. 

“*He will probably die,’ the doctor 
said. ‘And, in any event, it will be 
some time before he recovers conscious- 
ness.. We'll get him to the hospital.’ 

“Ward, looking entirely himself, ex- 
cept for some bad bruises and cuts on 
his hands, stood quietly by. ‘Doctor,’ 
he said very earnestly, ‘I want that man 
to sail with us to-morrow morning. If 
he dies, I promise you he will be given 
good Christian burial, which is more 
than he would get on shore. If he lives 
—he’ll help work this ship.’ 

“I added my pleadings to Ward’s. 
‘It’s very irregular,’ the doctor said, but 
he knew McCabe, and his desires and 
duty lay at right angles. 

“<All right,’ ‘he finally said, with a 
gesture that indicated he washed his 
hands of the whole matter. “Take him.’ 
He gave a few directions as to treat- 
ment, and he and I went over the side 
together. At the rail, he stopped. ‘Pro- 
fessionally speaking,’ he said, ‘the man 
has shocking injuries.’ He paused. 
‘But man to man,’ he added, ‘it’s the 
best job I ever saw.’ 
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“T shook hands with Ward. ‘Good- 
by, old man. You’ll be coming back in 
your own ship,’ I whispered. His eyes 
were bright, and there was a confidence 
in his manner I never saw before. ‘I 
hope you're right,’ he replied. His eye — 
traveled toward where we had left the 
wreck of McCabe, and back to the sam- 
pan, now moving into the stream. ‘And 
I got back on deck in time to tally the 
an load that came over the side,’ he 
said.” 


The minister to Mexico stopped and 
relighted his cigar. “‘Isn’t there any 
more of it?” asked the insurance man. 
“What ever became of McCabe?” 

“T heard that long afterward,” said 
the minister. “He got well after a 
while—off Valparaiso, three months 
later, as I remember it, and as soon as 
he was able to work Ward put him at it. 

“The Prescott Martin was beating up 
past Scotland Lightship when McCabe 
came aft, and asked Ward if he could 
speak to him. ‘Go ahead,’ said the mate 
shortly. Ft was the first time he had 
exchanged a word with the bully, ex- 
cept to give him orders, since the fight. 
‘I just want to say, Mr. Ward, that you 
licked me, good, and I don’t think it did 
me any “harm,’ said McCabe, ‘and I 
want to say that I ain't got any hard 
feelin’s, and hope you are the same.’ 

“<No; said Ward slowly, ‘I haven’t 
any hard feelings, McCabe. You came 
aboard to manhandle me, as you’d man- 
handled fifty others, and you didn’t do 
it. We are going to tie up to a dock 
here in New York, McCabe, and you 
are going to stay aboard and clean the 
ship. And when you get through you 
are going to walk down the gangplank 
to the wharf, and then you’re going to 
turn around and take your hat off, and 
say: “Good-day, Mr. Ward.” And if 
you don’t I’m going to give you a worse 
beating than I did before.’ 

“And when they tied up it came out 
just as Ward had said, even to Mc- 
Cabe’s taking off his hat after he had 
stepped off the ship and was free, which 
was unprecedented. And I never heard 
of him again. Ward never did, either.” 
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Mr. Daniel Canavan in what she 

supposed to be an imitation of his 

Irish dialect. And it amused him 
to butter the brogue thick on his own 
speech because it amused her. But 
more because it was a remembrant lux- 
ury on his tongue. It filled the roof of 
his throat with youth to make words 
as he had made them when he was the 
young Gael that left the peat heaps of 
Erin for the gold-bearing bushes of 
Broadway. Time had worn away his 
Irish ; but it was easy to resume it when 
it suited his whim. 

Mr. Canavan was widowed these 
five years of the red-headed, gray-eyed 
bogtrotter he had brought with him 
from Ireland; her that had prospered 
in their poverty and languished when 
politics began to make a rich man of 
him. Mrs. Cadbury had lost her hus- 
band six months back, and her costume 
was belatedly following her heart into 
half mourning. Widower and widow— 
and _ philandering. 

This day she had lured Canavan to 
the Ritz-Carlton for lunch, and she was 
just after asking him: 

“Where are you after going to-mor- 
row, you wearer of the grane?” 

He winced indulgently. “Your gram- 
mar is that bad it gives me the tooth- 
ache in me ears. Anny Irishman that 
said ‘grane’ for ‘green’ would be a 


T amused Mrs. Cadbury to talk to 


This is a new type of story from the creator of the “Memling” yarns. 
We believe that you will like the sturdy Irishman, Daniel Canavan, just as 
much as you did the clever, nimble Dick Memling. 
going to have some more ‘¢Memling’’ stories. 


And, by the way, we’re 


Dutchman ; and how can I tell what I'll 
be after doing till I’m after doing it?” 
“You're not answering my question.” 
“Well, if it is that you must know, 
to-morrow is visiting day at Sing Sing, 
so I'll be going up to see one of me 
friends in the pinitintiary.” 

“Not so loud, for Heaven’s sake! 
The waiter will hear you.” 

“Ts it a waiter you fear most? Rich 
and poor are exactly alike, they’re so 
different. The poor are afraid the po- 
lice will hear them; and the rich, the 
waiters. I’m thinking that if I had a 
gang of butlers and feetmen drawing 
their pay off me, it’s little I'd care what = 
they thought of me. And of all things 
to be afraid of—a waiter! And him 
scared to death for fear he’ll-l’ave the 
mate fall on you. But perhaps the 
word ‘pinitintiary’ hurts you because 
you can’t forget how close your Late 
Laminted come to joining the lodge.” 

“That’s pretty low of you, Mr. Cana- 
van.” 

“Not so low as you think, maybe. 
For I’m one of thim that believes there’s 
manny a fine lad wearin’ stripes—only 
they don’t wear stripes now. Anny- 
how, some of the best friends I have, 
and min I admire, too, are doing their 
bit up the river.” 

“Ugh! How can you say that!” 

Mrs. Cadbury could never outgrow 
the feeling that Canavan was a kind of 
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gorgeous reptile, something cold and 
sinister and floundering, yet fascinating 
and potent, something from his own 
bogs. She had but the vaguest idea 
what a bog might be. 

And she was as curiously wonderful 
to him, as fragilely exquisite, as help- 
lessly royal as the chained princesses 
must have been to the dragons that de- 
sired them. 

Each was an unfailing novelty to the 
other. He had known no woman like 
her, and he was as unlike the men of 
her acquaintance as different specimens 
of the same genus could well be. 

Her husband had inherited a super- 
human fortune which left him a violent 
idler, a weakling in everything except 
polo. 

Almost anybody could “ride off” 
Rodman Cadbury from any important 
effort outside the game; but, when he 
sat like a huge clothespin on his cat- 
like pony, he feared no hardship, no 
desperation of endeavor, no risk. After 
breaking most of his bones, he had 
finally broken his neck in a practice 
match. He had been genuinely 
mourned by his teammates, for the lack 
of him lost them the tournament of that 
year with the visiting Englishmen. 

In his obituary, none of the newspa- 
pers had failed to mention that Cadbury 
had narrowly escaped criminal prosecu- 
tion for consenting to certain financial 
manipulations that fell into sudden 
obloquy a few years ago. This was 
about the only old-fashioned thing 
Rodman Cadbury had ever been guilty 
of. None of the newspapers had men- 
tioned that it was Daniel Canavan who 
had saved Cadbury, for that was one 
of the few things that none of the news- 
papers knew. Canavan had shunted off 
the prosecution as invisibly and by as 
complex a leverage as a man in a switch 
tower sidetracking a distant freight 
train. 

Cadbury had had a way of dropping 
people who had been useful, for grati- 
tude was a painful emotion to him. But 
his wife had gone on cultivating Cana- 
van, though hardly so much from grati- 
tude as from curiosity. 

Then, too, he had the innate gentle- 
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manliness which distinguishes almost 
all Irishmen, for that talk of kings is 
not entirely fiction. He was afraid of 
no man, and not even of any woman. 
He was no snob, and he would not 
truckle. Such a man usually succeeds 
in the highest society, if he chooses to 
frequent it. For about all that the 
upper circles demand of anybody is to 
be interesting, to have money enough 
to go along with the procession, to be 
a little different but not too different, 
to have self-respect, and not to care 
a too much about what other peo- 
ple think. 

So Mrs. Cadbury had made a sort of 
pet of Canavan. Where other women 
of her stratum affected musicians and 
artists, exotic noblemen or Pomera- 
nians, she toted a politician about. ‘To- 
day she had ventured with him into 
the Ritz-Carlton for luncheon, and he 
had rewarded her with bland allusions 
to his friendships among convicts. See- 
ing her dismay, he was moved to seri- 
ousness, and he stooped to an unchar- 
acteristic effort at justifying himself. 

“There’s as much luck in jail as in 
horse races, Mrs. Cadbury,” he said. 
“And it’s a matter of honor, too.” : 

“Honor among thieves?” she sniffed. 

“Sure, there’s honor among thieves,” 
he beamed. “There’s honor every- 
where, of one kind or another. There’s 
a million kinds of honor, all told; but 
theres wan kind of honor that few 
people seem to reco’nize. Everybody is 
always tahking about the kind of honor 
that keeps a man out of timtation; but 
nobody seems to re’lize that there’s 
another kind of honor that tries to 
save the pieces—a kind of post-mortim 
honor.” 

“That sounds profound,’ she said, 
lifting her brows with a sarcasm which 
he smothered under a sort of gigantic 
condescension. 

“Let me see if I can explain it so’s 
you'll understand it. I have it. It’s 
like ahtomobiling. Everybody that 
drives a cair lahng enough is sure to 
run over somebody some day. The be- 
fore-honor is a matter of being ahful 
careful going round carners, and zippin’ 
through crowded streets with kids 
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bouncin’ off the curbs like popcorn from 
the top of a stove. Some of these 
- chauffeurs scoot through Sixt’ Avenyeh 
like they was areoplaning the Milky 
Way and nobody in sight. Others go 
careful till they hit the country, then 
they let fly. 

“Sure, the finest modern examples 
I’ve iver seen of a perfect-trust in God 
is the way some of these motor lads 
shoots round a shairp turn in a road. 

“But careful or not careful, wan time 
or another you’re sure to boomp some- 
body with the cowcatcher. 

“And now it is that the second kind 
of honor comes in. Once you've scored 
your first knockdown, what do you do? 

“Tt used to be the fashion—till they 
passed a lah against it—not that that 
iver does any good—but, annyhow, the 
quick get-away used to be the fashion- 
able t-thing. The man behind the radi- 
ator would back off till he cleared the 
human obsthruction, and then he’d jam 
on full speed ahead, and try to kick up 
encugh dust to hide the tail number. 

“It’s haird to blame people for run- 
nin’ away in such cases. They niver 
mint to swat the victim. They had no 
special wish for to have their head- 
lights dinted or their limonsine_ spat- 
thered with red. If they stop to apolo- 
gize they’re li’ble to be manhandled 
be a mob. They're sure to be taken to 
the station house, and to get some ahful 
pitchers in the papers. 

“And there—as handy as may be— 
is the little lever that'll jump them out 
of trouble at a speed of about a million 
miles a minyoot. Why should they 
wait? They don’t. 

“But there’s some—not many, but 
some—who says to themselves: ‘It 
was the old lady’s own fahlt, she just 
naturally jumped off the wahk into the 
wheel. But there she lays. Shes 
hurted bad. First, I'll get ‘her to the 
horsepital, then I’ll give me real name 
to the officer, and take my medicine as 
it comes.’ 

“They’re the kind I lift me hat to. 
Of course they oughtn’t to have hit the 
lady; but, annyhow, they stand fasht. 
They have nothing to gain, everything 
to lose. But they stand fasht. 
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“Blame them as you will for the acci- 
dent, it seems to me there’s a rebate 
comin’ to them for standin’ fasht. It’s 
true of other crimes than motoring. 
The same thing holds. Once the deed 
is done, there’s the devil to pay. Some 
folks repudiates even that debt. But 
I honor the man that pays his bills to 
the Old Nick. 

“Tt is some of those last that are in 
the pinitintiaries to-day. Not all, mind 
you. I’m not throwin’ anny bo’quets at 
convicks. There’s a lot of thugs in 
Sing Sing I wouldn’t vote for for presi- 
dent even if the Hall supported them. 
I wouldn’t trust everybody in a jail— 
anny more than Id trust everybody in 
a church. 

“But manny’s the man Up There do- 
in’ his bit who might have done worse 
than he done; might have been more of 
a coward or a brute blagyard than he 
was; might have dragged other people 
into the muck with him. 

“That’s wan of the reasons they’ve 
taken the stripés off them in Sing Sing. 
It’s a grand place, Sing Sing. Was you 
never there?” 

Mrs. Cadbury gave him one look of 
condensed, concentrated reproof. 

Canavan smiled as at an impudent 
infant. 

“The first time I wint up, I says to 
the wairden: ‘Wairden,’ I says, ‘they 
tell me you've got a fairly gamy lot of 
- ex-citizens here. Is it so? You ought 
to know them. How is it?” 

“The wairden—a nice quiet felly he 
is, too—he says tome: ‘Mr. Canavan,’ 
he says, ‘I’ve got the ones that got 
caught,’ he says. ‘“They’s plinty here 
that are as good as the average outside. 
There’s plinty outside that’s worse than 
the worst here. Ahl over the country 
cashiers is tappin’ the tills to play the 
races or buy their sweethearts some- 
thing. Some of ’em has luck—the horse 
wins and they put it back in time, and 
nobody the wiser. The rest of them 
come up here and board with me.’ 

“That’s the wairden’s own word for 
“it, and it’s true. Everywhere in the 
wurruld there’s people doing funny 
tricks in business and not ‘gettin’ ex- 
posed. There’s burglaries goin’ on this 
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minyoot in this town that nobody will 
ever be laid off for. There’s million- 
aires this minute doin’ fancy finance 
that would get them a transfer. from 
their yacht club to the State boarding 
house if the searchlight fell on them at 
just the right time. 

“Tt’s on’y exthraordinary good luck 
that keeps some of us out, and it’s on’y 
exthraordinary bad luck that put some 
of thim in. But now and thin wan of 
thim goes in for r’asons of honor. It 
was that way with the young felly I’m 
visitin’ to-morraw.” 

“He is a young fellow, then?” Mrs, 
Cadbury caught him up with an uncon- 
scious quickening of interest that did 
not escape Canavan. 
solved her with a smile. 

“You women are funny t-things. 
You ahlways must have your heroes 
young whatever, mustn’t you? Age is 
what you hate and fear most, but for a 
man it is a fine t-thing to grow old— 
when he doesn’t overdo it. It would 
never do in a novel; but there’s heroes 
in reel life that’s baldheaded—and I’ve 
even known fat min to be brave. 

“But, annyhow—this lad is still young 
—and good-looking, too. I'll introduce 
him to you when they let him out.” 

“No, thanks,’ snapped Mrs. Cad- 
bury. 

“Oh, you should be proud to know 
him,” said Canavan. ‘“He’s the most 
honorable thief I ever sah. If it wasn’t 
for his high sinse of honor, he’d bea 
free man to-day.” 

“His honor got him into the pinitin— 
the penitentiary!” she gasped. 

“Sure! They sintinced him for it.” 

“How—why ?” 

“Let’s pay the waiter and move ahn, 
He’s lookin’ as if he wanted to rint our 
table to somebody else. I ahlways hate 
to keep a waiter waitin’. Their poor 
feet get so sore. Did you iver notice a 
waiter’s feet? He may look like ahl 
the dooks of England in the face, and 
he may wear his dress soot like an il- 
lusthration, but if you wish for to on- 
mask him, look at his feet. A waiter’s 
idea of heaven is to set in a kitchen with 
his shoes off and his feet on a chair.” 

Mrs. Cadbury was averagely human; 
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but to sit in the Ritz-Carlton and hear 
a disquisition on waiters’ feet was a 
mite too trying. She was glad to get 
out into the open air, and she was nerv- 
ing herself to give Canavan a little les- 
son in the A B C of manners, when she 
found that he had forgotten her “to 
shake hands with the big footman who 
opened her motor door for her. 

She turned with a gasp of horror to 
find the footman looking down into 
Canavan’s outstretched palm, and 
blushing as he brought his saluting 
hand from the visor of his cap. The 
man was afraid to look at Mrs. Cad- 
bury. He could fairly sniff the brim- 
stone she was thinking. But Canavan 
was clapping him on the shoulder and 
giving him blarney. 

“If it isn’t McNulty! And lookin’ 
like the admiral of the Irish navy. 
And how’s the old woman who bore ye 
to the glory of the sod? Tell her 
there’s a box of the turf comin’ to- me 
anny day now, and Pll sind her the fill- 
in’ of a flowerpot.” 

Then Canavan waved Mrs. Cadbury 
in and clambered in after her. In place 
of being abject with the apology she 
was determined to exact, he was florid 
with pride. 

“That lad McNulty is the fine lad 
for you. Talk about your heroes! 
He’s the heroest of thim all. Besides 
being Irish, which makes him a fighter 
—did ye iver read me friend Jo 
Clairke’s great pome on ‘Kelly and 
Burke and Shea’—‘The Fighting Race’? 
No? Sure they recite it Fridays ahl 
over Ireland. I think ahl Ireland knows 
it be hairt. I'll tell it to you some day 
—well, oh, yes, it’s McNulty I’m afther 
sp’akin’ of. McNulty is a born soldier, 
built for airtistic bloodshed—wasn’t he 
a sergeant in the airmy in the Philip- 
pines before he was twinty—and some 
day a lootinant as sure as I’m not Eng- 
lish. 

“But what should come to him just 
as he’s reénlistin’ but a letter from his 
old mudther sayin’ how she was lonely- 
ing for um now that his father was kilt 
in the railroad yairds, and his yoonger 
brudther a fireman boornt blind savin’ 
about siventy-five hystherical Polish, 
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Jewesses from a fire trap in a shirt fac- 
thry? And what does he do but refuse 
to reénlist, and come home to be near 
the two of thim? 

“And ahl the job he can get is open- 
ing carrudge doors for dudes and 
dudettes, and salutin’ overfed ploto- 
crats—him that was not long since sa- 
luting his superior officer, and sayin’: 
‘Captain, if you’ll lind me the loan /of 
four min, I'll shwim this river and 
enfilade the pants off thim haythin that 
hasn't anny on!’ Excuse thé language, 
but it was his, and not mint for ladies, 
And didn’t he do it, too? Five of thim 
cl’'aned out a trinch that held up a 
rigimint for two days.” 

Mrs. Cadbury was moved to exclaim: 
“What a hero!” 

“Hero's the word; only he’s more of 
a hero now than thin, for it comes natu- 
ral to the Irish to fight; but it takes the 
blood sweat of a martyr for wan to 
be a footman. But McNulty does it, 
and takes the scorn of people who 
ought to be cl’anin’ his shoes for ’im. 
And- ahl for the sake of lettin’ his old 
mudther smoke her pipe with him even- 
ings. 

“That’s the kind of hero work that 
gets a man no headlines in the papers, 
and no chapthers in the histhry books; 
but it’s fine work, fine work it is, 
whedther it lades a man to bein’ a door 
opener or to bein’ a convick.” 

Mrs. Cadbury felt a stir in the dust 
of a little-used room in her heart. 
Canavan’s earnestness and _ volubility 
thrilled her beyond idle curiosity, and 
she was like a child pleading for a 
goblin story when she said: 

“You were going to tell me about 
your friend in the penitentiary.” The 
word came more simply now. “Was he 
a hero like Mr. McNulty? You said 
it was his honor that got him there.” 

“Oh, yes. McNulty knocked him 
out of my head. He was a—but here 
we are at your home.” 

“Let’s take one turn round the park 
while you tell me, if you don’t mind?” 

“Tf you. don’t mind’ said the angel 
to the poor sinner as she led him off 
to heaven in a chariot.” 

Mrs. Cadbury flushed with pleasure 
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at the Irish of this, and gave the 
driver instructions, then leaned back 
and nodded a “Go on” to Canavan. He 
took from a waistcoat pocket a cigar 
about the size and shade of a chocolate 
éclair, and, without troubling to ask 
permission, pinched off one end and 
lighted the other. 

Somehow she liked his assumption of 
authority ; and she admired his careless 
ease as he snapped the match with a 
finger. nail and shielded it from the 
gusty wind in the hollow of one hand. 

“That’s wonderful!” she cried. “My 
poor husband would have had to stop 
the car and use up a box of matches 
before he could get a light in such a 
breeze—and usually I had to open an 
umbrella. Where do you Irishmen 
learn the knack?” 

“I learned in a ditch,” he said, and 
she felt jolted again; but he mused 
blandly on: “Three or four matches 
in a hatband had to keep the clay stub 
goin’ all day. It’s funny how much a 
man can do when he’s got to. That’s 
the strongest wakeness of the rich; 
there’s so manny things they haven’t 
got to do. But I was goin’ to tell you 
about O’Gara—Dermot O'Gara. He’s 
no such man as McNulty, mind you. 
O’Gara has as little fight in him as a 
man could have and be pure Irish. And 
he was sure that. 

“His father’s from my county; but 
his mother is from Kilbeggan, in West 
Meath. His father was ahlways as 
honest as the day is lahng—and the day 
is plinty lahng to a day laborer. Maybe 
he was honest because he never sah 
annything to swipe; ahl the money that 
iver come nare him was in the envelope 
they shlipped him through the windy of 
the pay shanty. 

“But the boy Dermot, he always had 
a liking for the cash—a newsboy at six 
—saved his money, too—soon had other 
boys workin’ for him—ran a bootblack- 
in’ business bechune extras. By the 
time he was twelluv, he was a depositor 
in a savings bank, Later, he was goin’ 
to night school. He had his soul set 
on the bankin’ business ; and be the time 
he was twinty-wan he was assistant 
paying teller ina Hairlem branch. He'd 
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paid a bonding company to insure his 
honesty ; and he was shovin’ money out 
through the grating like it was lettuce 
for a rabbit. 

“His father took a day off just to 
stand outside and watch him at it. The 
old man called a policeman over to 
show him, and said: 

“ ‘Whist, Dugan, that’s me own bye 
there. You'd think it was clods of mud 
he was jugglin’; but it’s boondles of 
boodle. He has the bachache nights 
from shovelin’ the gold coins out the 
way. He learned shovelin’ from me. 
As soon as he’s practiced the thrade of 
money a little betther, he’s goin’ to 
build a bank of his own. I’m to have 
the cellar to dig. He wants a good 
cellar.’ 

“And it looked as if the lad would 
get his wish. The president of the bank 
told me himself the boy had a big fu- 
ture. He promised me he’d give him 
his chance. But, oh, Joseph and Mary, 
what a gulluf there is bechune the 
future a man’s goin’ to have and the 
future he’s after havin’, 

“Here’s me that niver did annything 
but see how far I could bind the lah 
without breakin’ it, ahlways pushin’ me- 
self forward and wahking around thim 
I couldn’t wahk over; and here I am 
lollin’ in a motor with the most beauti- 
ful lady in the wurruld at me side—and 
she payin’ for the gasoline. 

“And there’s Dermot O’Gara, who 
was ahlways thinkin’ of somebody else, 
always afraid he wouldn’t do the right- 
est of two right things, always frettin’ 
over the honorable coorse—and there 
he is sleepin’ in a steel cell at night and 
wearin’ the livery of shame by day, 
whilst his wife and childer blush to be 
known be his name—and at that it was 
for their sakes he come to his misery, 

“The Lord love ye if it wasn’t for 
fear of bein’ blashphemious, ld say 
that this earth is governed worse than 
New York.” 


II. 


Mrs. Cadbury was amazed to find the 
bluff and burly Canavan in a state of 
such cynic philosophy. Somehow, after 
the curious fashion of woman’s interest 
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in man, it endeared him to her to find 
him capable of helplessness and despair. 
The commonplace life he described was 
so strange to her that she feared to in- 
terrupt his unusual flow of talk. She 
merely urged him on with another 
query : 

“His wife and children sent him to 
the penitentiary, you say?” 

“Them and his father and mudther— 
but it was the wife that started it. I’m 
‘after telling you how young he was to 
be where he was. Well, he was a good 
lad, and she was a good girl, and 
nayther of thim thinkin’ of marryin’ for 
years to come. But they wint one holi- 
day ona chowder party gave be a ward 
politician, and, through losing their way 
and wan thing and anudther, they miss 
the boat, and can’t get home till next 
day. 

“There was no evil done excipt by 
the lahng tongues of the neighbors; but 
Dermot he was that worried he could 
think of only wan answer to the shcan- 
dal, so he marries the girl. She’s a nice 
girl, and manes well, but she has the 
fatal habit of presintin’ him with a bye 
or a girl as fasht as the lahs of nature— 
excuse me, but—well, annyhow, befoor 
the time for Dermot to be thinkin’ of 
taking a wife at all, he’s the father 
of a family of six. And he’s pulling 
down the magnificent salary of eighteen 
a week. 

“There’s a flat to furnish on the in- 
stallment plan, and docthors and drug- 
gists and groceries and the like, till he’s 
drove nearly wild to stretch the money 
out. And the worst about greenbacks 
is that they’re not printed on rubber. 
You can break thim, but you cannot 
stretch them. 

“And all the while that Dermot 
O’Gara is counting the pennies at home, 
at the bank he spends his days shufflin’ 
hundred-dollar bills like they was pi- 
nochle cairds. By and by throuble be- 
gins to gather round him like the Old 
Nick was testin’ him out. 

“His wife cooks with wan hand and 
dandles a baby with the other; and wan 
day she blisthers her cookin’ airm at the 
gas stove that bad that he has to have 
a woman in to get his dinner and do the 
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wash—not to mintion another baby 
comin’. Typhoid fever lays up wan 
of the flock for three months, and when 
they're shut of that, the ipidimic of in- 
fantile parolysis lays holt of anudther 
wan, and there’s a horrible battle to 
save it from bein’ a twishted cripple 
for life. ; 

“Dermot shlips behind in his rint, his 
furniture installment is overdue two 
months, and his premium on his life 
insurance has two days’ grace only, and 
he’s borried to the hilt on his policy. 
He feels like a lonely Roosian sur- 
rounded be a pack of hungry wolluvs; 
and ivery day he’s payin’ out thousands 
of dollars to annybody who pushes a 
check at him. But the money begins 
to slide through his hands kind of re- 
luctant. That old felly Tantalus had 
nothin’ on O'Gara.” 

Mrs. Cadbury was harrowed by the 
picture. “It’s a crime,” she broke in, 
“not to pay those poor bank clerks more 
money. No wonder they go wrong so 
often.” 

Canavan was immune to illusions. 
He sighed. “If they had a million. dol- 
lars a week, would it make them hon- 
est?” 

“They ought at least to have enough 
to live on,’ Mrs. Cadbury insisted 
stoutly. 

“How much is that? How much is 
enough?” said Canavan. “Whin I was 
takin’ in ahł of a dollar and a half a 
day for tin hours’ grubbin’ in a nice 
cool sewer, we had just barely enough, 
me and Honoria and the baby we had 
thin—God rest the sweet souls of thim! 
And we owed nobody—a good r’ason, 
too, for nobody would trust us for a 
pint of beer. A few years later I was 
hauling in me twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year—no matter how—and at 
that I wasn’t sleepin’ nights for won- 
dherin’ how I'd pay off the fifty thou- 
sand dollars I owed.” 

He shook his head dismally. “No, 
Mrs. Cadbury, if it’s going to make 
human bein’s honest you are, I’m think- 
in’ you'll have to poultice something be- 
sides the pocketbook. 

“But, annyhow, it’s every man for 
his own problim—and Dermot O’Gara’s 
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problim had his head shwimmin’. He 
borried some money off some loan 
sharks to tide him over, and they tided 
him under. The time came whin he 
wanted fifty dollars, and wanted it bad, 
and eighteen dollars was comin’ in— 
and the loan sharks was howling for 
that. Where was he goin’ to get it?” 
“I wish he had come to me,” sighed 
Mrs. Cadbury. Canavan laughed at 


_ the fantastic regret; but he could not 


help reaching out to squeeze her hand. 

“There’s plinty more lads in O’Gara’s 
shoes this day if you’re lookin’ for thim 
and could find thim and they you. Or 
if you could invint a way to bring to- 
gether those that want help and those 
that want to help, you’d go a lahng way 
toward savin’ the worruld. But, anny- 
how, no angel like you strolled O’Gara’s 
way; or if she did, she came up to his 
windy, drew out her satchel full of cash 
to pay a dressmaker or a milliner, and 
passed on—the cage was bechune them. 
Dermot went on pushin’ through the 
cage the money that would have mint 
salvation to him, and he niver dr’amed 
of touchin’ it for himself. The only 
way he could think of to invest eighteen 
dollars and make one hundred and fifty 
dollars was on the ponies. 

“He had niver seen a harse race ex- 
cept in the movin’-pitcher theaters; but 
near where he lived was a thick-doored 
house, with a sad-looking man always 
standin’ near the steps. Somebody told 
Dermot he was the lookout for a pool 


room. 

“Young O’Gara had walked by ivery 
day for years. Wan day he passed it 
and wint back, and passed it again. So 
he did until the lookout begun to grow 
unaisy, thinking he was a deteckatiff. 
The last time Dermot passed he didn’t. 
He wint in. 

“Whether it was because of what 
they call beginner’s luck, or because 
they saw he was a good come-on to en- 
courage, they let him win. He wint 
home with the one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and told his wife a grand little 
lie about how he got it. That night in 
his prayers he asked God’s blessin’ on 
that pool room, and he breathed deep 
for days. 
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“It wasn’t manny weeks, though, till ’ 


the doctor took him outside in the hall 
and told him to get his wife and babies 
to the mountains or he’d be sorry. It 
was the mountains or Woodlawn. Der- 
mot wint back to the pool room—put 
up his eighteen dollars, and lost it. 

“But he narely won; and a slinkin’ 
tout gave him a tip that couldn’t fail on 
a race to be run in New Orleans next 
day—a dark horse named The Mud- 
hen, because he could shwim home 
whin it rained, 

“O’Gara wint home with legs and 
head wabblin’. He was dead droonk 
on misery. He had to rest three times 
on the stairs to his flat. He was sick 
and afraid, and he wanted to run home 
to his mudther and cry in her lap. Out- 
side of his own dure he was a wake, 
sick, dishtresstul lad. The minyoot he 
stepped through the dure he was the 
head of a family. The kids howled, 
‘Papa’s home! Papa’s home!’ like they 
was sayin’ ‘Clang, clang! here comes 
the firemen, we’re saved.’ 

“His wife turned her big eyes his 
way and flopped on his neck, and he 
re’lized that he didn’t have time to be 
sick or to give up. He drew a stiff 
upper lip; and us Irish has a large up- 
per lip for the purpose. Sure, it’s lots 
of exercise we’ve had at endurin’ since 
Brian Boruma passed out and the Eng- 
lish passed in. 

“To hear Dermot O’Gara talk to his 
flock that night, you’d ’a’ thought he 
had just been adopted by John D. and 
Andrew K. and presented with the 
threasury. 

“He laid awake that night and fig- 
ured it all out. He worked over his 
duty like a bookkeeper who can’t strike 
his trile balance. He told me all about 
it whin it was too late for me to do 
annything—for he was tried be a joodge 
I had no control of whatever. 

“Here he was the trusted empl’yee of 
a bank. It would be dishonorable to 
look twice at anny of the bank’s money. 
But here he was the trusted father of 
a family. It would be dishonorable to 
lave the childer starve or grow up 
wakelings, and his wife to die for lack 
of a little mountain air. 
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“What kind of a man,’ he says to 
himself, ‘would he be to desert the help- 
less wans the Lord had sint him, and 
to murdher them just from lacking 
courage enough to pick up a little money 
where it was layin’ round be the bar’l,’ 

“He told me he remimbered some- 
thing from the Good Book. ‘Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treads out the 
grain!’ or somethin’ like that. There 
he was in the bank tramplin’ on money 
like it was corn shucks, and yet he felt 
sure that if he picked up a few bills and 
asked the president for them he’d be 
fired. Maybe he wouldn’t have been; 
but, annyhow, he was afraid to risk it. 

“So there was a grand battle of honor 
against honor, and may the best honor 
win. And it did, accordin’ to his lights. 
He said to himself: ‘I’d rather be a 
thief and branded than murdher me 
own holy kin. Pd rather bear the re- 
proach of all mankind than look into 
the eyes of me own babies and refuse 
thim what I have but to put out me 
hand to get for thim? He figured that 
honor begins where charity does—at 
home. 

“And with that same he fell asleep 
like a child.” 


Il. 


“The next afternoon at closin’ time, 
whin Dermot is carryin’ the bank’s 
money from his cage be the double 
arrum load like it was kindlin’ wood, 
and pilin’ it up in cords inside the safe, 
he just flicked off a couple of fifties and 
vest-pocketed them unbeknownst to 
annyone. 

“He makes thracks for the pool 
room, and gets one of his fifties down 
just in time for the New Orleans evint. 
And it rainin’ in New Orleans; and 
what does he do but make a tin-to-wan 
killing on the Mud-hen. The tout was 
so surprised he had barely stren’th to 
claim a big commission and hike for a 
box of headache powdthers. And Der- 
mot flew for home with five hundred 
and fifty dollars for ballast. He told 
his wife he had found a liberal fri’nd 
to make the loan, and they spint half 
the night packin’ the thrunks. 

“The next mornin’ he took her and 
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the babies to the train, and kissed thim 
ahl good-by with trimblin’ lips. And 
now he was left alone in New York, 
and ahl he had for company was a bad 
case of ulcerated conscience. He was 
havin’ about the laste fun out of crime 
that iver man had, for he had no wick- 
edness in him. ` 

““Fle had none of the makin’s of a 
politician or a crook. He spint nothin’ 
on clothes or liquor or ladies or jools. 
He didn’t even go to see the harse 
races he bet on. He celebrated his luck 
be payin’ installments on the furniture 
and on a doctor’s bill and his accident 
policy. He hated debt that bad, he paid 
off all he could. He overpaid, lavin’ 
himself no margin for future throuble. 

“His letters from his wife was small 
comfort. He found that the expinses 
of the mountain hotel was more than 
he expected they would be, and he ex- 
pected they would be. The sick did not 
get well by anny miracles, O’Gara 
could see only wan way to pay those 
bills and pay back what he had borried 
unbeknownst from the bank—and that 
was to borry some more, make an- 
udther invistmint in the pool room, and 
make a killin’ big enough to pay off 
iverything. 

“But it was himself he was killin’. 
He couldn’t seem to win, so he bor- 
ried. more. He got to takin’ the bank’s 
money so fast, he had to figure out a 
way to double cross the double intry. 
Maniacs is clever to a point, and Der- 
mot was goin’ crazy. He devised a 
shcheme that worked temporary. But 
he was gettin’ into deeper and deeper 
wather. 

“That’s wan of the r’asons, I’m 
thinkin’, why the moral lahs is made so 
sthrick. The honesty of a man is like 
the purity of a woman; and the moral 
lah is like the rope that holds a skiff 
to the dock. Once you onloosen that, 
there’s no tellin’ where it’s goin’ to 
drift.” 


IV, 


“All this time, Dermot O’Gara has 
been so worried over his wife and kids, 
he’s well-nigh forgot he has parents of 
his own. But he’s so ashamed of so 
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manny things this is just one more drop 
in the bucket. And thin one day, a 
Friday it was, his father and mudther 
sind for him to dinner. The whole 
family, includin’ four other childer, day 
laborers and servant girls, are envyin’ 
Dermot for his aisy life. 

“They gathers round the table, and 
whin the dinner’s over—they had a dis- 
pensation from the priest so that they 
could have mate that dinner—and the 
priest himself was there, and not over- 
fond of fish himself—whin they’ve 
passed from ice cream to beer, the old 
man tries to make a speech, and the 
old woman has to finish it for um. 
She explains that this is a grand sur- 
prise party, for this very day she and 
the old man have paid off the last cint 
of the mortgage, and they own their 
own home clear and free. 

“Its hairdly more than a shack in 
a back yaird, according to your ideas, 
Mrs. Cadbury; but it’s theirs, and it’s 
a palace-to them, and they have no 
more rint to pay, nor interest. They 
can live there in p’ace and quiet the rest 
of their days so long as the old woman’s 
back don’t fail her at the washtoob and 
the old man can lift a pick and lave 
it fall. The childer is surprised to find 
that the old folks has had anny money 
they might have borried; but it’s too 
late to lay hold of it now, so there’s 
grand hilarity in the O’Gara tribe that 
night, and the old couple is idiotic with 
pride in their home. 

“Finally the old woman grows gar- 
rulious wit’ pride and other things, and 
she cackles: ‘Were all proud of the 
roof that shelters us, and Mary be. 
praised for it; but it’s a prouder day 
that/none of our childer is in disgrace, 
and that wan of thim—I needn’t say 
which—wan of thim is in a bank, 
trusted and respected be the rich and 
the powerful.’ 

“And Father O’Brine adds a few 
words tellin’ how proud he was for to 
have Dermot in his parish, and hadn't 
he married yoong and raised childer 
and been a credit to the church and the 
nation, and were there more like him z 
would be well and betther. 

“And the old man O’Gara is so over- 
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coom wit’ prosperity and beer that he 
thries to take Dermot on his lap and 
kiss him like he was a babby again, and 
such laughter and cacklin’ from the rest 
as you'd think it was a wake. 

“Tt was haird sleddin’ for Dermot, 
that dinner. The more he blushed and 
begged off, the more they praised his 
modesty. He had a wild wish for to 
tell them then and there, for his secret 
was fair sweatin’ through the pores of 
him; but he thought it would be mur- 
derous cruel to spoil the hilarity of the 
old people with such a blasht as that on 
the wan glorious night of their haird 
lives. 

“So he told thim he had to be goin’, 
and he wint—straight for the river. 

“But on the brink he paused. He 
could ind his own troubles there; but 
he’d l'ave behind him poverty and dis- 
grace for the others to fight, and him 
not there for thim to lane on. So he 
wint away from the comfortable-lookin’ 
river and crawled back to his lonely 
flat with no wife or chicks to cheer him, 
and only the creakin’ furniture lookin’ 
unpaid installments at him. He found 
there a letter from his wife—she was 
comin’ to her time, and she was weary- 
ing for him to hold her hand, and— 
well, he did a dishonorable, selfish thing 
for once—he just laid down on his bed 
and cried like a gurrul. 

“The next morning, a Sathurday, he 
was half a minyoot late to the bank, and 
he found ivery wan in a flurry. A tip 
had come that a State bank examiner 
was arrivin’ Moonday morning to sur- 
prise them. Everybody was set to work 
cl’anin’ up for inspection. 

“And now Dermot O’Gara knew that 
he was bechune the divil and the deep 
say. He was like a man in a burnin’ 
ship. He could stay aboard and be 
cooked, or step off and be drownded. 


V 


“The president and cashier of the 
bank and the whole foorce worked late 
that Sathurday afther the dures was 
closed; but along about four on the 
clock, the housecl’anin’ is done, and 
iverybody rehearsed to look surprised 
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whin the inspecthor turns up Moonday 
marnin’. 

“The laste excited mimber of the 
whole crew was Dermot O’Gara. He'd 
had ahi the excitement in him burned 
out in the pasht few months. But when 
he takes the lasht boondle of lahng 
green into the safe, he passes a nate 
packudge of bills into his inside pocket. 
There’s a label round thim with a lahng 
pin into it, and it’s marked ‘two thou- 
sand dollars.’ He might have taken tin 
while he was at it; but his sinse of 
honor to the bank held him back. 

“Tt made a perceptible boolge in his 
right side; but iverybody was in that 
haste to be off nobody noticed it. Der- 
mot had sint his soot case to the station 
the morning, and now he took a street 
cair to the New York Cintheral excava- 
tion, and got the five-o’clock ixpress. 

“He was knockin’ at his wife’s dure 
in the hotel the next marnin’ befoor she 
was up. She was scared to see him, but 
the childer attackted him as if they 
were a band of Indians, and night- 
gowns was flyin’ through the air like 
the week’s wash in a high wind. 

“As soon as ivir he’d disentangled 
himself from the childer, he sint thim 
off to breakfast, and towld his wife he 
had asked for a vacation so as to be 
with her and hould her hand like she 
wrote him for to do. But since he was 
tired of people and mise, would she 
mind lavin’ the hotel for a smaller wan 
in the woods, where he could have a 
bit of fishin’ to rest his nerves? 

“Tf she suspicioned annything, she 
was afraid to pay attintion to it just 
thin; and he managed to get his flock 
away from the hotel and vanish into 
the wilderness, l’avin’ no clew whativer. 
He’d been plannin’ it, and he pulled it 
off as nate as if he was old Settin’ Bull 
slippin’ his squaws and all through a 
cordon of the United States airmy. 

“Tt would take a bookmaker to tell 
how he moved from place to place like 
a hunted animal with his pack; but he 
managed it. He wasn’t missed at the 
bank till Monday noon; and thin a note 
arrived sayin’ he was called away be 
sudden sickness, and the hue and cry 
wasn’t raised till a Winsday. 
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“Whin the baby was born, it was in 
the North Woods of Canady. A few 
days later, the proud father took his 
wife out into the forest and tould her 
the whole thing. It was a sad day for 
her; but he persuaded her that his mo- 
tives was all honorable; and, for the 
sake of his family, however, they 
boomped against the moral codes of the 
lah. And she believed him. Sure, 
hadn’t she proof of it in the miserable, 
forlorn, pale-faced scrawn he was? 

“So now a woman’s wit was added 
to the man’s, and they moved farther 
north to a new mining camp, and 
changed their name and taught the 
childer a new game of pretendin’ to 
belahng to the family of McCann. 

“Dermot tried for to make a killin’ 
in the mines, for the fever was in his 
blood, the millionaire microbes filled 
his system, and he dr’amed of payin’ 
the bank back and cl’anin’ the slate for 
a new start. But fate was against him. 
It was surprisi how many people 
wanted to know his past histhry; and 
the childer kept forgettin’ the pairts he 
had learned them. 

“Wan day, O’Gara heard that there 
was a stranger in camp makin’ inquiries 
about him, and he knew his hour had 
coom. He knew that thim banks niyer 
let up on a man, and he had another 
sarious tahk with his poor wife. He 
put into her hands all that was left 
of his two thousand except a hundred 
for himself, and that night he” stroock 
out across the mountains to another 
railroad. 

“He didn’t dare l'ave his wife know 
his whereabouts. Faith, he hardly 
knew them himself. His ups and 
downs was ahl downs, and in three 
months or so he turned up in a horse- 
pital in San Francisco in a delirium of 
typhoid. He got his sacrits off his chist 
at last, and the trained nurse, who was 
sweet’ on a plain-clothes man, passed 
thim alahng. She figured that the re- 
waird would make a nice nest egg for 
to-be married on. And, whin Dermot 
O'Gara came out of his thrance, it was 
to find a copper for a nurse. 

“They took him back. to New York 
as soon as he was able to stand the 
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journey; and he tould me it was a joy 
to have an ind to the game of hide and 
seek, with him ahlways It.” 


VI. 

Canavan paused to light a fresh cigar, 
and Mrs. Cadbury sighed. 

“So that was the end of your honor- 
able gentleman’s problems.” 

“The ind?” said Canavan. “It was 
only the beginning. That’s what I’m 
afther sayin’. People seem to think 
that honor is a mather of a few deci- 
sions here and there. Honor is like 
breathin’. You're usin’ it ahl day long. 

“No sooner was poor Dermot sate 
in cold storudge, than he was ap- 
proached by the surety company that 
had gone his bond. They had been 
scoutin’ round to find some way of sav- 
in’ themselves from making up what 
Dermot had appropriated. 

“Somehow they had learned that old 
man O'Gara had a family home up at 
Nine Hundred and Ninety-nine East 
Nine Hundred and Ninety-ninth Street, 
or wheriver it was. They had brought 
pressure to bear on the ancient couple, 
and their hearts were that broke and 
their pride that blashted they’d have 
pawned their souls for the lad. 

“So down to the Tombs prison comes 
the agent of the bonding company so 
oily with smiles that rain would have 
slid off him. ‘It’s all right, Mr. O’Gara,’ 
he says. ‘Your throubles-are over and 
done. , Your father and your mudther 
have agreed to martgage their home for 
the two thousand dollars. The bank 
has consinted to accept resthitution and 
shtop prosecution, and you'll go free.’ ” 

At this point, Mrs. Cadbury wanted 
to applaud, like an East Side child at 
a melodrama. “How splendid!’ she 
cried. “Those poor people often have 
the noblest motives, haven’t they? 
Think of that old couple sacrificing 
themselves so gloriously for their son!” 

Canavan looked at her as if a child 
had spoken at a political caucus. He 
smiled dolefully. 

“ ‘Think of that old couple,’ you say. 
That’s what Dermot O’Gara thought of. 
And it was hard thinkin’, On wan side 
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was freedom for himself, another 
chance to win back, and the society of 
his wife and his childern. On the other 
side was the prison, the losin’ of his 
years, and losin’ of his vote—that’s a 
big thing to an Irishman, losin’ his vote. 
He had his mouth open to say ‘Glory 
be!’ whin he remimbered his father and 
mudther. He remimbered the- dinner 
they gave, the pride they took in the 
house they had bought for to shelter 
their gray hairs. He saw the sthruggle 
they’d make to pay interest, to pay off 
the martgage, and the sure black day 
whin they would be foreclosed, turned 
adrift with broken backs, broken lives, 
and the big terror in their old gray 
souls. 

“He wanted to take the money. He 
wanted to chance the future. He 
wanted to believe that he’d win out big 
yet. But exparience had learned him 
that such things happen oftener in fairy 
stories than in rale life, and somethin’ 
inside of him said No! Somethin’ took 
him be the throat and paralyzed him 
from consinting. 

“He tould the agent he couldn’t ac- 
cept the sacrifice. The agent turned 
scairlet with rage, and called him a fool 
and a scoundrel, but he shook his head. 

“Dermot begged the agent to l'ave 
him free till he could work and pay 
back what he had lifted from the bank. 
But the man-laughed at him. He 
threatened him with the full limit of 
the lah if he didn’t consint to the mart- 
gage; but O’Gara said No! The agent 
sint for Mrs. O’Gara, and she begged 
the lad to take annything from anny- 
body rather than go into the dark volley 
of livin’ death. But he said No. 

“Tt was his sinse of honor, of coorse, 
and nought else that made him do it. It 
was love of his wife and his childer 
that drove him to the airly crimes. A 
man of less honor of wan kind and 
more honor of the usual would have 
left his family to sicken and starve 
from the first; but Dermot couldn’t do 
that. And he couldn’t l'ave his old 
folks buy him out of the deep hole with 
the price of their own last pinny. 

“Dermot’s wife turned against him, 
and called him a baste wid a hairt of 
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stone. But Dermot said No.” The 
agent called him ivery name he could 
lay tongue to, but Dermot said No. The 
bank pushed the prosecution, and Der- 
mot got the limit. It was a shatthered 
man they took up to Sing Sing; and 
they jammed him in with crooks that 
had broken into houses, broken skulls, 
stolen for the love of luxury and for 
the scorn of dacincy. There’s no draw- 
in’ of fine lines in Sing Sing. But me 
—well, somehow I've always felt that 
I’d rather have been Dermot O’Gara 
goin’ to jail than some min goin’ to 
Congress. I'd have held me head 
higher.” 

Mrs. Cadbury, the exquisite and the 
inconsequential, the dandled pet of lux- 
ury, who had never in her life known 
the remotest approach of moneyless- 
ness, stared at Canavan and studied 
him. In him she seemed to study the 
whole of that foreign world of his 
where people do incessant battle on the 
steep edge of the ravine of pauperdom, 
where the solid ground is just a few 
inches from the direst want. 

She felt that her own life had been 
a mere tinsel flippancy. She was a doll 
at the side of a man, a tragic, life- 
bruised man, uncouth but acquainted 
with realities. She was Helen of Troy 
on the walls, and the amusing politician 
was a Hector home from the wars, vic- 
torious himself, but saddened with the 
memory of companions who had been 
crushed and trampled under in the 
tumult. 

Her life seemed to have been but a 
gliding about in artificial pleasances like 
the park through whose smooth roads 
her automobile was smoothly. sweeping. 
Outside, she knew, were the hard streets 
where millions were waging the strug- 
gle for life. 

She was pondering aloud: “I know 
the governor very well. I’m to be at 
a dinner with him next week. I won- 
der if I paid back what the poor fellow 
stole, and if I guaranteed to see to his 
future—I wonder if the governor 
wouldn’t o 

Just then the car shot through a cury- 
ing glade, and a tattered little boy play- 
ing ball with a distant friend leaped, 
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backward into the road to catch a wild 
throw. He leaped into the front wheel, 
and was borne down, spun round, butted 
hideously along the gravel, and then— 
the wheel rose and thumped down as 
it passed across the little sack of bones. 

Before the frantic chauffeur could 
bring the car to a stop, the rear wheel, 
too, had risen and thumped. 

Canavan had been smitten aghast by 
the suddenness of the disaster. He was 
used to quick action in a crisis ; but here 
he was a passenger, far from wheel or 
brake, and ignorant of their uses. He 
was abjectly helpless. He saw Mrs. 
Cadbury glance back, then forward. No 
one was in sight except the terrified 
playmate fleeing in the distance. The 
road was clear. Mrs. Cadbury bent 
forward to call to the chauffeur. 

“Francois, quick !—quick Her 
frantic eyes caught Canavan’s dumb 


stare. She finished her sentence. 
“Quick !—let me out. I must go to the 
child.” 


Canavan wrenched the door open as 
she flitted past and tottered down the 
steps. Before he could swing to the 
ground, she was kneeling in the dust, 
with the dusty little wreck of childhood 
in her lap. She was staggering to her 
feet and tripping on her own skirts 
when Canavan took the limp form from 
her arms. 

They got back in the car, and now it 
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was full speed for the nearest hospital, 
past staring crowds that saw a dishey- 
eled beauty with a lavish hat askew and 
mopping with a lace handkerchief the 
dust from a ghastly white ragamuffin. 

At the hospital, it was hard to say 
from the looks of them which had been 
rolled in the dust, Mrs. Cadbury or the 
child she carried. Perhaps some extra 
attentions were paid to the real victim 
when it was learned that the great Mrs. 
Cadbury stood sponsor for him. > Re- 
porters, somehow, seemed to spring out 
of the ground, and a photographer set 
up his terrifying tripod to catch her as 
she came forth of the hospital. 

She had made the doctors learn from 
the child his home address as soon as 
they brought him back to the agony of 
consciousness, and she was off again in 
her motor. 

“I must find his mother and break the 
news to her, and bring her here in the 
car,’ she was chattering to Canavan. 

Throughout the last half hour Cana- 
van had felt useless and awkward. And 
even now he could only stare in unusual 
homage. But he was too sincerely im- 
pressed for blarney. The best he could 
manage to hand her was a peculiarly 
Canavannish posy: 

“There’s matee-rial in you, Mrs. Cad- 
bury. Pll have you educated yet so 
that you'll be a credit to me wan of 
these fine days.” 


© 
AN OLD WISH IN NEW WORDS 


R. D. P. SEERLEY, of Chicago, is an art connoisseur, but sometimes he 
allows himself to be taken away from pictures and sculptures, and led 


into a concert hall. 


He had yielded to this one afternoon when the friend 


beside him noticed that he looked bored, weary, and wan, not to say exhausted 


and disgusted. 


“What’s the matter?” he asked Seerley; to which question Seerley replied 


with a prolonged yawn. 


“Tt’s true,” admitted the friend, “that that piano player is missing some 


of the notes, and 


“I wish,” cut in Seerley, “he had missed ’em all!” 
EA 
BUILDING THE MILLION-DOLLAR PIER 


John L. Young, the man who built Young’s new million-dollar pier at Atlantic 
City, began life as a carpenter, on a salary of less than ten dollars a week— 
which is some building, says John, the builder. 


Pol 
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ce! 


By Frank Condon 
> Author of ‘‘Hiram in Search of a Gold Brick, “A Study in Sociology, Ete. 


Suppose—suppose by some remote chance a highwayman attacks you in 
New York. What do you do? You simply shout for the police, and instantly 


help comes. 


This isn’t a fairy story; it’s fact. To prove it the chief of police 


frames up an uncontrovertible illustration. 


OU will notice, if you look back 
over the history of the known 
world, that things generally run 
in threes. Sometimes they hob- 

ble painfully, or limp, but still they go 
in threes. There are the three virtues— 
faith, hope, and a leather-covered bank 
book full of neat, clerkmanlike writing 
on the left-hand pages; there were the 
Three Musketeers, the three days of 
grace, the three crises in American his- 
tory, the three Fates, the three Graces, 
three meals a day, and the newé three- 
dollar fall hats. 

And coming down to modern times, 
there were Maloney, Malarkey, and 
Flood, common or garden patrolmen; 
soldiers of the back alleys of Green- 
“wich Village; guardians of the peace 
and defenders of the law ; stout-hearted 
bluecoats, who were afraid of nothing 
in the world except staying too long in 
Clancy’s, and, in consequence, going 
home late for supper and in time for 
the wifely remonstrance. 

Greenwich Village is that part of 
New York City lying at the foot of 
Eighth Avenue. There was a time in 
the bygones when the population of the 
village was never expected to exceed 
ten thousand souls. All of a sudden, 
the city began to grow. The-metropo- 
lis placed its foot on the neck of Green- 
wich Village, and leaped forward to the 
north. 

Maloney, Malarkey, and Flood pa- 
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trolled New York City from one year’s 
end to the other. They suppressed riots, 
made large, red marks on rowdies, 
chased the ieaping burglar from crag 
to crag, stopped runaway coupés con- 
taining beautiful heiresses, and in a gen- 
eral way conducted the business of be- 
ing a cop with decorum and éclat. - 

Occasionally they played checkers 
together in the station house while on 
reserve duty; and it was on such occa- 
sions that they discussed their wrongs 
and explained to each other what they 
would like to do to the “Old Man” if 
it were possible to catch him up a dark 
alley some evening: 

The Old Man was William Joseph 
Crawford. He was a large, comforta- 
ble giant, with red, billowy cheeks and 
iron-gray hair; with eyes that some- 
times twinkled happily, and sometimes 
spat fire and brimstone; with a mind 
that acted with the sudden decisiveness 
of a trip hammer. He was a brave 
man. No one had ever questioned his 
courage; and he was an honest man, 
although this latter quality was often 
sneered at and doubted. Why? 

Because William Joseph Crawford 
was the chief of police in the greatest 
city—festive, twittering, ready-with- 
the-lead-pipe little old New York. 
And no man has ever been chief of 
the New York police without having 
his character shot at. 

The cause of the trouble between the 
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chief and the trio was something vague 
and elderly. It was a matter of abso- 
lute knowledge to the chief that Ma- 
loney, Malarkey, and Flood ‘were the 
three best policemen in the greater city; 
but even while he admitted that cheer- 
ful fact, Chief Crawford put on the 
screws whenever the three men per- 
petrated. official crimes, such as sneak- 
ing a tub of suds from the back door, 
or snoozing on the job, or failing to re- 
port, or doing any one of the hundred 
unruly things a policeman may do. 

Maloney had often been fined. Ma- 
larkey had been sentenced frequently 
to a beat nine miles from the nearest 
railroad, Flood had been called be- 
fore the chief to listen to a speech, the 
import of which was that Flood was a 
worthless tramp, and would have to 
stop disgracing the department. 

The three patrolmen went about 
their business cheerfully. They were 
melancholy only when they foregath- 
ered in the barracks for reserve duty, 
and naturally fell into discussions con- 
cerning the Old Man. The barracks 
were in the exact center of Greenwich 
Village, and formerly were known as 
the Eighth Avenue Station House; and 
it happened that Chief Crawford lived 
for many years on the southern extrem- 
ity of the village. He lives there to 
this very day, although another man 
stands at the head of the uniformed 
force. 

When three able-bodied patrolmen 
nurse a sort of dull, aching peeve for 
a number of years, the object of their 
smoldering rage had better beware, 
even if he happens to be the chief of 
police. Individually, not one of the 
three—Maloney, Malarkey, or Flood— 
hated Chief Crawford. At the signal 
of his upraised arm, they would have 
fought their way through regiments of 
Black Handers or Saturday-night bums; 
but, in a general way, they desired to 
hand the chief a return compliment for 
the various trifling attentions he had 
accorded them during a period of three 
years. : 

There is an old motto up in the glass 
frame that informs a waiting populace 
about all things. It indicates that all 
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things come to him who stays at home 
waiting for the phone call; and, after 
Messrs. Maloney, Malarkey, and Flood 
had shredded their chief’s reputation 
orally for three years, and poured the 
vials of their wrath upon him, the thing 
came; the opportunity offered itself. 

Inspector Archibald Waxman, of 
Scotland Yard, was the thing. He ar- 
rived in New York on board the liner 
Senegambia, and the object of his visit 
was to look over our metropolitan man- 
ner of police guardianship and compare 
it with the London style. Inspector 
Waxman had visited Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Buenos Aires, and, when 
he set foot on Broadway, he was full 
of information and theories. 

Chief Crawford welcomed the British 
visitor cordially, and explained to him 
that Paris and Berlin and those foreign 
places were doing as well as could be 
expected ; but that there was really only 
one city in the world that had the right 
to call its police force a police force. 

“TIl take you around New York,” 
the chief told the inspector; “and PI 
show you things about guarding the 
lives and property of citizens that you 
never saw before. I don’t like to boast 
about the New York police force, be- 
cause I’m at its head; but I can state 
with absolute truthfulness that, for effi- 
ciency, thoroughness, and perfection, 
New York City makes the other large 
centers of population look like a lot 
of cheeses.” 

“T shall be delighted, indeed,” mur- 
mured Inspector Waxman. “I have 
heard a great deal about your police 
methods.” 

“Come up to the house and have sup- 
per with us,” continued Chief Craw- 
ford. “I want you to meet the wife and 
children.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” replied the in- 
spector; and thus it came that the rep- 
resentative of Scotland Yard, which 
isnt a yard at all, entered the sacred 
and sometimes tumultuous confines of 
Greenwich Village, which similarly isn’t 
a village at all. 

Later on, the three brigadiers learned 
of the presence of the British invader. 
‘They found out that the foreigner was 
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visiting New York in search of police 
ideas. 

The source of their information was 
Georgie. If you do not know who 
Georgie is, it is an instantaneous sign 
that you have never lived at the delta 
of Eighth Avenue, and that you have 
never regaled your olfactory, gustatory, 
and digestive appurtenances with the 
excellences of White’s Chophouse. 

The barracks were a block and a half 
away from the front door of the chop- 
house. In the window of the latter 
was an enormous eagle with out- 
stretched wings, and inside was Mr. 
Johnny White, his wife, his son, and 
Georgie, the head waiter, and the finest 
food and drink man could desire. The 
chophouse was long and narrow in 
form, and at the rear of the dining room 
was a doorway that led quietly and un- 
obtrusively into the alley. This door 
was the most important piece of archi- 
tecture in Greenwich Village—to the 
policemen on duty in the barracks. The 
reason was simple. 

Having excellent chops, fish, coffee, 
and other delicacies, and selling them at 
very moderate prices, Johnny White 
made particular appeal to the guardians 
of the law. It was a common sight to 
behold the rear of the White dining 
room filled with the muscular forms of 
bluecoats, and it was still more common 
to perceive these dauntless heroes leap 
from their tables with a hollow moan, 
desert their steaming coffee and fra- 
grant chops, and scurry through the 
rear door into the alley, conversing 


with each other and with Providence in. 


terms of annoyance and profanity. 

Such sudden departures meant cnly 
one thing. Chief Crawford was com- 
ing in the front door. It was part of 
Georgie’s duties to keep an eye on the 
street and report the approach of the 
chief, and, as the chief approved un- 
reservedly of Johnny White’s Chop- 
house, his appearances were frequent, 
and consequently the exoduses into the 
back alley were also frequent. 

Officers on reserve duty are not sup- 
posed to wander away from the station 
house in search of either broiled chops 
or good coffee. But the appeal of 
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White’s Chophouse was too great to 
be resisted, and the police of neighbor- 
ing stations walked miles for the privi- 
lege of throwing a leg beneath the pine 
tables in the rear. 

Maloney, Malarkey, and Flood had 
been interrupted at lunch so often that 
they had come to expect the chief with 
the dessert. They had invented a new 
form of flying wedge, the virtue of 
which lay in'the fact that the last man 
in the line could remain at his table 
until Chief Crawford had actually 
placed his hand on the front-door knob. 

And among the first things the chief 
provided in the way of entertainment 
for Inspector Waxman, of Scotland 
Yard, was a large and diversified meal 
at Johnny White's. When the two dis- 
tinguished officials (appeared, arm. in 
arm, their entry caused the flight of no 
less than fourteen plain-clothes men and _ 
uniformed cops. 

“Its always my bloomin’ luck,” Mr. 
Flood complained to a brother unfortu- 
nate. “I just got started on the soup. 
How far did you get?” 

“T was down to the boiled potatoes,” 
replied the other. “I’ve got so I can 
feel the chief coming five blocks away.” 

Flood walked down the alley in 
mournful indignation, and returned to 
the barracks, where he found Maloney 
and Malarkey deep in the intricacies of 
a chess game. 

“Well,” Flood remarked bitterly, “the 
old stiff butted into Johnny’s just as I 
was beginning my meal.” 

“Why didn’t you kill him on the 
spot?” Malarkey replied cheerfully. 

“He had the Englishman with him,” 
continued the aggrieved Flood. “He’s 
been showing him over New York, and 
the Britisher has been writing down 
notes in a little book.” 

The three comrades indulged in ap- 
propriate remarks, their general tenor 
being that Chief Crawford was an un- 
pleasant man. 

In the meantime, the chief and his 
guest sat down before what proved to 
be a sumptuous repast. Georgie, the 
efficient head waiter, served them with 
the humility and skill that befitted their 
rank. The chops were done to a turn; 
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the salad was an epicure’s dream; the 
potatoes were mealy and white as the 
driven snow; and the coffee steamed 
fragrantly, and assailed both palate and 
nostrils so pleasantly that even an Eng- 
lishman could not complain. 

As the dinner progressed, Chief 
Crawford discoursed upon the subject 
nearest his heart, boasting of the effi- 
ciency of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, and begging Inspector Waxman 
to use the evidence of his own eyes; to 
reflect upon what he had beheld; and to 
compare New York’s police with the 
police of any other city in the world. 

“T can’t help boasting a little,” the 
chief said; “but there’s no denying the 
fact that we’ve a fine body of men; a 
body of men the city is justly proud of. 
Crime grows less each year. We mix 
mercy with our justice; and I think I’m 
safe in saying that the citizen of New 
York is almost absolutely safe when he 
walks abroad, be it bright noonday or 
middle of the night. Look at Chicago, 
for instance. Have you ever been in 
Chicago ?” 

Inspector Waxman indicated that the 
pleasure had not been his. 

“Well, in Chicago,” Chief Crawford 
went on, with the natural jealousy of 
the New Yorker, “you’re just as safe as 
you’d be on the field of battle. You go 
out after supper for a five-cent cigar at 
the corner store, and a man hits you on 
the head with a piece of pipe and takes 
your watch. A woman never thinks 
of leaving her home after sundown. 
It’s an awful place. Compare New 
York with it. You can go anywhere 
in the city. Suppose—suppose, by some 
remote chance, a highwayman does at- 
tack you. Suppose you are cornered or 
slugged. What do you do? You sim- 
ply shout for the police, and instantly 
help comes. It doesn’t matter where 
you are when you shout. You can be 
in the outermost sections or in the midst 
of the business section. There’s always 
a policeman within earshot for the citi- 
zen of New York. That’s our motto.” 


“Remarkable,” admitted Inspector 
Waxman. - “It seems almost unbeliev- 
able.” 


There was doubt in his cold, calcu- 
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lating Scotland Yard eye. Chief Craw- 
ford noticed it. 

“Not at all remarkable,” the chief 
protested. “It is simply one of the 
things that makes New York the great 
city it is.” 

“Tt really doesn’t seem possible,” con- 
tinued the Britisher meditatively. 

“TI prove it to you,” exclaimed Chief 
Crawford warmly. “You doubt it. PI 
prove it. When we have finished our 
meal, we will walk out together. This 
is a dark and comparatively deserted 
part of the city at this time of night. 
We will walk down this street one block 
and turn to the left, where there is a 
small park. When we reach the park— 
the lights! there are very dim—I will 
pretend to attack you precisely as a rob- 
ber would. You will then shout for 
assistance, and we'll see whether I’m 
correct or whether I have exaggerated 
the efficiency of our police.” 

There was a great deal more to the 
conversation than the part which has 
here been so accurately narrated. But 
Georgie, the head waiter, paid no par- 
ticular attention to the rest of it. He 
was interested in what he had heard, 
and he manifested signs of this interest 
immediately. 

At a moment when he knew there 
would be plenty of time, he slipped out 
of the rear entrance of Johnny’s place 
and tore away through the alley. His 
scurrying feet landed him among the 
reserves in the barracks in a few sec- 
onds. Maloney, Malarkey, and Flood 
listened to his report of the conversa- 
tion with huge joy. The reserves gath- 
ered round Georgie and hugged him. 

“Good old Georgie,” said Malarkey 
approvingly. “So the chief is going to 
prove to Inspector Waxman that a man 
can call for help in this big town and 
always be certain of getting it. Men, 
we all know the chief. He’s a grand 
man. There isn’t a better man to-day 
in New York. But there are several 
million small scores to be paid off by 
each and every one of us. The point 
is: Does Inspector Waxman get help 
when he calls for it?” 

He closed one eye and looked at the 
reserves with the other. 


POLICE! 


“He does,” solemnly replied Flood, 
Maloney, and a dozen policemen. 

“The time is short,” Malarkey added. 
“We will act with haste. They ought 
to be through their meal and ready for 
this demonstration in half an hour.” 

Malarkey grinned pleasantly for a 
moment. Then he entered the tele- 
phone booth, and Maloney and Flood 
could see him chuckling as he spoke. 

In the course of time, Chief Craw- 
ford and his guest concluded their din- 
ner. The chief led the way into the 
street. About them were silence and 
darkness. Here and there a dim light 
came from the half-closed window of 
some citizen. The street lamps threw 
uncertain, flitting shadows about them. 
There were no pedestrians, for the hour 
was growing late. It was as silent as 
the tomb. The tap-tap of their heels 
echoed sharply as the two officials strode 
along. 

Reaching the corner of the deserted 
street, they turned toward the park in 
which the experiment was to be at- 
tempted. 

“Now, remember,” said the chief, 
“Til be pretending to bang you with my 
fists, and you pretend to struggle vio- 
lently, yelling the while for the police.” 

“Perfectly simple,” returned In- 
spector Waxman. 

The little park lay peacefully sleep- 
ing in the shadows. Surrounding it 
were the old-fashioned buildings of a 
previous era. There were courtyards 
and numerous passages leading into 
mysterious nooks and crannies. The 
silence of the night grew more intense, 
as though it felt the approaching tumult. 
Then suddenly it shattered into a mil- 
lion pieces, and a hoarse yell assailed 
the slumbrous atmosphere. 


“Police!” said the yell distinctly. 
Then it repeated, in an even louder 
tone: 

“Police! + Help!” 


Two murky, half-visible figures strug- 
gled together. A brawny arm rose and 
fell upon a chuckling British detective. 

And then! 

Well, did you ever read the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin? You may recall 
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that gentleman’s unparalleled success as 
a rat catcher. 

In precisely the same manner did the 
shout of Inspector Waxman result. In- 
stead of rats answering the siren call 
of the piper’s pipes, the cops came. Into 
the streets they came tumbling—great 
cops, small cops, lean cops, tall cops, fat 
cops, tawny cops, gray cops, scrawny 
cops. They came from dark areaways 
and side streets, from basements and 
doorways. They came on the run, gal- 
lop, lope, and trot. It rained policemen 
from every point of the compass; from 
the earth and from the air over the 
earth. 

About twelve and one-fifth seconds 
after Inspector Waxman had shouted 
for aid, he and his make-believe assault 
and batterer were surrounded by a body 
of bluecoats that in general proportions 
resembled the combined Union forces 
on the hillside just before the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

The energetic and assiduous police 
leaped to the rescue, and grabbed Chief 
Crawford by a dozen different parts of 
his anatomy without stopping to con- 
sult his wishes. They beat him soundly 
with their fists, taking care not to hit 
the chief too hard or in a vital spot. 
They pummeled him, rolled him in the 
gravel of the park walk; sat upon him; 
muffled his cries of rage; and, when 
they had reduced him to a mere trace 
of his former portly self, they allowed 
him to rise, and then they discovered, 
for the first time, with agonized aston- 
ishment, that they had been beating up 
their own chief. 

Whereupon they set upon his assail- 
ant, Inspector Waxman, and handled 
him with equal ferocity for several mo- 
ments, releasing him only after Chief 
Crawford had threatened immediate 
and wholesale murder. 

Three large, enthusiastic Irish po- 
licemen led the charge. It was Ma- 
loney’s red fist that first reached the 
soft roll on the chief’s stomach, just 
above his waistline, and caused the 
chief to gasp painfully. It was Ma- 
larkey who sat on his chief’s head and 
rolled him in the gravel. It was Flood 
who pounded gently but firmly upon 
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any portion of the chief’s anatomy that 
showed itself. Other policemen took 
vigorous participation in the mêlée ; but 
the trio seemed to play the leading part, 
and when the mistake had been detected 
they were most contrite of all. 

“You blithering idiots!” Chief Craw- 
ford yelled at the huddled army of cops. 
“You boneheaded imbeciles! You—you 
—you!” 

Then the chief added a number of 
expressions, indicative of his thoughts, 
which sounded appropriate at the mo- 
ment, but from which the type modestly 
shrinks. 

Inspector Waxman said “My word!” 
several hundred times rapidly, and then 
brushed the soil of lower New York 
from his garments. 

“Go back to your beats,” Chief Craw- 
ford roared at the shrinking bluecoats. 
“Get out of here before something hap- 
pens to you. I'll investigate this to- 
morrow. I'll know why this happened 
and who started it or I'll bust.” 

Slowly and remorsefully, the blue 
army enfiladed, detoured, and cascaded 
down the street; and not until the van- 
guard reached the next block did the 
entire corps emit, as one man, a sound 
which generally comes from between 
the clenched teeth in a semihissing man- 
ner, and is invariably a sign of con- 
cealed merriment, Another block away, 
the army burst into tears of joy, and 
Malarkey sat down on a stoop and 
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pounded his knees with his fists in a 
delirium of ecstasy. 

“Oh, my eye!” Malarkey exclaimed 
delightedly. “Did anybody see me 
when"l banged him on the chin?” 

When the reserves of lower town 
started for their respective stations, 
Malarkey led his comrades toward the 
barracks. 

“Tm only sorry the Brooklyn reserves 
didn’t have time to get over for the 
fun,” he said regretfully. ‘“They’d en- 
joyed it.” 

“I'm even with the Old Man,” re- 
marked Officer Flood contentedly. “I 
got in just one good kick, and if he 
don’t use arnica on the spot, he has no 
judgment.” 

“T have not the smallest complaint to 
make,” Maloney added. 

Silence descended again upon Green- 
wich Village and environs. Slowly and 
somewhat painfully, Chief Crawford 
conducted his English guest to his own 
domicile, and there was practically no 
conversation to speak of on the way. 

At the door of the chief’s home, In- 
spector Waxman smiled for the first 
time. He laid a hand upon the chief’s 
arm, and said: 

“After this, chief, I shall take your 
word for everything.” 

“Come inside,’ replied the chief 
gloomily, inserting his latchkey in the 
door. “Come inside before we are mur- 
dered by the police.” 


NOT EXACTLY HANGING ON HIS WORDS 


E was a young man, reveling in the information which had been given him 
by several young women to the effect that he was ravishingly fascinating. 
The girl who sat beside him in his touring car was at that time the adored of his 
heart, and he was busy with the job of making a hit with her, keeping her enter- 
tained, dnd convincing her that he was the only clever talker she had ever seen. 
But his air of confidence sustained a severe blow. 
“Shall we run out on Twentieth or Twenty-first Street on the way home?” 
he asked, not having quite finished laughing at the funny remark he had just 


made. 
“Yes,” she said agreeably. 


“Tsn’t it funny how the time does drag? 


To- 


day’s the twentieth, and to-morrow will be the twenty-first.” 


A ck Poctiace 


By Donal Hamilton Haines 
Author of “A Matter of Tactics,’ 


Etc. 


How a frayed piece of leather lost a battle. 
A story of modern warfare in which one hears 
of the strategy, the objectives gained or lost, the perfect working of one 
device or another, not of blood-soaked battlefields or intrepid charges. 


importance of little things. 


One more instance of the 


ENERAL CRAMPTON was 
es calm and unflurried. He had 
just shaved, and his orderly, 
during the night, had seen to 
it that the general’s clothes were 
brushed, and that his riding boots were 
unspotted of mud. He made a fine 
figure of a soldier as he stood on the 
porch of the unpainted farmhouse that 
had been brought out of a half century 
of obscurity and suddenly made the 
most important building in a hemisphere 
as the nerve center of a great army in 
action. 

It was only fitting that the general 
should look the part, for his achieve- 
ments bade fair to make him the fore- 
most soldier of his time. And this ap- 
proaching preéminence was due largely 
to the fact that he was many other 
things besides a good strategist. 

War, to him, was a business, and, 
like any other business, it was to be 
conducted profitably by a happy com- 
bination of excellent organization with 
those ingenious features which leaders 
of an earlier date knew not. 

He might sit on the sagging porch of 
the farmhouse and watch the progress 
of a battle flaring over a sixteen-mile 
front without so much as stirring from 
his chair. 

Did he wish to know how it was far- 
ing with Moffett in the broken wood- 
land to the north—there was a wirelesg 


dispatch not fifteen minutes old at his 
hand. 

Did he care to note the effect of 
Grimes’ massed batteries hammering at 
the enemy’s center—he need only beckon 
to a slender man to whose head was 
strapped the receiver of a field tele- 
phone. He sat with his finger on every 
nerve of his army. 

And if he craved knowledge of such 
hurried dispositions as the enemy had 
made during the night to meet as best 
it could his masterful attack, there were 
piled on a little table near him the re- 
ports brought in during the gray hours 
of the dawn by the thin, goggled avia- 
tors of the aéro scouts. 

The tremendous roar of a great con- 
flict did not so much as quicken the gen- 
eral’s pulse. He stood on the lowest 
step pulling on his unsoiled gauntlets. 
The riot of sound in his ears was to 
him only as the clash and clatter of a 
great machine shop is to the man who 
leaves his rosewood desk to walk 
through the shop and listen to the 
music of the monster he has built. 

It was no more than the healthy 
sound of the day’s work well begun; 
and, while Crampton’s ear could not 
pick out the sound of every detail, he 
knew that all was going as it should, so 
he waited the coming of his horse and 
his staff with perfect composure. 

Once in the saddle, with the clatter- 
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ing staff in motion behind him, he went 
over with his gray-haired, sad-eyed 
chief of staff the details of the day’s 
work. Yet he was in no mood for 
haste. This day’s work, so perfectly 
appointed in every direction, could wait 
a moment, and the general was moved 
to be philosophical. 

“It is a perfect day,” he said easily 
to the man at his side, holding out his 
cigar case. 

Lane, the chief of staff, selected a 
cigar without looking, bit off the end, 
and left the weed sticking at a sharp 
angle from the corner of his mouth. 

“Quite,” he agreed shortly. 

The general took a deep pull at his 
cigar, threw out his big chest, and con- 
tinued in the same vein. 

“Too beautiful for all this slaughter 
—yet we will not learn better. The 
years will not teach us.” 

The man at his side only muttered a 
grunt, which was cut in two by the fat 
cigar in his teeth. 

“T sometimes believe,” pursued the 
general, “that it is only because we have 
learned to kill each other almost with- 
out touch of hands that we go on fight- 
ing. For the rest, we have grown too 
finicky for it. The sight of blood is 
too much for us. Because we kill men 
from a distance without all the old cut- 
and-thrust, hand-to-hand grisliness, war 
is not so awful. It is all scientific. 
Look at the dispatches, the difference 
in their tone. You read of the strategy, 
the objectives gained or lost, the per- 
fect working of one device or another, 
not of blood-soaked battlefields or in- 
trepid charges. The number of dead 
and injured are thrown in almost paren- 
thetically, like statistics in a magazine 


article, which everybody skips. The 
organization overspreads everything 
else; human details are lost. War 


can’t even breed the heroics that it did. 
And perhaps because it is such a science, 
and we human beings all so scientific, 
we keep it up.” 

And then, as Lane did not seem 
greatly impressed, nor at all inclined to 
answer, Crampton plunged into the seri- 
ous business of the day; and his subor- 
dinate gave to him the profound atten- 
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tion which he had up to now devoted to 
his cigar. 

It did not require any great wealth 
of detail; the organization was too per- 
fect for.such need. Crampton’s speech 
dealt with big units. He spoke in terms 
of divisions, brigades, corps. Such 
small fry as battalions and squadrons— 
to say nothing of individual troopers or 
infantrymen—seemed to play no part 
in his calculations. There was no 
cause for him to work down to such 
minutiz ; they were well oiled and self- 
adjusting; yet the wires from all of 
them ran back, gathered into cables, be- 
neath his fingers—there could be no 
slips. 

“To-day,” he ended, “must finish him. 


‘ Yesterday he wavered, to-day he will 


reel; but I will not be satisfied with that. 
We must grind him to powder; yet not 


“so slowly that there may any bits drift 


off. That is why I want to ease up a 
trifle in the center. If we can draw off 
a bit of the pressure there and push 
harder on the wings, we become a vise 
instead of merely a battering-ram, and 
the thing is done.” 

While the fresh orders of the day 
clicked over wires or throbbed from the 
coils of the wireless out into space, and 
the white-winged fliers of the aéro 
scouts edged this way and that, and the 
great battle throbbed steadily, the gen- 
eral and his staff viewed what cloudy 
details they could see from sheltering 
ridge tops, and clattered back to the 
dingy farmhouse, unmuddied and satis- 
fied. 

“Really,” said the general as he gave 
his horse over to an orderly, “it is al- 
most a poem, the working out of a great 
battle.” 

And then, because the day was hot 
and riding not altogether a pleasure, he 
sat longer than he had intended on the 
shaded porch. 


Fisher, of the aéro scouts, should 
have been born in the days of Pucca- 
neers. He would have made a pirate 
of the perfect type—and he might then 
have found the state of absolute ex- 
citement which he was forever craving. 
Naturally his restless spirit had sought 
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the army. Yet it had not found all that 
it required. The army blotted out in- 
dividuality too thoroughly, so Fisher 
turned aviator, and was almost happy. 

It was always Fisher who brought 
back the greatest wealth of information, 
always Fisher who could get more mile- 
age out of his supply of gasoline, ap- 
parently make his engine run smoothly 
without oil, and do the thousand and 
one other things which made him in- 
valuable. 

So to Fisher had been given the task 
of wheeling like a hawk about those 
operations on the enemy’s right destined 
to play their part in that squeezing in 
the vise which Crampton had planned. 

All the morning Fisher swirled and 
swooped about the enemy’s position, 
playing with their marksmen and with 
their “balloon-gun” batteries as a squir- 
rel on the side of a tree does with a 
frenzied terrier. Once a bullet clipped 
through one of the planes and made a 
guy wire hum angrily; but Fisher only 
showed his white teeth between his thin 
lips and lifted his craft the merest trifle. 

Then suddenly, somewhere about ten 
of the morning, Fisher’s mechanic heard 
a noise that made him turn white, for 
they were soaring an even three thou- 
sand feet above the earth. He called 
sharply to the pilot, and Fisher set them 
on a long slant downward. Before ever 
they had dropped half the distance, the 
engine was dead. Their speed in- 
creased with sickening rapidity. The 
mechanic had time to spread the para- 
chute coat which he wore; but Fisher, 
obdurate and cursing the balking appa- 
ratus to the end, stuck to his levers, 
and frantically tried to save the plung- 
ing craft. The mechanic found himself 
in one corner of a field with a broken 
leg. A hundred yards away from him 
lay the wreck of the aéro scout, and in 
the midst of it a still shape that was 
Fisher. 


Shankhurst, who commanded the at- 
tillery on the left, always followed the 
dicta of textbooks where he found 
them as good as, or better than, his own 
ideas. He had done this for many 
years; and he had been driven to the 
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writing of a textbook of his own, 
which had been hailed with delight by 
brother officers. But, among the tenets 
of his army, he had found some of un- 
questionable soundness, and to them he 
adhered rigidly. 

Never were the gunners of Shank- 
hurst’s batteries wont to call into use the 
supply of ammunition in the limbers of 
their pieces until not another shell was 
at hand. To this adage Shankhurst 
clung firmly—with a host of others. 

But there was another point on which 
he did not agree with the experts. He 
did not believe that smokeless powder 
when confined in shells deteriorated as 
fast as they said it did. He had written 
a monograph on that subject, bolstering 
up his contentions with several pages of 
convincing statistics, the results of ex- 
haustive experiments. 

When Crampton’s orders brought 
about an easing off of the tremendous 
pressure on the wings, it necessitated a 
more rapid inroad on Shankhurst’s sup- 
ply of ammunition. But Shankhurst 
knew that there was still much in the 
reserve ammunition wagons—and were 
there not many rounds of that un- 
touched supply still in the limbers? 

But Shankhurst had not calculated 
that the resistance of the enemy in front 
of him would be as stubborn as it 
proved; and he never guessed that of 
those precious supplies in the limbers, 
every shell, in the face of all his theo- 
ries, was bad. 


It had been necessary to place one of 
the stations of the field telephone in a 
marshy spot. It was a bad place; but 
it was completely screened from any 
possibility of interference by the enemy, 
and it had to be done. And, anyhow, it 
had been placed in charge of Gordon, 
and Gordon was a giant. Men believed 
that he could make a telephone or any 
other electrical contrivance out of thin 
air if need arose. 

He was a big man, with a bull’s voice 
and strength, and it seemed perfectly 
advisable to leave him as the one man 
in charge of the post. Nothing could 
happen to him—and suppose it did, 
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everything dovetailed into everything 
else so beautifully that the wireless or 
the aéroplahes would take care of things 
if the field telephone was crippled, 

Gordon was busy, very busy, sending 
orders which were transmitted to him, 
for an hour or more, and then things 
slowed up, and he found time to roll a 
cigarette. He swung his foot from the 
log on which he was sitting and looked 
into the depths of the marsh, now listen- 
ing to the roar of battle, now watching a 
wheeling aéroplane. 

Incessantly he swung the single foot. 
The English puttee—which he surrep- 
titiously wore because he preferred it 
to the regulation pattern—in some way 
became unfastened at the top, and be- 
gan to unroll as Gordon swung his leg. 
Presently there were several inches of 
bare leg exposed, and at the next swing 
of his foot, Gordon—who was at the 
moment speculating about a freak bat- 
tery he had seen illustrated in a scien- 
tific magazine, and resolving that the 
inventor was a fool—kicked an old, 
ugly “water moccasin” in the head. 

A good many snakes would have 
slipped off among the reeds; but this 
specimen possessed a temper and some 
considerable degree of courage. He lay 
inert a moment, then crawled back and 
bit Gordon in the fat part of the leg 
where the puttee had come unfastened. 

Gordon swore, shot the snake with 
his revolver, looked at the short, squat 
body of the thing, and was not afraid. 
Being essentially an electrician, he did 
not know much about snakes. Also he 
was not afraid of anything, and he was 
very healthy. 

“Rats!” he grunted scornfully. “A 
little chap like that couldn’t hurt a fel- 
low.” 

At that instant, the buzzer of his in- 
strument signaled him, and he was 
flooded with orders again. When he 
got through, he was a very sick man, 
and knew it. There was a good path, 
but Gordon was too sick to find it. He 
had no whisky. Things began to swim 
before his eyes, and he groped for the 
instrument. Then he grew frightened, 
and tried to get out, only to wade into 
unfathomable black mud. 
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In the official reports, Gordon is sim- 
ply reported “missing.” 


It was probably half past. nine in the 
morning when the wireless system on 
the left became seriously crippled by a 
stray. shell. It was no very bad thing 
in itself. It could be repaired very 
easily in no great length of time. It 
might have been ugly had there been 
any press of events, but everything 
seemed running with perfect smooth- 
ness. Besides, the wireless people knew 
that there was still the field phone and 
the aéro scouts, for at that instant 
Fisher’s motor was still whirring with- 
out a skip, and Gordon’s puttee fitted 
his leg as closely as did ever those of 
the fashion-plate pictures. 

This was at half past nine. It must 
have been, according to the accounts 
which developed afterward, somewhere 
around half past ten when those tre- 
mendous columns of unguessed reserve 
strength began trickling into the lines 
of the enemy’s right. By the statement 
of Fisher’s mechanic, the wrecking of 
the air craft must have occurred twenty 
minutes before this. As the other aéro 
scouts were far to the other flank, there 
was no one to see this fattening of the 
opposing lines. The first intimation 
that the hard-pressed foe had gained 
from somewhere strength enough ac- 
tually to fight back came in his first 
counter, the hurling out of sudden col- 
umns into the very teeth of Shank- 
hurst’s batteries. 

For a time the artillery mauled these 
fresh troops unmercifully ; and then, be- 
cause mauling uses up ammunition very | 
swiftly, the gunners had to draw on the 
supply in the limbers. A few minutes 
later, every one knew that the forty- 
eight guns of the eight batteries were 
as useless as so many snowplows—and 
would be for an hour. 

There were frantic calls for fresh 
supplies, while available infantry were 
hurried toward the threatened point. 
The enemy’s columns were wavering 
then. Had the shells been good they 
would have broken; but when Shank- 
hurst’s guns fell silent, they took heart, 
reformed, and came on. 
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Like the twin blows which a skillful 
pugilist sends in quick succession to the 
point of his antagonist’s jaw, there fell 
upon the forces of the left wing the 
consciousness that their fighting strength 
and their intelligence system had been 
crippled at almost the same instant. 

Of course, there was fresh ammuni- 
tion for the guns some distance to the 
rear—but Crampton was never one to 
clog the swiftness of his army’s move- 
ments by having his train too close to 
the fighting front. It would take time 
to get those needed shells; and there 
was no longer any almost instantaneous 
way of flashing back the word of the 
crying need. Already men were busy 
putting the wireless back into shape and 
others hunting for the break in the tele- 
phone circuit. But at the same time, 
the waves of the enemy’s infantry were 
swarming thicker in front of Shank- 
hurst’s silent guns, and the seconds were 
ticking inexorably into eternity. 


Gibbons knew from the manner in 
- which men usually calm gibbered with 
excitement that something of magnitude 
had gone wrong. Being only a young 
and rather zealous cavalry subaltern 
who had been made aid-de-camp to a 
corps commander because he was in- 
telligent and could ride like a plains- 
man, he did not bother his head with 
idle wondering as to the nature of this 
threatened catastrophe, but received 
those orders which were given him and 
did as he was told. 

There was nothing complicated about 
his duty. He had to ride ten miles— 
as near as he could judge in the small 
second during which he had been al- 
lowed to gaze at the map—in the short- 
est possible time, and get the reserve 
ammunition forward with all possible 
speed. The excited staff officer who 
gave him the orders had not said as 
much; but it was evident from his man- 
ner that it did not in the least matter 
whether Gibbons ever appeared to the 
eye of mortal man again or not once 
he had delivered his message and got 
the blue wagons to hurrying forward 
behind the straining teams. 

Gibbons’ horse was one among a 
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thousand. He had legs that were tire- 
less and lungs that made nothing of one 
hour piled on another of hard gallop- 
ing. Gibbons put him over six of the 
ten miles, stretched out almost flat 
against the animal’s neck, at a speed 
that kept the road clear\for a good bit 
ahead of him and thick with dust for 
a hundred yards behind. At the time 
these six miles were covered, Shank- 
hurst’s guns were firing at about one- 
tenth their required rate, forced now 
and again to resort to salvos by battery 
to check what lay in front of them. 

Halfway through the seventh mile of 
the mad ride, a particle of dust got into 
Gibbons’ eye. Had it been the right it 
would not have mattered, for he would 
have instinctively thrown his head to 
the right of the horse’s neck as he 
rubbed his eye with the free hand. But 
the dust lodged in the left eye, so that 
Gibbons dodged the other way, and so 
did not see the little gully in the road 
into which the hurrying horse put one 
slender foreleg. 

Gibbons picked himself out of a tangle 
of burs and weeds by the roadside, 
found that he was unhurt, and that the 
horse had a broken leg. He shot the 
horse mercifully through the brain, 
shortened the strap of his little-used 
dispatch bag, and pushed along on foot, 
breaking into a run, 

Even then it would not have been 
too late, for Shankhurst’s guns were 
getting yeoman service from the sup- 
porting infantry; and two cavalry bri- 
gades, who had seemed destined for 
nothing, had been shoved. into the 
breach, and their annihilation took a 
sharp half hour, which was worth much. 
Even after Gibbons’ bay put his slender 
leg into the gully, then it would not have 
been too late—for the smoothness and 
perfection of that machine of which 
Crampton had boasted was no small 
thing, after all—had Gibbons been an 
infantry instead of a cavalry subaltern, 
and so been versed in the virtue of car- 
ing for his feet. 

But it was seldom that he had to 
walk farther than fifty yards at a time, 
and his feet were not fit for service. 
He had two or three painful corns on 
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one foot, and the least bit of chafing 
made them almost intolerable tortures. 
He had to keep his boots laced very 
tightly to walk at all. 

Now walking, now running, hoping 
every turn of the road and top of a hill 
to chance upon some bit of horseflesh 
that would carry him the remaining dis- 
tance, Gibbons pushed on. He met no 
teams—nothing. 

He had walked half a mile when his 
tight-laced bootstring, strained by the 
unaccustomed tension caused by rapid 
walking over a heavy road, snapped in 
two places. 

An infantryman would have seen that 
the lace was fresh. Gibbons had only 
noted casually that morning that it was 
old and frayed. He gave a scant fifteen 


seconds now to a clumsy-fingered at-. 


tempt to patch it, and failed miserably. 
Then he pushed on with the shoe flap- 
ping horribly. The pain of his sore feet 
became torture of the most acute sort. 

It might have taken him three-quar- 
ters of an hour to complete his journey 
in tight shoes that did not rub his feet. 
Hobbling as he did, he consumed an 
hour and a quarter, delivered his mes- 
sage, and set about finding a new boot- 
lace. 


In no very long time the wireless was 
working again, and the gap the three- 
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“moccasin” had caused in the tele- 
phone. was found and ‘plugged. The 
perfect intercommunication of the 
smooth-running army was repaired. 
Too late, the aéroplanes from other 
points came scurrying across to take up 
the work which Fisher had left unfin- 
ished. 

Also the army’s left was turned. 

The porch of the little farmhouse was 
deserted. General Crampton and his 
stafi—the general covered with dust, 
his shining boots a mass of dirt, his 
usually placid face distorted, striped 
with sweat and dust, wrought fran- 
tically to save himself from paralyzing 
defeat, not quite comprehending what 
had occurred, realizing, among other 
things, that the unspotted reputation of 
the probable preéminent commander of 
the age was in danger of a serious 
smireh. 


foot ‘ 


Under the tutelage of a mule driver 
who understood such matters, Gibbons 
cared for his burning, throbbing feet. 
When he had nursed them, greased 
them, and gotten them again into his 
shoes, he cast the broken bootlace into 
a ditch, accompanied by strong lan- 
guage. He did not swear, however, as 
he would have done had he known that 
the frayed piece of leather had lost a 
battle. 


ay 


A COMEDY OF NAMES 
HARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK and Will Allen Dromgoole are two 


authors who are chums. 


culine names have given them some trouble and a lot of fun. 


Moreover, they are both women, and their mas- 


Miss Dromgoole’s 


name is her own, but Mary N. Murfree is the real name of Craddock. 
Miss Murfree on one occasion was invited to a big dinner in Boston by 


her publisher, 


who knew her only as Charlie Craddock. She accepted with 


pleasure, and at the appointed hour appeared at the banquet-hall door, dolled 
up to a fare you well—but she never got in. 


“I would have you tnderstand, miss,” 


said, the wooden-faced man on the 


door, “that this is strictly a stag affair, and there ain’t no woman that can come 


to this party.” 


Miss Dromgoole once received a letter from James Whitcomb Riley, con- 


gratulating her on a book she had written. 


The letter began: “Dear Will,” and 


concluded with a pressing invitation that “Will” should run up to Chicago 


and “hit it up with the boys.” 


WE quote from a letter which a lady 
of Louisville, Kentucky, has been 
kind enough to send us: 


“The advancement of the world has 
come through kindly, and sometimes 
stinging, criticism. You invite confiden- 
tial talks with your readers; so in all 
sincerity I shall make some suggestions. 
Being a woman, I shall veer to all points 
of the globe, but finally reach port if you 
have patience to journey with me. Years 
ago, by accident, I saw your magazine 
in Philadelphia at the Broad Street Sta- 
tion, I read and enjoyed it, and have 
been a faithful reader ever since. Be- 
ing a book-loving family we read aloud 
a great deal and are refreshed by the 
open-air, virile, clean, ‘tonicky’ atmos- 
phere of your stories. We long for the 

` West of your cowboy stories, the free- 
dom from the shut-in life, the breezes 
of your seagoing stories, the absolute 
difference one finds from our other 
monthly diet. Yours is meant to be a 
man’s magazine, but is that quite gen- 
erous to the wife?—for there are wives 
in lonely seclusion in the West and East 
and South who could look forward each 
month to a treat in the shape of a small 
part of THe Poputar. Your letters of 
appreciation usually come from some 
isolated man, and their tone shows the 
man. If he is uneducated it is your 
duty to raise him intellectually and mor- 
ally before he knows it. He is an ar- 
dent admirer of your ‘bully’ magazine! 
Teach him that there is good English 
just as expressive as slang. A trip just 
completed of six months around the 
world has shown me the glories, the 
wonders, the adventures, the mysteries, 
and local color of the mysterious East. 
Your readers would be captivated at 
our new tone. Tell them of China, 
ndia, pearl fishing in Ceylon. My hus- 
band says the editor will read a part of 
this letter, laugh, toss it in the waste- 
basket, and say: ‘Well if she doesn’t like 
Tue Poputar she needn’t buy or read 
it? I have more faith in you; I am 
talking not for one cranky woman but for 
the wife in the prairies whose husband 
thinks the magazine ‘bully? Some of 


the women have a dozen magazines to 
select from, so it is only for those 
whose supply is limited that I write. 
It is argued—not agreed—that woman’s 
stories are weak and sentimental. Yet 
all concede, woman lives the life, bears 
the children, suffers the deepest, shoul- 
ders the responsibilities usually without 
a murmur—in other words, she is a 
woman! Can you not give something to 
her? With thanks for the many delight- 
ful stories, et cetera, et cetera.” 


a a 


HE courteous close of this letter 
which we have foreborne to quote 

in full, in which the writer admits that 
she has read many delightful stories in 
THE Poputar and will continue to read 
it, is to our way of thinking the best 
answer to her plea for stories that will 
interest women. We do print stories 
that interest women. They read them; 
isn’t that the best proof that they are in- 
terested in them? We believe that nor- 
mal, real men and womanly women have 
many_of the strongest interests in com- 
mon. If a woman has enough intelli- 
gence to bring up a family and run a 
household, isn’t it just to suppose that 
she’s going to be interested in the work 
of the world, in politics, in business, in 
the adventure and freedom found by 
those whose work takes them to the 
wide-open places? Did you ever take a 
girl to a baseball game or a football 
game? In the present number of the 
magazine, which went to press long be- 
fore we read the letter we have quoted, 
there are a number of women to be 
found well worth knowing. There’s one 
altogether charming girl to be met with 
in the first installment of Roman Dou- 
bleday’s mystery serial, “The Saintsbury 
Affair.” Theres anothcr real live 
woman in Cullen’s story, “The Nurse 
and the Gentleman Burglar.” Then 
there’s the inimitable Mrs. Sweeny to 
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whom Charles R. Barnes has introduced 
us. She’s a woman worth knowing. 
gg . 
HE late Professor William James, 
teacher of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University, once spent 
a week or so at Chautauqua. He men- 
tions the fact in one of his essays. He 
dwells on the beautiful, peaceful atmos- 
phere of that place, where normal, decent 
people gather for self-betterment. There 
one may dwell in a sheltered intellectual 
atmosphere, protected so far as is hu- 
manly possible from the unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable, evil things of the world. The 
strongest drink there is ice-cream soda, 
one hears little slang and no profanity, 
there are no crooks there, no intemper- 
ate, uncivilized, or disagreeable people, 
no gamblers, no blacklegs, no vulgarians. 
Even the waters of the lake are smooth 
and have none of the treacherous, men- 
acing quality that underlies the surface 
of old ocean on even the fairest day. A 
delightful place, said Professor James, 
but after a time it began to pall upon 
him. The smoothness of the lake be- 
came an oiliness, the sheltered, pro- 
tected air of the place became stifling. 
It was a good place to rest, a good place 
to study—so is the cloister—but not al- 
together so satisfactory a place to live. 
To be really alive one wants to know 
that there are disagreeable things as 
well as pleasant. 
gg 


E don’t pretend to have, nor do we 
desire, the atmosphere of a Chau- 


tauqua in THE Poputar. Undoubtedly 
there are delightful sleepy nooks in the 
Ancient World where a lotus-eater would 
do well to dream the years away. It is 
here in America, however, that the real 
work of the world is being done. For 
thousands of years the march of civiliza- 
tion has been northward and westward, 
from Asia to Egypt, from Egypt to 
Greece, to Rome, to France, to Britain, 
to America westward and northward 
latterly into the Canadian wild. It is in 
the fighting advance guard of this march 
of human progress that the greatest 
heroes are found, the most stirring deeds 
,enacted. The farmer who makes “num- 
ber one hard wheat” grow where it 
never grew before interests us more 
than the still, sunny backwaters of our 


race. We want to read stories of the 
North and West. Omar tells us that 
“the lion and the lizard keep the courts 
where Jamshid gloried and drank deep.” 
We willingly leave them to the care of 
the lion and the lizard. 


a 5 


F course if we can find the stir of 
adventure in the Far East, if we 
find- white men doing a man’s work 
there, and some one who can tell about 
it in good fiction, we want to give it to 
you. In future numbers of THe Poru- 
LAR you will find in stories by Henry 
C. Rowland the proof of our sincerity 
in this wish. Taking THe POPULAR, 
fortnight by fortnight, we think you will 
find in it just as many good stories of 
legitimate interest to women as in any 
magazine published. We believe the 
world has improved a great deal, but it 
isn’t perfect yet. Also.it takes a good 
many people to make up a world. All 
business men are not honest, there is 
treachery, strife, contest everywhere. 
The refreshing thing is that in the great 
majority of cases the best man wins. 
Generally he wins in a double sense, both 
over his opponents and over the lower 
side of his own nature. We want stories 
with this strife in them. We don’t want 
stories of people and things as they 
ought to be, but as théy are. Without 
blinking any unpleasant facts we are 
optimistic about both present and future. 
And if a woman likes that sort of a 
viewpoint, she’s pretty sure to like THE 
POPULAR. 
gg 


HoE we been at all successful in 

telling the kind of stories we like, 
the quality that suits us best in fiction? 
We hope so. We think that you are of 
the same mind and taste. We had meant 
in this “chat” to talk a little more about 
the next issue of the magazine, out in 
a fortnight, but we have come to the 
end of the space permitted us for one 
issue. There is room to say, however, 
that the next issue has plenty of the stir 
of adventure, the thrill of high endeavor, 
the enthusiasm and charm of real things 
and real people. We also believe that 
if you ask any woman of your acquaint- 
ance to read it, she’ll thank you after- 


ward. 


Let us give you a 
Durham Demonstrat- 
ing Razor as proof. 


We want you to know Durham- 
Duplex, the safe razor. 
you to know by actual experience 
how smoothly and easily it shaves. 
This is the one safe, real razor. 


~ 


ennn 


‘acquainted with the superiority of the 


This is the Durham Demonstrator. 
you with one Durham-Duplex blade ready to use. 
It is as good a shaving instrument as our regular 
razor and youcan buy extrablades from your dealer. 


Town à Z State. 
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This regular 
cel Durham- Duplex 
Razor Set consists of Silver- plated holder 
with genuine Parisian ivory handle, 
guard, stropping attachment and six 
double-edged blades, all packed in a 
It handsome flat leather case. Price $5.00. 


We want 


has the hang and set and correct diagonal stroke 
of the good old straight razor without the danger- 
ous naked blade. 


Read This Remarkable 


Offer 


Send 35 cents to pay postage, packing, mailing and distributing expenses, 
and we will send you a Durham Demonstrating Razor without any further 
obligation on your part. There are absolutely no strings to this offer. The 
razor will be yours. 


This demonstrating razor is offered to you for the purpose of making you 
urham-Duplex Razors and Blades. 
One Durham-Duplex Blade is given with each Demonstrator. 


We have made the Durham-Duplex Blade the stand- 


ard of the world, and as such we will maintain it. 
50 cents will buy 12 cutting edges (6 blades) 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
New York London 


It comes to 


AANUVUVUV VEUT U EENI TI rrr ttn EEEREN cnn TEETER EEETEEEUEEEEERRRAY 


DURHAM- DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Dept. B. 


Dear Sir :—Enclosed find 35 cents in coin or stamps for Durham Demonstrating Razor as described above, 


111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Nanis eileen NO: ONG Siroet. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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g is Impossib 
Nothing is impossible to the man with ambition! It does not 


make any difference what you want to do, there is a way to do it. 


You may think it impossible to have your earning power dou- 
bled, tripled or quadrupled, but the realization of such an ambi- 
tion is no more impossible than flying from New York to Los 
Angeles—telephoning from New York to Denver—or telegraphing 
without wires from San Francisco to Japan, all of which has been 
done within the last year. 


Ambition knows no obstacles. 

Ambition will find a way. 

First say, “I can do it,” then say, “I wz do it.” 
When your wil begins to work, nothing can stop you. 


But your w7// must be directed by your mind. Train your 
mind along the lines of your chosen work. Learn more—and 
you will-pass by all those who are satisfied with what they have. 


To see how easy it is to do this, read the next page 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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The International Correspondence Schools offer to men with 


ambition, the opportunity to make their dreams come true. 


i 


nA 1 


Thou- 


sands of ambitious men are now taking this short cut to better posi- 
tions—to greater home comforts—to a higher standing as citizens. 


An hour of your spare time each day is 
surely a small payment for special training that 
will put you at the top of your business or 
profession. 


Now if you have said, “I CAN DO 
IT’’—say, “I WILL DO IT,” and the 
I. C. S. will help you to succeed. Just mark 
the coupon, for that is the first step. 


This step will bring you, without any 
obligation om your part, all particulars as to 
“how the I. C. S. trains you for success and 
the realization of your ambition. 


Now is the time to start. 


If you wait until tomorrow you have 
wasted a whole day. 


Tell your newsdealer: 


| INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Explain 


EL ed pea Ho ORAT on my. part, how 


I can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
StationaryEngineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Agriculture 
Electric Railways 
Structural Engineer 

R. R. Construction 
Metal Mining 
English Branches 
Gas Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Name 
Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
City 


Civil Service 
Architect 
Chemist 
Languages 
Commuted English 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
indow Trimming 
ow Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen eaaseaterioe 
Toolmak an oe 
Foundry. 
Pattern Making 
Blacksmithing 
Surveyor 
Poultry Farming 


State. 


pe ee eee ee 
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The Basch plan requires no money until 
Cash Refund Guarantees Value! after you have personally examined theğ 
diamond and wish toaccept it. Wear it as longas you please, we contract to refund all your 


money, less 10 per cent, on demand. Diamonds a the elsewhere must be sacrificed for 
half of what you paid, or less, if you must sell quickly. We legally guarantee our val l» 


H you select from our big Diamond Book. No deposit or ‘ 
Send for Any Diamond reference required. We pay all expenses. Our diamonds sell 
themselves, because anybody can see the enormous value, fine quality and great brilliancy. 


H tells about our popular plan and our wonderful protecting Legal Guar- % 
u iamond Book (Free) antees. It tells you how tojudge and pay a diamond elay and intelli- 
gently.Your copy mailed out immediately on receipt of your name. Write today. 


© _I L. BASCH & CO., Diamond Importers, Dept.J-345 S. State St., Chicago, Ili. 
Established 1879 


FAMOUS MANY YEARS 


As the Center for the Most Exclusive 
of New York’s Visitors 


Comfortably and Luxuriously 


appointed to meet the demand of 
the fastidious or democratic visitor 


Lately remodeled and refurnished at 
an enormous cost, with additional 
features which make the Holland 
House an hostelry second to none 


Rooms Single or En Suite. Public Dining 
Room. New Grill. Private Dining Saloon 
for Ladies. After Dinner Lounge. Buffet 


ALL THAT IS BESTIN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 
BOOKLET 


Near Underground and Elevated 
Railroad Stations 


LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the 
world, Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigor- 
ous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest prices. 
Send for our big book, “Poultry For Profit,” full 
of pictures. It tells you how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 
book, to cover postage. Write today. 


EARN $25 70550 
A WEEK 

Prepare quickly in Spare time. 
Pay when we place you. Auto 
Model furnished. Free book explains. 
U. S. Correspondence Institute, Inc., Dept. 55, Elmira, N. Y. 


BY MAIL 


irst Prize for best course in Penman- 


LEARN AUTO 4 
ENGINEERING 
AT HOME 


( WHITE IMPORTED 


VALLEY. GEM S 'from FRANCE 


SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
4 nti i wae and yet cut glass. Bril- 1 won the World's 
aney guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K | ship. Under my guidance many are becoming ex 

7. k3 e7 . y xpot 
i solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style | penmen. Am placing many of my students as instructors 
ring, pin or stud for examination -all charges prepaid—no money | in commercial colleges at high salaries, If you wish to 
in advance, Write today for free illustrated booklet. special prices become a better penman, write me. I will send you Free 
and ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. A, one of my Favorite pens and a copy of the Ransomarian 
708 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Journal.” €C. W. RANSOM, 331 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Moy 
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For Universal Service 


The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer is 
multiplied by the printing press. In the 
same way the power of the individual 
telephone is multiplied by the Bell system. 


In both cases, increased usefulness comes- 


from progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowledge 
and thoughts of writers are spread 
throughout the land, maintaining among 
all the people the common language and 
the mutual understanding which makes 
for national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, each 
individual telephone becomes connectable 


with every other telephone and each 
unit in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for co-opera- 
tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
them to really co-operate. -The press 
educates people separately; the telephone 
enables them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph and 
cable systems, universal service for com- 
munication is being made international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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All over America | 


STAGEBEAUTY POSES 


Entrancing, Full-Length “Stage 
Beauty” Poses in Colors, 14 Cc 
Inches High, Only =: =: = 
Also Four ‘‘Follies of 1911’ Poses, 25c. 
Allin sparkling colors, showing rich, warm 
beauty, delicate coloring and graceful poses of 
originals exactly as they are—most entrancing 
series of real beauties’? we ever published. 


Just the Thing forYour “Den” 


FR E Send 50c. at once fora full set of 
Eight Poses in Colors,12 inches high, 
and we include extra a richly colored,full-length 
“French Bathing Girl” Poster on fancy 
mount, 14 inches high, absolutely free. (This 
one picture alone is worth 50c.) Send to-day. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 
SPECIALS: Four Hand-Colored ‘*Gems of 
Art,” mounted, 9x14, $1; 4 Ballet Dancers, 
mounted, 9x14, 50c., 8 for $1. (Artist Model 
Pose, Free with $r. order.) 


GORDON ART CO,, Inc. 


DEPT C28, NEW YORK CITY 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


Moving Picture Plays 


Bare plots. No dialogue. Comedy, Drama 
and Western. Prompt payment guaranteed, 
Write for circular of instructions, 


LUBIN MANUFACTURING CO., 2007 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa, 


A Merry Xmas For That Boy of Yours 


=] The Boys’ 


BOYS MAGAZINE M a g azi ne 


et 
X Edited by Walter Camp 


The finest magazine in the world for 
boys. Each issue is filled with clean, 
fascinating stories and instructive 
articles, all of intense interest to 
every live boy. Also, each issue con- 
tains departments devoted to The 
Boy Scouts of America, Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. A new 
handsome coverincolors each month. 
Beautifully illustrated throughout. 
SPECIAL OFFER— Eo". only $1.00 we will send you THE 
e BOYS’ MAGAZINE fora whole year 
and a copy of the most useful little book you ever read, “Fifty 
Ways for Bovs to Make Money,” and this Electric Engine. This 
is a perfect little engine, three times size of illustration, with 
speed control and reversing lever. Runs 1,000 revolutions a 
minute on one dry battery. Safe; easy to operate. A marvel of me- 
chanical and scientific ingenuity. If you wish, we'll send the mag- 
azine, book and engine so that they will arrive Christmasday. If 
not so instructed we will 
forward at once. 

Satisfaction — or 

Money Refunded 
Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
600 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


DECEMBER L911 
EDITED BY WALTER CAMP 


THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands at 10c. a 
copy. 


Learned by any man or boy at home. Smallcost. Send 
to-day 2c. stamp for particulars and proof. 
aren ©. A. SMITH, ROOM W.3, 823.BIGELOW ST., PEORIA, ILL, 


MADE IN ONE MONTH 
WITH ALONG’ POPCORN CRISPETTE MACHINE 


Coins Money Like a Mint 

Constant stream of nickels, dimes, quarters. Al- 

ways money coming in. Start in safe, profitable, 

easy, fascinating business. Sell Crispettes and make big money. 

Crispettes are fine—all like them—young andold. So easy to get 

the money. patina tes willing to mh pice small change. illions 

made in 5c. pieces. achine simple—easy to understand and 

work, Fullinstructions—secret formula, See what others have 
done. Judge what you can do. Write a Postal NOW. 


W. Z. LONG, 413 HIGH ST., SPRINGFIELD, One. 


RUN & REPAIR g "ER p 


Pi You can learn w 
Pea ke ie inte | WOKING OD 
esting und instructive f Siructions. BAR LD endorses this 
DO IT NOW system. I'll show you t hundreds sav— 
- T whom we have started — WRITE NOW! 


me 


cial Diamond Bargains for XMAS GIFTS 

We are ready to send on approval at our expense any one of these 
beautiful genuine diamonds you would like to see. Ifit is satis- 
factory in every way, pay one fifth down, balance in TEN equal 
monthly payments. 10% discount for cash., A written guarantee 
accompanies each diamond. Order to-day, or write for our Christ- 
mas catalogue of Diamonds latches and Jewelry. It’s free. 


JAMES BERGMAN, 53-39 Maiden Laue, New York 


pin 
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(YOUR CHOICE OF THESE TWO CHARMING WAISTS $1: 


OUR ADVICE IS TO ORDER BOTH 


You are perfectly safe in sending us 
your money for either or both of the waists 
illustrated below, as our binding guaran- 
tee of perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded protects you against the 
loss of one penny. The numbers 
pictured are the greatest values 
ever offered in shirt waists— 
they are the latest Spring 
styles for 1912, and we 
guarantee could not be 
duplicated anywhere 
for the prices we ask. 

Remember that we pay 

all mail or express charges 
to your town no matter 
where you live. 


$1.00 

2R52. Imported White Voile Waist, exquisitely embroidered in 

allover pattern with Japanese floss. The latest and one 
of the most charming creations shown for 1912. These sheer 
voile embroidered waists will be much in vogue this season. 
It is trimmed ‘With cluny lace insertion down front, around 
shoulders and on collar. Chic, finely plaited side effect jabot 
prettily edged with German Val. lace. The popular and grace- 
ful elbow sleeves ending in little French frills of finely plaited 
voile and Val. lace. Buttons at back. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. MAIL 0 EXPRESS CHARGES PAID m $1 00 
Us Pe i 2s EEE 


We guarantee perfect 
satisfaction or refund 
your money. 


WASHINGTON, 


Tell your newsdealer: 


BELLAS HEss Å © 


NEW YORK “CITY, N.Y. 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


Write to-day for a copy of this special mid- 
winter sale catalogue. In addition to 
our special sale of muslin underwear, 

it shows the latest styles for 1912 

in ladies’ shirt waists, dresses, 

skirts, silk petticoats, misses’, 

children’s and infants’ 

wear. No woman 

should be without a 

copy. The prices quoted 

in this book are the low- 

est, and we pay all mail or 

express charges to your town 

no matter where you live. 
Catalogue will be sent free to 

any address upon application. 


Write for it now. 


2R53 $1.00 


2R53. Another entirely new and. beautiful model for 1912, 

developed in a genuine allover Swiss eyelet embroid- 
ery flouncing, of an entirely new and beautiful design. Waist 
is cut in the newest Peasant style, armholes being outlined by 
insertion of German Val. lace. Collar of lawn and Val. in- 
sertion to match. Sleeves trimmed with pretty lace and finished 
with chic little cuffs of fluted lawn and narrow lace edging. 
Front of waist has a little Chena effect of cluny lace set 
in at the neck. Buttons at back. Sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ios Aea OR EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. $1.00 


We pay all mail or 
express charges to 


ROW STS. 
your town. 
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Doing Things 


IS BETTER THAN 


Wishing Things 


Order a barrel containing 
E 10 dozen bottles of good old y 
À | | 


OU will then have the best start 


} for the New Year. It is the 
finest thing to give or take. It 
keeps those who drink it in the path 
of good health and supplies the 
strength of mind and body to carry 
out good resolutions. The best means 
of making New Year Well Wishing 


come true. 
Send Order to Nearest Dealer or Write NOW to 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 
Established 1786 


Absorbs Pipe 


HUDSON, N. Y. 


—. 
Genuine Imported Vienna Mi ha f 
s nicotine like a spe oer $ 50c 

ring 300l, 5 25 
Mohs la forges 

EAEE "J SMOKE-SHOP 
upon rec of price. Money SPECIALTIES CO. 

back if des 180 Main St. 
“Everything for the Smoker” HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Wonderful Bargains 


in Unredeemed Pledges 


50% to 75% Saved on Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry 


We can sell unredeemed pledges in Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry for from 34 to % less than regular jewcler’s prices. Neither 
retail or wholesale jewelers can compete with us and our won- 
derful bargains are creating the biggest sensation ever known in 
the jewelry business. How can we do what others cannot? We 
will tell youin 


The DeRoy Diamond Bargain Bulletin 


i It explains how, during the 60 years we have been acting as 
‘bankers to the people,” advancing cash on diamonds, watches 
and jewelry, we have accumulated a vast stock of unredeemed 


pledges. Our cash investment represents only a fractio: their 
real worth. Therefore, we can offer them to you for far less than 
you would ordinarily have to pay. 
solitaire diamond stud—a blue white gem of supe- 
rior quality in every way at an insignificant price, 
$25 to $30 value, at our Unredeemed Price....$12.75 
ceptable of gentlemen’s rings. A perfectly 
cut diamond of most magnificent propor- 
tions and of most radiant brilliancy. Cost 
UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 316499 — A 
15-jeweled $20 genuine Elgin new model = 
genuine 20 year gold filled watchin such prime condition that it 
guaranteed in 
perfect condition and satisfactory to you in every respect 
or money refunded—our $750,000 cash capital backs this, 


Ys 


Ve Here are THREE SPECIMEN BARGAINS: 
} UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 325649 — —%, 1/32kt. 
the original owner $85. Our Speci 
can’t be toldfrom brand new. Our Unredeemed Prico but....$7 


Sy “UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 216649 — A 4{—3/32 kt. 
solitaire blue white diamond in one of the most ac- 

redeemed Price 
E artic] 
DeRoy Money Back Guarantee. oxo aie 


References; Any Pittsburgh Bank or Newspaper, Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s. Write for new Big Free Bargain Bulletin, 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons, Dept.0, 307 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Opposite Post Office) Over 60 Years Same Location 


I will send as long as they last my 25c BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, showing exer- 
cises that will quickly develop, beautify, and 
gain great strength in your shoulders, 
arms, and hands, without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
484 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42a St., New York 


RED or 
BLACK 


Moderate priced, easy writing pe 
equalled for rapid w 


VULCAN STYLOS 


that give satisfaction; un- 
g and ruling. 


INCHES 


AGENTS WANTED 


J. X. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., NewYork 
Manufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 


Order 


STRAIGHT 


Express Prepaid 


8 for $7.50 or 1 for $3, choic 
2 Gallons for $5. cinal taoroughly matured, i 


Quart bottles of H 


Bore Owners U. S. Ree. Dist’y No. 22, 6rH Dist., Ky. 


Dw j | 4 


GA 


FULTON z 
Kentucky’s Great Whiskey 


send no money 


We ship on 30 days’ credit, if you have your merchant or bank write us guaranteeing account. No C.O.D. Full 
ye, Bourbon or Corn are expressed 


FREK—4 miniature bottles of Selected Fulton wit 
cash. If not satisfied with whiskey return; and, if paid for, all your money will be refunded by first mail. 


Arpress MYERS & COMPANY, Warehouse No. 451, Covington, Ky. 
either 20 full quart bottles, 6 gallonsin demijohns, or a cask, for $15 by prepaid freight. 
w write for our book, “A Fair Customer,” and price list—sealed 


O 
DOADIAMONDS,. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay, 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1ct. $5.98, 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauze included, 10c. The 


Baroda Co., Dept. A-8, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 


\STYLE 


DIAMON DS) 


UNEQUALED 


from Distiller to You 


eof Rye, Bourbon or Corn Fulton Straight whiskey highest medi- 
n Myers patent 4 gal. demijolns. To prove Fulton is best you need 


repaid in plain boxes, either 4 for $3, 8 for $6, or 12 for $9. 
every 2 gallon order. 6 with 3 gallon orders, accompanied by 


i 


Orders from Mont., Wyo., Colo., N, Mex, and West thereof, must call for 
Write for express terms, ` 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


The readers of the magazine may write to this department about any problem of dress, 
Every question will be promptly answered, provided that a stamped, self-addressed 


envelope is enclosed. 


RUE fashion, like good manners, 
does not change fundamentally 
from season to season. The incidentals 
vary, but the essentials are preserved. 
I am speaking, of course, of fashion in 
its broad sense, and not of that narrow 
and silly ‘“‘faddism,” which makes a 
mountain out of the placing of a button 
and an epoch out of the curve of a 
lapel. A fop has been wittily described 
as “one who has no mind above his 
collar,” and in that opinion all men of 
rational ideas about dress will concur. 
The twin faults to avoid are eccen- 
tricity and exaggeration. The eccentric 
dresser strives, oh! so hard, to be “dif- 
ferent,’ and in his 
pursuit of original- 
ity he is akin to the 
fearfully and won- 
derfully garbed 
“slap-stick” comedi- 
an of the music 
halls. Exaggeration 
in dress means to 
take a sensible mode 
and “go it one bet- 
ter” on the theory 
that, if the original 
is fashionable, the 
other must be ultra- 
fashionable. , Both 
views disregard the 
clear fact that good 
taste, and not a fan- 
cied style, lies at the 
root of correct dress. 
I have frequently 
summed up the real 
purport of fashion 


Evening Wuistcoat and Correct Accessories. 


here in four words: Becomingness to 
the individual. That is the be-all and 
end-all of dressing well. 
Herwes.—Though fobs are seen on 
some men, they are not indorsed by the 
best usage. The fundamental principle 
of evening dress is simplicity, and the 
fob, twirling and fluttering with the 
wearer's every movement, has an ap- 
pearance of fussiness that doesn’t ac- 
cord with the fitness of things. Ordi- 
narily no watch chain is needed, for the 
watch may be tucked into the change 
pocket of the trousers. If, however, a 
watch chain be worn, either for greater 
security or from habit, it may be 
slipped in and out of 
the suspender ends, 
buckling to the front 
of the trousers un- 
der the waistcoat. 
The newest idea is 
to wear a_ broad 
\ white silk ribbon in 
place of a watch 
chain. This has a 
solid-gold buckle 
which is fastened to 
the center button- 
hole, and extends 
diagonally down to 
the lower waistcoat 
pocket. 
Dow.—What you 
call “full dress,” and 
what is more cor- 
rectly known as 
evening dress, con- 
sists of the swallow- 
tail coat of black un- 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 
by Mail £ 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
‘The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been kept asecret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mailin your home ina few 
weeks. By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 
There are big profits in taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! Men, women and boys skilled in this art 
are in great demand. This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like a skilled doctor, can charge as much as ho pleases. 
BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens, Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
By our method th: profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals,” 
This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Tawidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you write at once, Make 
yourself independent by learning this profession, Write for free book. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 1141 Elwood Bidg-. Omaha, Neb. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


T E new HARLEY-DAVIDSON incorporates the 
two most remarkable improvements in motorcycle 
construction in the history of motorcycling. 


These are first: 


The Ful Afiolemg Seat, int 


absorbs 
all the uneveness of the road assimilating all the jar 
when crossing railroad and street car hadi cobble- 
stones, etc. It adds comfort to the last degree. 


znd: The Freewheel Control. 


A new style of free engine clutch located in the rear 
wheel. This is the only clutch yet made whose use is 
practical on a single cylinder machine. No need of 
racing the engine to prevent stalling. These and other 
interesting data covered in our new booklet. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Motorcycte Co. 


207 B Street. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
p, TT 


A a 


Tell your newsdealer : 


finished worsted and trousers of the 
same material with outer seams braided, 
a white waistcoat, single or double- 
breasted of linen, piqué, or silk; a plain 
shirt with cuffs attached; a poke or 
wing collar; a white tie of plain or fig- 
ured linen or silk; white glacé gloves 
with self backs; patent-leather shoes 
(buttoned) with kid or cloth tops; a 
silk hat and pearl or moonstone cuff 
links and shirt studs. Evening dress is 
worn on every formal occasion when 
women are to be met, such as an even- 
ing wedding, reception, formal dinner, 
and the theater. It is just as correct 


The New High-crown Soft Hat. 


Sunday as on week days. In the in- 
stance that you cite we do not suggest 
formal evening dress, because it will 
evidently not be worn by the other 
guests. While a man should, as much 
as possible, follow the best customs and 
usages, it is not considered: well-bred 
to render one’s self unduly conspicuous 
by wearing clothes totally different from 
those worn by one’s fellows. To avoid 
embarrassment, especially in a small 
community, it is well to learn in ad- 
vance from the reception committee of 
any formal affair whether ceremonious 
evening dress is intended to be worn. 
As regards the Tuxedo jacket, we 
maintain that with most men it is*sim- 
ply a lounge coat, and for that reason 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


ARE YOU 
100% EFFICIENT? |3 Years to Pay 


FFICIENCY is as much a matter of 

bodily condition as of mental capac- as 
ity. If you are lacking in the ability to for the Sweet Toned 
do big things, if your brain does not re- 
spond readily to the demands that are 
made upon it, if you do with difficulty 
the tasks which other men do with 


ease, it does not follow that you are a 
failure. Itis more likely that you are * 
deficient in some of the vital energy 
that other, more successful, men pos- 


sess. The fires in the ensine of your 
body are low, or the machinery is out 
of gear. Neither a laboring man nor an 

TWO TITUS PUPILS executive can do his work as it should 
be done if he is handicapped by a run-down, worn-out body. I 
have made a life study of the human organism and I am con- 
vincad that wasted physical resources are at the bottom of 
almost every instance of inefficiency. My most recent book, 


“THE ‘WHYS’ OF EXERCISE” | 


tells you all Send four cents to cover cost of mailing. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 190 Tu Bide, 156 Ea aust, 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


7, Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. 
Í Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. 
Save Money. Big profit printing for 
others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalogue, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


If the piano proves to be all we 
YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE claim for it, and you decide to buy 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers it, these are the terms of sale: 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER $1.00 a Week or 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, $5.00 a Month 


Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York ; No cash payment down; no inter- 


est on payments—no extras of any 
| kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Have d Gun—Free Sold direct from the maker to you 
at a guaranteed saving of $100. 
tive WATOH FOB. Just like illustration, SEND Now FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL 
Metal Gun in Leather Holster, ToM. FREE CATALOG, which shows 
cont ofthe uncanving days ofthe Wert | | || eight styles of Meister Pianos. 
“Alamo,” cradle of Texas liberty. | Our resources exceed $4,000,000. 
HOW TO GET ONE FREE We sell more pianos direct to 


tna TR halon aE a Month Warten the home than any other con- 
magazine to new subscribers we offer, for cern in the world. 


30 days only, a year’s subscription (regu- 
Rothschild & Company 


Jar price $1.00) for 50 cents, and we will 
send you one of these handsome Pistol 
Dept. 72-M, Chicago, Illinois 


AZIS 'IVOLOV JIVH 


Fobs FREE. 

Over 20,000 people read it now, and find 
it interesting. Send 50 cents (coin or 
stamps) today, to 


INVESTOR PUBLISHING ASS’N, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Success in business is a matter of arith- 
metic, Knowledge of the business, plus scientific 
methods, minus negative forces, equals more busi- 
ness for the house, more dividends, more salary, more efficiency 

You, as an executive, are vitally 
Employer interested in the fundamental 
laws of how to handle the human equation. 

A science of man handling has been evolved, 
gleaned from alifetime study of how men do things 
in the great laboratory of life. = 

Apostal or letter will bring you a book explaining how The 
Sheldon School can put you in touch with the greatest factor 
in business today —How to Sell—and selling comprehends the 
entire gamut of business procedure. 

Why not send for your copy right now? 

Every employer in this country is 
Employe looking for men who have mastered 
the fundamentals of ‘‘How to Think.” There is no lack of 
fine positions—the scarcity is in men who can really do the 
things that move goods, build business and pile up dividends. 

The big salaries and the prominent places are going tomen 
who know Pe laws eng ro of how to develop i and 
bow, tore eee tnings I essentially the business of The Sheldon 


in Salesmanshi d Business Building. Make it your business 
pow nis, very day, "to learn more about them by writing us ax 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


1208 Republic Bldg. Chicago 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
{state business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become Independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
rite today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
M 109 Marden Buiiding - 
washington, D. C. 


Price 50 cents each or 


SCOTCH STYLE = fer $1.00 
e r UU, 
Calabash Pipes RTA 


Why kill yourself by smoking a strong 
pip? You can geta Scotch Calabash 
that absorbs all nicotine and poisons 
and ensures a cool, sweet smoke, 
Money back if you are not satished. 


THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
254 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 


Traveling Salesmen 


and Saleswomen Wanted ` 


Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 108 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. 


Bigger Dividends— 
-Yy Higher Salaries 
PP -Ask Sheldon! 


unsuited for wear in the presence of 
women. The Tuxedo is in no sense a 
formal garment, and common breeding 
requires that a man pay deference to 
the gentle sex by the manner of his 
dress. The only exception to this rule 
is when one dines at home or sur- 
rounded by intimate friends. Three or 
four years ago it was common to see 
the Tuxedo worn at many formal as- 
semblies, but that misuse of the gar- 
ment has created a noticeable reaction 
against it, at least in urban communi- 
ties. 

You err in assuming that we lay 
down the law of dress arbitrarily in this 
department, and that we express only 
personal views. On the contrary, we 
aim to present the weight of opinion of 
men of assured taste and recognized 
social position. As we have often said, 
there must be a standard in fashion. 
Otherwise this whole thing which we 
call fashion crumbles. It is not ex- 
pected of every reader of this depart- 
ment that he will follow blindly every 
suggestion that is put forth. We only 
intend to offer a trustworthy guide to 
those men who perhaps have not the 
leisure and the opportunities to study 
social forms and usages. 

Butitock.—If you do not care to 
wear the evening dress suit because 
none of your friends does, you may 
wear a black cutaway, with gray-striped 
trousers. We do not advocate fulfilling 
the strict requirements of formal dress 
when by doing so a man renders him- 
self disagreeably conspicuous. Appro- 
priateness to a place and circumstance 
is an integral part of good form. In 
many smaller communities, evening 
clothes are rarely seen, because the oc- 
casions demanding them are few. In 
setting forth the fashions, I do it, of 
course, from the viewpoint of the city 
and with the aim of supplying a guide 
to those who have neither time nor op- 
portunity to follow urban styles and 
usages. Conditions differ in widely 
separated communities. Common sense 
ranks above a fancied “style,” and one 
must be careful to distinguish between 
the fixed fashion and the fugitive fad. 

Lytron.—Your tailor doubtless 
means well, but he doesn’t know. 
Padded shoulders are no longer in 
vogue. : 

BEAUNASH, 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now as well 
as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 1 would 

not know | had them in, myself, only 

that I hear all right.” 

Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard, Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it. Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY CO, 
Dept. 753, Perry Bldg., 


Philadelphia 


s'Anti- Nicotine 
Calabash Pipe 


\_Y Only 40 Cents 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on the lines of the original 
African Oalabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous Anti- 
Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which absorbs 

the nicotine and uses it to color the pipe like the finest meerschaum. 


Three for One Dollar «003.20, tne vive. 


prepaid anywhere with a copy of our fine catalog of smokers 
articles. Your money back if not satisfied. Send today. 


I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Clioice of 
Natural wavy or sua.ght hair, Senda suek of your hair, and I 
will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you find ita big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more, 
Free beauty book showing latest style of 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
yen wanted to sell my hair goods. _ 


12,2" 


NOSE STRAIGHTENED 


Hollow cheeks, bony neck or stringy throat, thin arms, 
old-looking hands, wrinkles about the temples, eyes, 
ears, lips or chin corrected without cutting, skinning, 
blistering or detention indoors. Consult 


DR. E. P. ROBINSON 


Suite P,116 West 39th Street, New York 


12 Art Panels 50c 


Beautiful Duo Tint Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings—Panel Size 7 x 10 


These pictures are real gems— the 
most exquisite portrayals of 


“WOMAN BEAUTIFUL” 


ever shown in one collection. We send a 
full set of 12 in handsome Art portfolio, 
packed flat and safe delivery guaranteed, 
together with lifelike miniatures of 70 
other beautiful and catchy den pictures, 
for only 50c coin, money order or U. 8. 
stamps. Send at once. Money back if 
not satisfied. Or send $1.26 for same set 
hand-colored. 


FLORENTINE ART COMPANY 
Dept. K-1, 2209 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Order panels at once and we will 
Fre include “Free” a beautiful den 
picture in colors. 


Why Should I Use 
Cuticura Soap? 


“There is nothing the matter 
with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
troubles.” True, it zs for skin 
troubles, but its great mission is 
to prevent skin troubles. For 
more than a generation its deli- 
cate, emollient and prophylactic 
properties have rendered it the 
standard for this purpose, while 
its extreme purity and refreshing 
fragrance give to it all the advan- 
tages of the best of toilet soaps. 
It is also invaluable in keeping 
the hands soft and white, the hair 
live and glossy, and the scalp 


free from dandruff and irritation. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold through- 
out the world. A liberal sample of each, with 
32-p. booklet on the care of the skin and hair, poste 
free from nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U. S. A.; 
F. Newbery & Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd.,Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co,, Calcutta and Bombay. 
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CLASSIFIED 


| ADVERTISING “SECTION 


Rate, $1.25 a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of POPULAR closes Dec. 13th. 


Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 214 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK 
Profits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. Par- 
ticulars for staup. Maricopa Mfg. 
Co., 85 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A11. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


EARN More Money E sy. Sell Guar- 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scien- 
tifically tempered. Take big orders 
from lodges, manufacturers, individ- 
uals. Big Profits. Write quick. Canton 
Cutlery Co., Dept. C-13, Canton, Ohio 


SELLING our exclusive ‘Linen 
Heel and Toe” Guaranteed Hosiery 
direct from mill to wearer pays big 

rofits. Customers waiting. Re-orders 
nsure increasing income. Exclusive 
territory. Credit. Sample pair free 
to test. Address P. Parker Hosiery 
Company, 720 Chestnut St.,Phila, Pa. 


AGEN TS—Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg.Com- 
pany, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without-capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

“atl. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 108 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS—$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfit free. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
260 Third St., Dayton, O 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


SALESMEN—High grade men 
wanted to sélla high class article to 
business men, mercantile houses, 
brokers, clubs and homes. Everybody 
interested on sight—something en- 
tirely new. Positively fascinating to 
everybody interested in baseball. Big 
commissions. Work part time or all 
time. $5.00 to $20. po day cay 
made. A splendid side line for travel- 
ing men. Sells everywhere. Send for 
booklet and attractive proposition, or 
call. Auto-Play Games Co., 6 A, 134 
West 29th Street, New York City. 


GOVERNMENT Wants Employees. 
10,000 appointments coming. Excel- 
lent salaries. Vacations. Write for 
list of positions open. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. P6, Rochester, N. Y. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUS- 
TLERS to bandle our attractive 1912 
combination packages of soap and 
toilet articles with valuable premiums. 
One Michigan agent made $65 in 47 
hrs., another $21 in 8 hrs., another 
$22.50in 10 hrs. Write today. Davis 
aoe Works, 200 Davis Building, 
1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


“AGENTS, 100% PROFIT.” New 
Patented Automatic Razor Stropper, 
automatically puts a perfect edge on 
any razor, old style or safety. Retails 
at $2. Big seller. Every man wants 
one. Write quickly for terms,prices and 
territory. A. D. Brandt Cutlery Co., 
84 West Broadway, New York City. 


SALESMEN and salesladies to sell 
warranted jewelry and novelties. No 
erpenonos required. For particulars 
address B.G.Walker,Leominster,Mass 


$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
©. H. Emery, M. S., Chicago, Ill. 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
narters; $20 for a $14. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 50, Le Roy, N.Y. 


Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dinlogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Materiai,Jokes,Recitations,Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T, S. Denison & Co., Lept. 19, Chicago 


Music 


SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. xamination and criticism 
tree. Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers. Send 
Me your work. Good Songs always in 
demand. New Yorkis the Only place 
to publish songs properly. Write for 
offer. Mierisch, 136 W. 37 St., N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars. 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avail- 
able. Mee ge only place to secure 
copyright. . Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. 0. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
yours. We publish acceptable manu- 
scripts on liberal royalty. Booklet and 
catalogs free. Kellogg Music Co.(Dept. 
D) 25 E. 14th St., New York. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATE NT yourideas. $8,500 Offered 
For One Invention. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
tor free report as to patentability. 
Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established ae be 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attuys., 990 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dol- 
lar Your Invention is Worth. Send 8c. 
stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. R.S. & A. B. 
Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington D. C, 


PATENTS THAT PAY. _ Instruc- 
tive Guide Book for Inventors 
Free. Excellent testimonials. E. E. * 
Vrooman, 822 F, Washington, D. C, 
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EYEGLASSES NOT NECESSARY 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most Forms of 
Diseased Eyes Successfully Treated 
Without Cutting or Drugging. 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that eyeglasses 
can be dispensed with in many cases has been proven be- 
yond a doubt by the testimony of hundreds of people who 
pabiely claim that their eyesight 

as been restored by that wonderful 
little instrument called “Actina.” 
“Actina” also relieves Sore and 
Granulated Lids, Iritis, Cataracts, 
etc., without cutting or drugging. 
Over ninety thousand ‘‘Actinas’’ 
have been sold; treatment is not an 
experiment, but is reliable. The 
following letters are but samples 
of hundreds we receive: 

J. J. Pope, Ballinger, Texas, writes: “I have spent thousands 
of dollars on my eyes, consulted the best doctors in the United 
States, dropped medicine in my eyes for years, and ‘Actina’ is 
the only thing that has ever done me any good. Before using 
‘Actina’ I gave up all hope of ever being able to read again, Had 
not read a newspaper for seven years. Now I can read all day 
with little or no inconvenience.” 

Kathryn Bird, 112 Lincoln St., Milwaukee, Wis., writes: “I 
s troubled with astigmatism and had worn glasses from ten 
years of I could not read or write without them. Ina 
surpri y short time after using ‘Actina’ I laid aside my 
glasses and I will never use them again.” 

E. R. Holbrook, Deputy County Clerk, Fairfax, Va., writes: 
“*Actina’ has cured my eyes so that I can do without glasses, 
I very seldom have headache now, and can study up to 11 


Ww: 


DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


| For Holiday Gifts 


These handsome Diamond 
Rings are ou“ Great Leaders, 
meeting the popular demand in 
Style, Quality, Price and Easy 
Terms of Payment. We have cut 
prices to the lowest notch—some 
almostin half, We are heavy buy- 
ers and direct importers, and get 
lowest rock-bottom prices in all 
foreign Diamond centers. You 


get all the benefit. 

4S3—Tiffany - =- = =- $150 
454—Loftis Belcher - = 40 
455—Heavy6-prong Tooth -= 125 
456—Flat Belcher =- =- -= 50 


457—Round Belcher - - 60 


Finest Quality pure white Dia- 
monds, perfect in cut and full of 
fiery brilliancy. Mountings are 
all 14k Solid Gold. 

CREDIT TERMS: One-Fifth Down, 
Balance in 8 Equal Monthly Amounts. 


Write for Holiday Catalog. 
2,000 beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches, Solid Gold Jewelry, Silverware an 
Novelties for Holi presents. Select any- 
thing desired, have it sent to your home or 
express office, all charges pratt Ifentirely 
satisfactory, send us one-fifth of the purchase 
price and keep it, balance in eight equal 
monthly amounts. 


Over 


jiamond constantly in- 


o’clock after a hard day’s work at the office.” 


“Actina” can be used with perfect safety by every 
for any form of disease of the Eye, 


member of the famil 
Ear, Throat or Head. 


Send for our FREE TRIAL OFFER and valuable FREE 
BOOK. Address Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 96N, 811 


Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


creasesin value Great bargains in ladies’ and 
men’s Watches for Holiday presents. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Cutters 


Dept. H845 , 108 N. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Louis, Mo. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how, 
United Press Syndicate,San Francisco. 


Business Opportunities 


WE START YOU IN A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new, easy 
selling plans and seasonable leaders 
in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing; Small 
capital; Large profits; Spare time only 
required. Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, positive proof and 
sworn statements. J. M. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 507 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Big Profits: Open a dyeing and clean- 
ingestablishment, little capital need- 
ed;we teach by mail. Booklet free. Ben- 
Vonde System, Dept.N,Charlotte,N.C. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN and escape salaried drudgery 
for life. Learn the Collection Busi- 
ness. Limitless field; Little compe- 
tition. Few opportunities so profit- 
able. Send for “Pointers” to-day. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer, Steaiy 
work. S. Scheffer,Treas, MX, Chicago 


CONDUCT A “CANDY KITCHEN.” 
Clear $20 daily. Small capital required, 
Send for particulars. Kennon and Co., 
148 West Ontario St., Dept 8, Chicago. 


Business Opportunities—Continued. 


I MADE $18,000.00 IN THREE 
YEARS in the Mail Order Business. 
Began small. Send for free booklet 
—tells how. No “outtit’? scheme. 
H. System, Marion, Ky. 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres, 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 


Picture Play Writers 


WANTED, Moving picture play 
writers. Great demand. Big pay. We’ll 
teach you, Send your address. United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 


Opera House Block, Chicago. 


Poultry 


ANY woman can make money in the 
Poultry Business under Greider’s ad- 
vice; his 200-pp. book tells everything 
—over 100 illustrations, many colored. 
Only secreted back if not satisfied. 
B. H. Greider, Box 87, Rheems, Pa. 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


OWNER MUST SELL BEAUTIFUL 
6-acre Florida farm. Four acres, 
Winter vegetables, one acre two-year- 
old fruit trees. On splendid shell 
road near shipping point. Yearly 
income $1,500 net. Also my Winter 
home, small, neat cottage, built two 
years on good lot 150x50 in beauti- 
ful, modern Florida East Coast City. 
Most famous Winter resort in the 
world. Possession March lor by 
arrangement. Total property com- 
plete $900. Ten per cent cash, balance 
easy terms. Or will consider_ offers 
both properties separately. Owner, 
care A. Jordan, Glidden, Wisc. 


FINE Farming Opportunity in Lou- 
isiana, 60 miles from New Orleans on 
I. C. R. R. Temperate climate, good 
markets, splendid stock country $20 
per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. Me Nie, Kentwood, La. 


Typewriters 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, 
Densmores, $11.50 ea., Franklins, 
Hammonds, $9 ca. Bargains in Un- 
derwoods, Smiths and all others. All 
guaranteed, Supplies. Standard Type 
writer Exchange, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS: Real Remingtons 
$12.00; Caligraphs $6.00; Hammonds, 
Densmores $10.00; Smith Premiers 
$15.00; Oliver’s, Underwood’s $25.00. 
15 days trial and year’s guarantee. 
Harlem Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 
Q.Q. 217 West 125th St., N. Y. ©. 


Tell your newsdealer : “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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WIN NEXT $1200 | Osteopathy @@=7 a3 


Our Valuable 100 Page 
TEN PEOPLE GET $40,000 


Book on Drugless Healing 
THEY TELL YOU HOW TO WIN. 


LISTEN! Stoneman (Nebr. photographer) actually received $1200 ` 

one month, $51.50 in 15 minutes, $800 in 11 days; 
Korstad (Minn, solicitor) $2212 in 2 week: evegne 
(N. Y. telegrapher) $100 daily. Not a fairy tale, 
fake or humbug, but proven absolutely true by sworn 
statements. 


statesmen, judges, bank- 
Government Patronage ers, world’s famed insti- 
tutions, local references, 


Costs Nothing to investigate. This gigantic, money- 


making contest no longer controlled 
by a few—now open to any honest, industrious man 
or woman. Big money made by M. Stoneman 


Mechanics, Clerks, Farmers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, peo- $3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


- - — ple from all walks of life. Ex- In a few months by our system you can begin practicing Mechano-Ther- 
perience, capital, business training unnecessary. You can own, apy—an elevating and highly paid profession for men and women. 
operate and control same private enterprise that ,»—— Simpler and more comprehensive than Osteopathy. Endorsed by phy- 
brought Wilson (banker) $3000 in 30 days; Rasp sicians, A fascinating study, easy to learn. We teach you in your own 
(agent) $1685 in 73 days; Oviatt (minister home by mail or in class and guarantee success—an ordinary education 
$4000; Rogers (surveyor) $2800; Juell (clerk) and our course of instruction fits you for a professional life. Authorized 
$6800; Hoard (doctor) $2200; Hart (farmer) diplomas to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. Vast opportu- 
$5000; Schleicher (minister) nities for social and financial betterment. Special terms now. Write to- 
$195 first 12 hours. age ab es ae similar day for our 100-page book on Osteopathy, 84-page ill. prospectus both free. 
OSET banking money, America n College: lechano-Theral Dept. ‘andolph Chica 
buying homes, automobiles, Don’t wonder’ Sune of wy. 370. 81 W.R St. d 
appointment should mean 


This free book explains the 
Theory and Practice of the 
latest and best method of 
Drugless Healing and shows 
a correct way to master di- 
sease without the use of inju- 
rious or habit-forming drugs. 

We send you this intereste 
ing book absolutely free to tell you all about Mechano-Therapy—th 
Recognized System of Drugless Healing which pays 


M. Juell 
Same Money for You same power, prominence, dignity, re- 

spect, influence. Rise to big earnings, 
wage freedom, ownership and private monoply. Knowing the roa- 
son dispels all doubt. Wonderful, but true. 


Strange Invention 


Gives every home a bathroom for only $6.50 excels others 

Lj costing $200. Abolishes tubs, bowls, buck wash rags, 
Z sponges. Turns any room into a bath room with hot or cold 
running water. Think of it! So energizes water, one gallon 
g ses almost automatically; n umbing, no water- 

ating. Gives cleasing, friction, massage and 
shower baths. So simple child can operate. Truly marvel- 
ous. A modern home-bathing wi ut drudgery, incon- 
venience, muss of lugging ater, filling, empty- 

ing, cleaning, putting away. Could anything be 
more popular! Think of millions who want 
bith rooms! At sight people exclaim; “There 
there, that’s what I’ve been longing fo 
Little wonder. Wilson sold 102 in 14 days; 
Hart, 16 in 3 hours. Think what you could do, 
Come—fall in line—make a fortune. Don’t let 
another get there first. Your chance now to 
secure exclusive s Devote all or spare time. 
Means phenomenal earning no competition, 
fascinating, high-grade business, 
Credit given active distributors. 


Send No Money 


—investigate first. Send 
today for remarkable offer, 
it’s valuable but free. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 3432 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Gold Medal Awarded-Do away with the 


Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads are different from the truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to hold the parts securely in place. No Straps, Buckles 
or Springs—cannot slip, so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. f 
Thousands suffering from most obstinate cases, have successfully treated themselves 

in the privacy of the home without hindrance from work. SOFT AS VELVET—EASY \t 
TO APPLY, INEXPENSIVE. Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, International Exposition, Rome. X 


Process of recovery is natural, leaving no further use for the truss. We prove what we say by sending 
you a trial of Plapao absolutely Free. 


JAL OF PLAPAO ` Write today. Address THE PLAPAO CORP., Block 701 St. Louis, Mo, 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. CHURCHILL’S Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


Exhausted F 
Debilitated* 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treat- 
ment known to medical science for restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our 
remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore 
we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONF DOLLAR pe 8 No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


PERSON AL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: For Neurasthenia The Hypophosphites are our raa apa ee G. ROBERTS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
ci I can certify to the extreme purity of your Hypophosphites.—Dr. L. PITKIN. NEW YORK. 
I have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester's Hypovhosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Food by my Physician's order, It has so greatly bene- 
fited me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise.— Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New York. 
I don't think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pill.—B. R., Princeton, Ills. 
I find your remedies excellent.—Assistant Attorney General, N. D, 


Sond for free troatise Winchester & Co., 1020 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. Est, 50 years. 


securely sealed, 


A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truthabout 
self and sex and their rela- 
tion to lifeand health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every 
day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a clear, whole- 
some way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Youny; Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. q 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 761 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA, 


“SEE IT 
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STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Choice of Method 
and every shaver satisfied 


COCGATE’S 
SHAVING CATHER 


Colgate’s needs no mussy “rubbing in” with 
the fingers — working up the lather with 
the brush softens the most wiry beard. 


The lather lasts—it retains its moisture 
—does not dry on one side of the face 
while the other is being shaved. 


The delightful after-sense of cool- 
ness and comfort is in marked 
contrast to the “smart” ‘you used 
to dread. 


Antiseptic and exceptionally 
free from uncombined alkali. 
SOFTENING “ SOOTHING 
SANITARY 


Send 4 cents for trial size of 
Stick, Powder or Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. | 


Dept..B, 199 Fulton St. 
New York 


POWDER 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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They expect big things of you 


Do you want to ‘‘make good”? the way the family believe you will? “Do t 
want your father’s proud expectations—your mother’s confident hopes—to be Do you 
Do you want to do the things worth while that brothers and sisters believe p „are 
capable of doing? 

You can take your place among men as one who really counts for something. 
You can become a man with a trained brain, capable of directing others instead of 
being directed. You can do all this with the help of the American School of 
Correspondence if you will Fill in and Mail the Coupon. 


The American School is one of the largest educational institutions in the world. It is the largest 
correspondence school that s its students entirely by correspondence and upon its reputation. 

The American School is a ‘‘quality’’ school, in the class of students it enrolls, the instruction it offers, the _ 
success of its graduates and the influential men who recommend it. ‘The instructors of the American School 
are men pre-eminent in the various subjects they teach. + 
The American School is making a generous offer to ambi- 


* oe Make es ina 
EEE eS Ral he ial ATA tious men and women. Take the initiative today. Fill in and 


* . * F na z 
x mail the coupon. Our new Deferred Tuition Plan will be 
x Oppo rtunity Coupon A fully explained. You will be told how the school will loan you 
kx Des the tuition and allow you topay it back only when the increase 
y American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. » in your early income equals the amount of the loan. By this 
x PEL erkan we dice sacked "oe putea oe y Plan if you don’t get promotion, if you don’t earn more salary 
Kee eee de pee ee ae through the hel, of the American-School of Correspondence, 
ee utomebile Operate phat Engineer + the School does not get paid for its services. 
x ‘erae Tite OPE * The American School stands back of every student, en- 
x BARRERAE couraging him to do his best, and giving instruction equal in 
„Stenographer * 

x » quality to that of the largest resident schools. 
* t Won’t you make the start today? Won’t you ‘‘make 
pattie poe Si ee RE E AS * good” for your own sake—for the sake of your family and 
* Reclamation Engineer ....College Preparatory %* friends? Sign the coupon. 
* * 

| HK NAME ™ cc sccseescesssseeceeeee epensceveccesesocconses * AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
* ADDRESS aA 
x +r CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
de OCCUPATION s;isidscpashcasesasvsecsaechassscncbnsses ob $ ae 5 
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“Have You a Lirtie ‘Fairy? IN 


White and Pure 


Purity is the first requisite in a toilet and bath soap. 
Fairy soap is pure because it is made from choice edible 
_ products. Besides, its floating, oval cake is a distinct _ 
W advantage over other white toilet soaps. Costs ; 
but 5c, but you cannot get better soap 
at any price. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Send 10c. in stamps for copy of Fairbank’s “Juvenile History of the United States.” 
Interesting, instructive; 56 pa;cs; 28 illustrations, in colors by Denslow., Address The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Dept. IX, Chicago. 


If Coffee 


dont agree 
use 


OSTUM 


Men who fail to supply the body with 
food and drink of the kind needed to make 


up for daily wear and tear must stand aside 
myer SENS asce 

in the race for pre-eminence. 

ere AAA eae dL dia 


Those who are properly fed will surely 
win the laurels. 

If coffee is found to interfere with diges- 
tion, or to cause one or more of the many 
nervous disorders, common sense and a 


heres 0 Reason’ , : 


little ambition to “be some one” would 
suggest a change. 

Postum furnishes the gluten and phos- 
phates of grains required by Nature to 
nourish Brain and Nerves with food. When 
made right, that is, boiled 15 to 20 minutes 
after boiling begins, it has a delicious taste 
similar to that of the mild, high-grade Javas. 


Healthy Nerves and Brain are an asset. 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Batile Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


